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Nation Declared 
Ready to Combat 


Economic Stress 


Mr. Hope, Assistant Secre- 


ed 





tary of Treasury, Says De-| Admitting that the new tariff rates;has | been unprofitable throughout the | 


partment Has Confidence. 
In Financial Status 


Possible Reduction | 
In Taxes Foreseen 








Operations in Connection With 
Public Debt Said to Offer 
Hope of Lower Levies Some 

#) Time in Future 





The Department of the Treasury has 
entire confidence in the financial stability 
of the country and it ‘expects it to} 
“emerge with success” from the present 
economic stress, “serious as it is,” ac- 
cording to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Walter E. Hope. 

In an address reviewing Treasury ac- | 
tivities over the last 16 months, broad- | 
cast July 14 through stations of the | 
National Broadcasting Company, Mr. | 
Hope predicted that the leadership of the 
Government together with the natural 
resourcefulness of the American people 
presently would find the solution to pres- 
ent problems and will carry the country 
forward “to even greater achievement.” 
He said that great economic changes 
were taking place here and throughout 
the world and that many of the changes 
were new and required different treat- 
@nent than any hertofore, but he felt 
that the country was not baffled by them. 


Cites Reduced Debt 


Mr. Hope recited the details of Treas- 
ury operations in connection with the 
public debt and said that if the reduction | 
continued as it has in the past “we, 
should be able to look forward to a cor- | 
responding reduction in our taxes.” He | 
made no prediction, however, when such 
tax reduction was likely, the question be- 
ing linked entirely with progress in dis- 
position of the debt which now stands at 
$16,185,000,000. 

Mr. Hope’s speech follows in full text: 

I suspect there is a general disposition 
to regard any description of the activi- 
ties of the United States Treasury as 
rather complicated, somewhat formid- 
able and therefore difficult to understand. 
The repetition of statistics, particularly 
when they deal in the billions, \ apt to 
have a numbering effect on the human 
mind and the average person is soon con- 
tent to leave it to the experts and turn 
ey something with more human interest. 


General Interest 

And yet the subject is one which is 
of vital interest to every citizen of the 
country, in greater. or less degree, and 
to the welfare of his family and there 
is no reason why the essential facts can- 
not be placed before him im clear and 
simple fashion so that he may readily 
understand and appreciate them. It is 
not a question, for example, whether he 
actually pays income tax or not. It is 
a matter of direct concern to him how 
the finances of the Government are con- 
ducted, what are its revenues, receipts 
and expenditures, and what efforts are | 
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German Firms Show 





Copyright 1930 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


New Tariff Is Said to Offer 





Senator Robison of Arkansas 


Says Claim That Prices Will 


Be Greatly Increased Is Absurd; Only Minor 
Crops Declared Affected 





have not yet had time to bring results 
of any kind, Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, expressed doubt in an ad- | 
dress July 14 as to their benefits io 
farmers, and declared also that no one 
can be confident they will be a psycho- 


| logical ow practical factor in restoring 


business expansion. 

Senator Robinson said that as to the 
most important staple farm products, 
“The claim that the protection afforded 
by the new law will greatly increase 
prices is absurd, because the quantity of 
such products exported greatly exceeds | 
that which is imported.” The farmers 
who will receive benéfits, he asserted, 
raise minor crops and are comparatively 
few in number. 

The farm marketing act, according +o 
Mr. Robinson, is still an experiment, and 
he said that opposition from private | 
agencies has hampered execution of 
Farm Board plans. | 

Hope that the flexible tariff provision 


|sage to the extraordinary 


‘ 


post-war period, 

-Two general steps in legislation were 
suggested by the President in his mes- 
session of 
Congress called for the single object of 
restoring the business of farmers to a 
plane of equality with that occupied by 
those engaged in other industries. 

The first of the two steps was taken 
in the passage of the farm marketing 
act of 1929, which has proved to be an 
unsatisfactory culmination of 10 years of 
agitation concerning a difficult and many- 
sided problem. Certainly it should be 
said that the measure is in the nature 
of an experiment, which has not yet been 
fully tried out. There is nothing in pres- 
ent conditions which give assurance, or 
even great hope that the law referred 
to will prove beneficial to the degree 
which its champions contemplated. 

The debenture plan, for which a pro- 
longed fight was waged in the Senate, 
and which was intended to be resorted 


| will be a benefit was described as a/to in the event of a collapse or threat- | 
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7 Minority Leader (Cities in Minneapolis Area 
Only Slight Aid to Farmers Asks Ratification | Show Improvement in Trade 


Of Naval Compac 


Approval as a Step to En- 
hance Commercial and 
National Security Urged 
By Senator Robinson 





| 
| 
| 


‘Mr. Oddie Advocates 
Rejection of Treaty 








Agreement Will Leave Com- 
merce Without Adequate | 
Protection, He Declares in 
Opposition to Cruiser Plan 





With the attendance augmented by the 
arrival of five more Senators, Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader and a delegate to the London con- 
ference, opened the second week of the 
special session of the naval treaty July 
14 with a speech urging ratification. 

Mr. Robinson dealt strictly with the 


delusion by the Arkansas Senator, who/ened collapse cf staple farm product |treaty provisions and did not touch on, 


said that past adjustments under this 
authority have had little effect as an 
economic factor. 

Senator Robinson spoke through WRC 
and affiliated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. His address 
follows in full text: | 

The primary purpose of the recent re- 


prices, was finally rejected. Its elimina- 
tion, first, as a feature of the farm mar- 


sound in principle. 
Many economists and nearly all repre- 


the reservation that has been proposed 
|by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


| keting act of 1929, and, second, as aj|setting forth that in view of President | 
|provision of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff | Hoover’s refusal to supply all papers | 
| Act, was on the ground that it was un- | touching the negotiation of the compact, 


the Senate’s ratification is with the ex- | 
plicit understanding that its provisions | 


|sentatives of the chief farmers’ organi- | are not modified by any such papers or 


vision of the tariff, according to the | zations regarded the debenture proposal | agreements, 


proclamation of the President and others | 


who sponsored the legislation, was to re- | 


suscitate agriculture, which admittedly | 
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Construction Permits 
In 45 Illinois Cities 


Decline in Half Year 


Total Valuation of Projected 
Work Nearly $100,000,- 
000 Below That for First 
Six Months of 1929 

State of Illinois: 


Springfield, July 14. 
The total value of building construc- 








Illinois cities during the first half of | 
1930 was nearly $100,000,000 less than | 
for the first half of 1929, according to a | 
review issued July 14 by the Bureau of 
Statistics and Research of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Industrial Com- 
mission. | 

The seasonal decrease in June was | 
larger than normal, it was stated by the | 
Chief of the Bureau, Howard B. Myers, | 
and indications are that the inactivity 
of this year is not likely to be offset by 
an unusual building program during the 
early Summer months. | 

June Total Is $10,676,951 

During June, permits were issued for | 
a total of 2,483 buildings, with an esti- | 
mated cost of $10,676,951. This is a de- | 
cline in estimated valuation of 42.2 per 
cent from the May total, and a decline | 
of 54 per cent from the total for June a 
year ago, according to the review, which 
adds: 

“The total expenditure authorized in| 
Chicago during the month 


dropped | 


| sharply from the May figure, the de- 


Unexpected Profits 





Results Termed Favorable in 
Face of Business Slump 





Profits that were unexpected, ia view 
of business conditions, have been shown, 
by German joint-stock companies, ac- 
cording to information from its office in 
Berlin, made public on July 14 by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- | 
ment’s statement follows in full text: | 

Favorable results’ which were said to 
be unexpected in view of the business | 
depression, of the past year are shown | 
in a consolidated summary of 1929 op-| 
erating results of 993 German _ joint- 
stock companies, compiled and published 
by the Berliner Tageblatt. : 

According to the German newspapers 
report combined net profits for the 995! 
companies showed a decrease of only 
6,000,000 marks, totaling 295,000,000 | 

arks in 1929 as compared to 301,000,000 
Bhi: in 1928. While net profits for 192: 
amounted to 10.5 per cent of the capital 
of the companies involved, this figure 
decreased to 9.8 per cent for/1929. Gross 
profits remained unchanged, representing 
16 per cent of the stock capital in both 
years. The average dividend decreased 
by 0.4 per cent to 7.8 per cent in 1929. 
On the other hand, the allocation fo 
depreciations was 182,000,000 marks in 
1929, as compared to 159,000,000 mark» 
in 1928. a 

In comparing these figures it is to be 
recalled that for many industrial enter- | 
prises, particularly among the basic in- 
dustries such as coal, lignite, iron and | 
steel, 1929 was a favorable year. In 
these industries the depression was only 
felt toward the end of the year, becom- | 
ing more pronounced in 1930. With 
other industries, particularly those 
manufacturing consumption goods, the 
depression in 1929 was more severely 
felt, as shown in part by the fact that 
the average dividend rate for textile 
companies dropped from 9.3 per cent in 
1928 to 6.2 per cent in 1929, and in the | 
wearing apparel industry, where the re- | 
duction was relatively even larger, de- 
clining from an average of 3 per cent 
in 1928 to 0.9 per cent in’ 1929. Other | 
industries show a pronounced improve- | 
ment for 1929 against the previous vear. | 
Of particular importance is the increase 
in the rate of dividend in the metal 
; king industry from 7.7 per cent in 

q 


to 9.1 per cent in 1929. 





crease amounting to 59.2 per cent. Chi- 


| cago, in fact, is mainly responsible for 


the decrease in valuation from the May 
figures, as the combined figure for the 
rest of the State was only slightly less 
than in May. The decline in valuation 
in Chicago this June compared to June 
last year was 64.1 per cent, likewise a 
greater decline than that reported by 
the rest of the State. 

“The combined figures for the 21 re- 
porting suburban cities show a decrease 
of only 13.5 per cent in estimated valua- 
tion from May, but a 61.5 per cent de- 
crease from last June. Eleven of these! 
cities reported an increase in valuation 
from the preceding month, as was the 
case last month, but only two—Lake 
Forest aad Wheaton—indicated an in- 
crease over a year ago, 

Outside Cities Show Gain 

“The cities outside the metropolitan 
area reported an increase of 3.2 per cent 
over the estimated valuation of the pre- 
ceding month, and the total reported 


a 
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Use of 
For, Storage 


= 


Abandoned Gas Wells : 


as in no wise distinguishable, either in 
morals or in economics, from the princi- 
ple of tariff protection. In the Senate, 
no one seriously questioned the proba- 
bility that the existence of authority in 
the Treasury Department to issue deben- 
tures would have a stabilizing influence, 
although it was urged as ground of op- 
position that production might be stimu- 
lated to an undesirable degree. 

It is fair to say that the farm market- 
ing act, creating the Federal Farm Board, 
with almost unlimited powers and pro- 
viding a $500,000,000 revolving fund for 
loans, among other purposes, to coop- 
eratives and stabilization corporations in 
connection with the exportation and or- 
derly marketing of surplus products, has 
met with obstinate resistance from pri- 
vate agencies fearing the competition 
from such cooperatives and stabilization 


,corporations; and that construction so 
| placed in the way of effective adminis- 


tration has gravely hampered the Board 
carrying out its plans. 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.} 





Massachusetts Rules 


On Salesman’s Case 





State Court Denies Benefits 
To Man Injured in Auto 
Accident 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, July 14. 
A salesman who is requiped by the 
terms of his employment to have and 
use an automobile in his work, receiving 
a salary and a commission, has been held 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court not to be entitled to compensa- 


tion for injuries sustained in an automo- | 


bile accident while on his way to attend 
a sales meeting called by his employer. 
The case is entitled William Schofield’s 
case. ‘ 


“Other than that the claimant was re- | 


quired to ‘use his own car’ while engaged 
in his employment within the territory 
allotted to him,” stated the opinion, 
“there is nothing in the record to prove 
or to warrant an inference that the claim- 
ant, while actively engaged in his em- 
ployment, was not master over the op- 
eration of his car, or that any right, by 
the terms of his’ employment, was 
granted to the employer to restrict the 
claimant in the control of his own car 
whenever it should elect to direct him 
as to the manner and mode by which at 


any time or at any place it should be op- | 


erated. We are of the opinion that 
Schofield as a matter of law was an 
independent contractor as respects the 
operation and control of his own car, 
and as such was not entitlédd to com- 
pensation for injuries received as a 
eonsequence of such operation, under G, 
L. C. 152. 





Found. Effective 





Method Used in California and Kentucky Aids in Provid- 
ing Constant Supply During Peak Consumption, 
According to Bureau of Mines 





TORAGE of natural gas in aban- 


“" doned wells for use in periods of 
peak demand has been accomplished | 
with satisfactory results in various 
parts of the country, according to an 
oral statement July 14 on behalf of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

This means of storing the excess 
gas produced is being used in Cali- 
fornia and Kentucky extensively and | 
robably in other areas, it was stated. | 

y it, gas can be stored underground 
and the supply may be drawn upon 
later as if it were taken from a new 
source. Thus there are actually two 
sources instead of only the original 
well capable of supplying gas when 
necessary. 

Producing wells could’ be shut off, | 


or their output diminished when it ex- 
ceeded the demand in the Summer 
months, but the heavy demand in the 
Winter could not be met with a suffi- 
cient supply, in all probability, it was 
stated. Underground storage is eco- 
nomical because no tanks ‘or other 
heavy equipment are needed. 

The practice of storing natural gas 
in abandoned wells has been carried 
on a number of years, it was explained. 
In one instance, at Buffalo, N. Y., it 
was found that 40,000,000 more cubic 
feet of gas was takenout of the stor- 
age well than was put in. The gain 
may have been caused by a difference 
in the methods of measuring the ga@ 
when put into the well and when taken 
out, it was suggested. The gas varies 
in volume according to temperature 
and pressure, : 


: The new tariff law has scarcely been | 
| tion for’ which permits were issued in 45|in effect a sufficient length of time to 


Fears Disaster if Rejected 

The Arkansas Senator urged ratifica- 
tion oh the basis of national and com- 
mercial security, pointing to disastrous 
| results that might follow rejection of 
| ee treaty. (An authorized summary of 
| Senator Robinson’s speech is printed on 
page 3.) j 

Later in the gay, Senator Oddie (Rep.),! 
of Nevada, a member of the Naval Af- 
ifairs Committee and opponent of the 
| treaty, addressed himself in detail to its 
| provisions, asking rejection on the 
grounds that it sacrifices national secur- | 
ity and leaves the commerce of the 
| United States without proper protection. 
iMr. Oddie partieularly opposed the 
|) cruiser provisions fd Japanese ratio. 
| President«Hoover conferred on July 
14 at the White House with Senator 
| Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, and the 
| Secretary of Striypienry L. Stimson, 
| regarding the London naval treaty sit- 
uation in the Senate. 

Following the conference Senator Reed 
and Secretary Stimson stated orally that. 
jin their opinion the Norris resolution 
| without the preamble would be satisfac- | 
tory to the Administration. Senator 
| Reed stated that with the preamble elim- 








| 
| 


| inated he could see little to the resolu-| tive committee appointed to administer of Naval Communications, 


| tion as “everybody knows there are no 
secret agreements.” | 
Modification of Norris Resolution 
Meanwhile, proponents of the treaty | 
! were discussing modification of the Nor- 
ris resolution, the result of which, ac- | 
| cording to Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
| Indiana, majority leader, will determine | 
| largely the date of a final vote on the 
agreement. While some supporters of 
President Hoover considered its language | 
an affront to him and felt it should be | 
entirely rejected, others took the view | 
that acceptance of the resolution in a/| 
modified form would speed ratification. 
Mr. Watson stated orally that Senators 
| Robinson, Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
also a London delegate, Swanson (Dem.), 


5.) 
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‘Farm W ages Decline | 
From April to July, 





| Industrial Unemployment Said 
To Affect Situation | 





| Farm wages declined in the three 
| months ended July 1 from 162 per cent 
| of the prewar level to-160 per cent, the 
| Department of Agriculture ‘stated July | 
14. The reduction was ascribed to a de- | 
cline in business activity with a result- 
|ant turning of industrial workers to the 
{country for employment, which resulted | 
'in the greatest supply of farm labor on 
record, 
| Farm wages usually advance about 6 
per cent during this period, the Depart- 
| ment said. The statement follows in full | 
| text: 
| A decline in business activity with a 
resultant increase in industrial. unem- 
ployment, effected a 2 per cent decline in 
the index of the general level @f farm 
wages from Apr. 1 to July 1. This de- 
cline, in sharp tontrast to the usual sea- 
sonal farm wage advance of 6 per cent 
for the period, brought the index to the 
lowest July levels recorded since it was 
first compiled ip 1923. At 160 per cent 
‘of the prewar level on the first of this 
month, the index was 13 points lower 
| than a year ago and 8 points lower than 
| in July, 1924 (the only other July influ- 
| enced by the forces of a major business 
| depression during the period covered). | 
All classes of wages, per month, and, 
| i day, ‘with or without board, were 
|lower throughout the country than a 
| year ago. The supply of farm labor on 
| July 1 was the largest reported by farm- | 
ers in any month covered by available 
| records. Unemployed industrial workers 
have apparently turned to the country in 
| search of a livelihood since reports indi- 
cate a supply of farm labor at 103.4 per 
{cent of normal. Last year a supply 
only 92.3 per cent of normal was re- 
| ported on July 1. | 
| On the-other hand, farmers are tend- 
| ing to do as much of their own work as 
| possible at present due to the low level 
|of prices of agricultural products. In| 
consequence, demand for farm labor was 
reported at 81.4 per cent of normal on 
July 1 in comparison to 90.8 per cent a\ 
year ago. Supply expressed as a per- 
centage of demand, was 127 per cent of 
'normal on July 1 as compared to 102} 
| per cent last year and 97 per cent of 
inormal in July, 1924. 


} 





t Report of Federal Reserve Bank Reveals Volume of Busi-. 


ness in June Was Smaller Than Last Year in Rural 
Section; Building Contracts Gained 





MESNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 14.— 
AV 


Business volume in the cities of 
the ninth Federal reserve district was 
larger for June, 1930, than for June, 
1929, according to the preliminary 
summary of agricultural and business 
conditions prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. On 
the other hand, the business volume 


in the rural portion of the district 
was smaller. Speaking generally, 
however, June showed progress over 


May with respect to the comparison 
with the corresponding months of 
1929. 


The preliimnary follows 


in full text: 

The June volume of business was 
smaller than the volume in June last 
year in the rural portion of the dis- 
trict and larger than a year ago in 
the cities. The comparison with last 


summary 


} year was not as unfavorable in June as 
| in May. Debits to individual accounts, 
| electric power consumption and build- 
ing permits and contracts were larger 
in June than in the corresponding 
; month last year. Decreases, as com- 
pared with a year ago, occurred in 
j; country check clearings, freight car- 
loadings in the first three weeks of 
the month and flour, linseed product 
| and iron ore shipments. Employment 
| conditions continued unsatisfactory 
for workmen in Minneapolis. 


The estimate of farmers’ cash in- 
} come from important items was 20 
| per cent lower in June than in the 


corresponding month last year. Prices 

| Of potatoes and flax were higher in 
June than a year ago, but prices of 
all other major farm products in the 
district were lower than a year ago, 

| and wheat and rye reached new low 
levels for the postwar period. 





Nebraska Railway Held 
Liable in Blocking Road 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, July 14. 

r . ° a. 
Unreasonable delay in moving a train 
from a street crossing to permit the pas- 


sage of fire apparatus on its way to com- | 


bat a fire makes the railroad liable for 
damages, according to a decision July 9 
of the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

Judge L. B. Day, who wrote the opin- 
ion, said he had ben unable to find 
any similar case as having been de- 
cided by any court of last resort. 

The opinion holds that leaving cars 


on a highway crossing longer than nec- | 


essary for the reasonable conduct of its 
business is negligence on the part of a 
railroad. It says that in this case the 
record shows a “contemptuous disre- 
gard” for the rights of the public to use 
this crossing under circumstances of the 
most urgent necessity. 





Proration of Oil Output 
Agreed On in New Mexico 


State of New Mexico: 

Santa Fe, July 14. 
Proration of the oil. output in the 
Hobbs fiefd has been agreed upon by 24 
operators and approved by the State 
land commissioner, A. PB. Crile, and State 
geologist, Glenn Staley, according to a 

statement by Mr. Crile. 

The terms of the agreement were not 
announced, but will be made public, Mr, 
Crile stated, after a meeting of an execu- 


the agreement. 





Inquiry to Be Made 


On Russian Lumber 


Treasury Will Investigate 
Working Conditions in 
Industry 


Despite a conflict with a policy of the 


Department of State, the Department; 


of Treasury is going ahead with a plan 


to send into Russia an investigator to | 


inquire in labor conditions under which 
lumber is produced, according to an oral 
statement on July 14 by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour 
Lowman. 

Mr. Lowman added that he supposed 
the question would have to be threshed 
out with the Department of State, but 
that there was no way of getting the 
information without sending an inves- 
tigator. 

The Treasury recently ordered the re- 
lease of two cargoes of Russian lumber 
that had been held up by customs agents 
on suspicion that convict labor was used 


}at some stage in the production of the 


lumber. A provision of the tariff law 
forbids the importation of commodities 
produced by convict labor. The evi- 
dence in the cases just closed was de- 
clared by the Treasury to be ineconclu- 
sive, 

The Department of State policy has 
been against the sending of representa- 
tives é6f the United States into countries 
with which it has no diplomatic rela- 
tions, and some doubt as to the Treas- 
ury plan was expressed orally at the 
Department of State. 


Po 





World Said to Face 


Problem in Solving 


| Radio Interference 





Department of Navy Says 


| Increasing Number of Sta-. 


tions Make Task 
More Difficult 


Much 





International radio interference, occa- 


sioned primarily by the increasingly 
large number of stations being built 
throughout the world for transoceanic 


communication, is becoming a problem 
of widespread importance, and one that 
must be coped with by cooperative meas- 


| ures, according to an announcement July | 


| 14 by the Department of the Navy. 
More than 2,000 stations in practically 
every country now are being constructed 
for operation upen the very limited num- 
ber of high frequencies available to the 
world, which will cause greater conges- 
tion in the high fwequency spectrum, the 
announcement said, “It jis further egti- 
mated by the Department that this condi- 
tion will become increasingly 
during the next five years, and that ex- 


|perience to date is but a small indica- | 


tion of difficulties to come.” 


New Instructions Issued 
Because of this condition, the Director 
Capt. S. 
; Hooper, has new instructions, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of eliminting inter- 


j ference to radio reception on Navy fre- | 


;quency. The instructions call attention 
to the serious handicap placed on emer- 
gency messages by interference from 
other than Navy stations, and urge im- 
mediate report in order that appropriate 
corrective action may be taken, 
Interference, the Department explains, 
generally is attributable to 
frequency or “ether” separation between 
transmitting stations, and equipment 
which does not meet requisite standards 


as to precision, and consequently emit | 


“broad” signals, or do not maintain their 


clashing with the signals of other sta- 
tions, 


Steps Already Taken 


In connection with the Navy’s an- 
nouncement, the Department of State 
announced that successful steps have | 


been taken for the curbing of interfer- 
ence on Navy frequencies with four for- 
eign nations, 

Great Britain, Japan, Germany and 
Hollands having transmitting stations in 
the Dutch East Indies, were reported 
with having interfered with operations 
on American naval channels because of 
the use of equipment which did not meas- 
ure up to prescribed standards. Repre- 
sentations made to them by the Depart- 
ment of State have been complied with, 
it was said. The announcement by the 
Department of the Navy follows in full 
text: 

New instructions, emphasizing the im- 
portance of@gliminating interference to 
radio reception on 
have been issued to the 


naval service, 


The instructions invite special attention | 


to the serious handicap placed on emer- 
gency messages by interference from 
other than Navy stations, and urges im- 
mediate report in order that appropriate 


‘J 
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Child Labor Termed Detriment 


To Physical Progress of Youth 





Children’s Bureau Says W 


ork Deprives Individual of 


Education, Limits Development as Citizen and 


Is Industria 


lly Wasteful 





HE employment of child labor in 

the United States is detrimental 
to growth and physical development, 
deprives the individual of education, 
limits his development as a citizen, 
and is industrially wasteful, according 
to information made available at the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor, July 14. 

The information, it was explained 
orally in behalf of the Bureau, is the 
result of a survey on child labor re- 
cently completed. Wh. survey revealed 
that premature employment occurs 
during the years of great growth when 
the body is peculiarly liable to over- 
strain, and since much of the work 
that children do involves overstrain of 
one kind or another, physicians be- 


lieve that employment during adoles- 
cence is detrimental to normal physical 
development. 

A study of the health of employed 
continuation-schools children in New 
York State disclosed that 28 per cent 
of the defects found among them were 
accentuated by their work, it was 
pointed out. They are deprived of 
leisure time for play which would 
otherwise develop them physically. 

Attention was called by the Bureau 
to the studies which give further evi- 
dence of unfavorable effects of child 
labor on health, For example, it was 
pointed out that the death rate from 
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and to use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them.” 
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President Leaves 


- Wheat Situation 
To Farm Board 


White House Statement As- 

serts Mr. Hoover Will Not 
| Interfere With Handling 
| Of Market Problem 





I 
| 





‘Upward Revision 
| Of Price Forecast 





Reduction in Cost of Wheat 
Has Affected Price of Bread 
Only Slightly, Says Farm 
Board Member 


. 





President Hoover, it was stated orally 
; at the White House on July 14, will not 
interfere with the Federal Farm Board’s 
handling of the wheat situation. 

A request has been made of the Board 
| by Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
that it purchase 100,000,000 bushels more 
of wheat to stabilize wheat prices and a 
similar request was said: to have been 
| made of the President by Senator Allen 
| (Rep.), of Kansas. 
| At the White House, it was stated that 
| the handling of the wheat problem would 
be left entirely with the Board. 
Problem of Board 
| It was explained that the Federal 
Farm Board was created by Congress 
and that President Hoover selected 
the most capable men he could find. 
The wheat prolbem is one for the Board, 
not the President, to deal with, it was 
said. The President, it was said fur- 
ther, never attempts to interfere with 
boards created by Congress, including the 
Federal Farm Board. 


Wheat prices porbably will not go 
much lower and there is a greater prob- 
ability of improvement, in the opinion 
of the vice chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, James S. Stine, he stated 
orally July 14. 

Held by Farmers 

Mr. Stone said he did not believe the 
purchase of 100,000,000 bushels of wheac 
by the Board, as suggested by Senator 
| Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, would be of 
much advantage. Farmers are reported 
to be holding back much of their wheat 
and storing it on the farm, and this 
| should help to improve prices, he ‘added. 

Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the 
Board representing grain producers, said 
that he believed if the Board had not 
| bought wheat last year prices would 
have gone down last Fall to the present 
level. With reference to Senator Cap- 
per’s suggestion, he cited the portion of 
the agricultural marketing act speeify- 
ing that the Board should try to avoid 
losses in stabilization operations, and 
declared that it cost about 1% cents a 
| month a bushel to hold wheat. 

Farmers are receiving more than they 
ever expected in the way of wheat pur- 
chases by the Board, he said. He de- 
scribed the stabilization operations of 
last year as a “valuable experiment.” 

Purchase of 100,000,000 bushels would 
raise prices temporarily, he said, but the 
situation would be worse when that 
| wheat is sold, 

The recent assertion by Samuel R, 
McKelvie, member of the Federal Farm 
Board representing the grain growers, 
that a change in the price of wheat has 


5.] 
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State Authorizes 
Brighter Auto Lights 





| Thirty-two Candle Power Bulb 
Approved in New Jersey 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 14. 


The use ef automobile headlight bulbs 
of 32 candle power in the State of New 
Jersey has been authorized by the com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, Harold G. 
Hoffman, he announced July 12. 

The ruling places New Jersey in line 
with the neighboring States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Maryland, where 
the use of such bulbs already has been 
; authorized, Mr. Hoffman said, Hereto- 
fore, he added, New Jersey motorists 
have been restricted to the use of head- 
lights with 21 candle power bulbs. 

Under the ruling, which followed re- 
|ceipt of an opinion from the attorney 
general, William A. Stevens, the bulbs 
| must. be used in approved devices ren- 
dering the lamp incapable of projecting 
|direct rays at a greater height than 
3% feet from the ground, the commis- 
sioner stated. 








| 
'Texas University Increases 
Permanent School Fund 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 14. 

The permanent fund of the University 
of Texas has been increasd by $1,134,- 
180, making the total more than $15,- 
000,000, by the awarding of leases on 84 
tracts of land on bids submitted Jan. 2, 
1929, on university lands in Andrews, 
| Ward and Winkler counties, it is an- 
nounced by the State land commissioner, 
J. H. Walker. 

The awards were made under a de- 
|cision of the Supreme Court of Texas, 
upholding the action of the late land 
| commissioner, J. T. Robison, in calling 
| for bids at the time a controversy over 
the leases resulted in taking other uni- ” 
| versity lands off the market for a time 
/and in creating the university land leas- | 
ling board. 
| The highest price paid, it was stated, 
| was $100,104 for a section in Ward 
County, and other sections in this county 
|ran as high as $80,000. Leases in Ane 
drews County were as low as $804 per 
section. 
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leasing Population Data 
As Soon as Compiled 





| 
By W. M. Steuart . fi 


Director of the Census, | 
Department, of Commerce | 

Though the current Fifteenth Decen- | 
nal Census represents the greatest statis-| 
tical undertaking ever attempted in this} 
or any other country, unprecedented suc- | 
cess has attended the efforts of the Cen- | 
sus Bureau thus far and every phase of | 
the monumental work is expected to be} 
completed in record time. The field work | 
on the population and agriculture cen-; 
suses is now practically completed and | 
the censuses of manufactures and distri- 
bution are complete, except in the larger 
metropolitan areas, 

Originally a mere count of the Na-! 
tion’s population for the specific purpose 
of apportioning representatives to the | 
Congress from the various States, the | 
census work has grown until now it} 
covers practically every phase of the | 
common weal and human activity, with | 
the result that the Bureau of the Census 
is the greatest statistical organization | 
the world has ever known, gathering and | 
compiling vital facts about every human | 
and busmess activity in the life of the; 
American people. 

Covers Two New Subjects 

The current census covers population, 
agriculture, irrigation, drainage, manu- | 
factures, mines and quaries, employment, | 
retailing and other distribution. This list | 
includes two subjects—namely, distribu- | 
tion and employment—which were, fot | 
covered in the 1920 Census, and of which 
one—distribution—was never included in 
any previous census. Retail distribution 
especially is a field which has been al-| 
most neglected heretofore, and in which | 
there is no dependable foundation of eco- | 
nomic fact. This phase of the census| 
work is being handled under the super- | 
vision of John Guernsey, as Chief of the | 
Retail Distribution Section. 

In preparing for this gigantic census | 
task, officials of the Bureau have made | 
every effort to make it a model of perfec- | 
tion for such an endeavor—to insure ac-| 
curacy and completeness of the data, 
and to make it timely, useful and appli- 
cable. Leaders from the business, pro- 
fessional and educational fields were | 
called upon to lend their# assistance in| 
the formulation and execution of the! 
census plans. 


{ 


Other leaders and special- | 
ists were added to the Bureau’s executive | 
staff of expert technicians, statisticians | 
and economists. 
Under the supervision of Emmons K. | 
Elssworth, Chief of the Field Division, ; 
and Fred A. Gosnell, Assistant Chief, the | 
work of gathering of the voluminous} 
data has been pushed from the start and} 
now the conclusion of that work is at) 
hand. The field work of the population, 
agriculture, drainage, irrigation and em- | 
ployment census is now virtually com- 
pleted, while the censuses of manufac- | 
tures and distribution, in the rural and | 
smaller urban communities, is nearly | 
wound up, leaving only the work in the 
large metropblitan areas to be completed. | 
Innovations Inaugurated 


In order to make the poptlation and | 
employment figures as timely and useful | 
as possible, an innovation in census work | 
was inaugurated when it was decided to 
allow the field supervisors to announce 
preliminary figures for the various towns 
and cities, counties and States as rapidly 
as the enumerating work is completed. 
This plan has proved a signal success in) 

‘every respect. As a result, population | 
and employment figures have been an-| 
nounced in the local communities every | 
day since the enumeration started on} 
April 2, whereas, in previous censuses | 
weeks and months elapsed before the fig- | 
ures could be announced from Washing- | 
ton. Although the preliminary figures | 
given out by the supervisors are subject | 
to revision after being checked by the| 
Bureau, they are substantially correct | 
and the value added through timeliness | 
and speed is inestimable. 
The Census of Manufactures was} 
started by mail, and it and the Distribu-| 
tion Census were only recently turned | 
over to the field force for gomple- 
tion after the population work was fin-| 
ished. Since the Census of Manu/iac-| 
tures is taken biennially and industry is 
familiar with it and thé benefits which | 
accrue, that work was far advanced by| 
the mail canvass. Likewise the censuses | 
of hotels and the construction industry | 
which are being taken as part of the} 
Census of Distribution were almost half 
finished by mail. | 
Large Corps of Experts | 
The Census of Manufactures is being 
conducted under the supervision of Le-| 
Verne Beales, Chief Statistician for| 
Manufacttres; John F. Daly, Assistant 
Chief, and their efficient corps of indus-| 
trial experts, while the Census of Dis-| 
tribution is being handled by Dr. Robert | 
J. McFall, Chief Statistician for LAstri- | 
bution, and William A. Ruff, Assistant | 
Chief, assisted by a special corps of ex- | 
perts including besides Mr. Guernsey, 
Dr. Alanson DY. Morehouse, Chief of the 
Construction Section; Dr. Theodore H. 
Beckman, Chief of the Wholesale Sec- | 
tion; Charles D. Bohannan, in charge of | 
Agricultural and Ryral Djstribution, and 
Edward R. Dewey, chief of both the Ho- | 
tel and Industrial sections. 
Under the supervision of these special | 
experts and their equally efficient assist- 
ants, we, of the Census Bureau, have 
every reason to believe and confidently 
expect these censuses will meet every de- 
mand of the business world and the pub- 
lic generally, with the result that the 
manufacturer, the farmer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the consumer will 
all benefit from the results which vill 
accrue. 








Gen. Jadwin May Decline 
Power Commission Post 


= 

Reports have reached the White House, 
it was stated orally there on July 14, 
that Lt.-Gen. Edgar Jadwin, former 
Chief of Engineers of the Atmy, had, 
declined President Hoover’s offer to be- 
come chairman of the Federal Powe) 
Commission. At the White House, how- 
ever, it was stated that no word had 
been received directly from Gen. Jadwin 
regarding the matter. 

In announcing recently the selection of , 
Gen. Jadwin to head the Commission, the 
President stated orally that he had ac- 
cepted the post. | 

The reports reaching the White House } 
were to the effect that Gen. Jadwin 
would accept a position with a private 
corporation. 





; 


| 


ate July 14, as 
tion of the Lon@en naval treaty by | 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader and delegate to the Lon- 
don conference. 

“The refusal of ratification would 
threaten serious consequences,” declared 
Mr. Robinson. 
-An authorized summary of Senator 
Robinson’s remarks follows in full text: 

Discussion of the naval arms limita- | 
tion treaty has proceeded far enough to} 
disclose the principal arguments relied 
upon by both the supporters and the op- 
ponents of ratification. 

The controlling consideration is the} 
public interest and the question to be 
determined by Senators is whether ad- 
vice and consent to the treaty is calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare and best in- 
terests of our country. 

The differences of opinion, which are 
quite notakle respecting the cruiser and 
ratio arrangements carried in the treaty, 
have been expressed in instances in terms | 
of exaggeration and bitterness. It is} 
difficult to find in the subject matter of | 
the controversy justification for personai, 
or partisan hostility or antagonism. | 

It seems helpful at this juncture to 
state in simple terms of the circum-| 
stances which appear to justify the Sen- | 
ate in advising and consenting to ratifi- 


, cation, and to take note of some of the 
;grounds of opposition asserted by the 
| opponents to the treaty. 


Limits All Classes 
Of War Vessels 


(1.) The ihstrument limits all classes 
of warships for the United States, Great | 
Britain, and Japan. 

The only process by which competi- 
tion in naval construction: may be sus- 
pended or terminated is through inter- | 
national agreement voluntarily entered | 
into by the various sovereignties. Even} 
if it were possible for one people to| 
intimidate another with respect to the| 
means of national defense, limitation of | 
armament resulting from such processes | 
would prove merely temporary, and} 
would stimulate animosity and fear. | 

On the other hand programs for limi-| 
tation and reduction worked out in con-| 
ferences are usually promotive of na-| 
tional security and good will. They al-| 
lay fear and tend to\the suppression of | 
international rivalry, out of which fre-| 
quently spring misunderstanding and} 
hatred. \ 

Even if the tonnages as limited should | 
be regarded as somewhat high, the im-| 


rguments for ratifica-|fense in home or nearby waters. 


If the Senate refuses its advice and 
consent, the treaty will fail and an era 
of insecurity, dread and fear, will fol- 
low making probable the initiation of 
naval programs in excess of anything 
ever conceived since the beginning of 
nistory. 

Theye may be some who Would wel- 
come such an era, but the#f attitude can- 
not be accepted as reflective of public 


| sentiment in the United States. 


Brief note may now be taken of some 


jof the grounds of opposition occupied by 


the opponents of the treaty. 

(1) It has been claimed that the treaty 
plan for the United States Navy in- 
volves an abandonment of the power to 
defend our commerce in case of inter- 


| ference by either Great Britain or Japan. 


In contemplation of the relative jim- 


| provement in the strength of our Navy, 


it is difficult to give credence to such a 


| contention. 


_ Does anyone anticipate that within the 
life of the treaty a test of strength will 
arise? 

_Do not the figures make clear beyond 
dispute that from a position of inferior- 
ity in combat strength, if the program 
be executed, our Navy will be advanced 
to a position at least of approximate 
equality with that nation, which for 
hundreds of years has dominated the 


| seas? 


Leaving aside the question of absolute 
parity, surely no informed person will 
deny that the treaty fleets of the United 
States and Great Britain are approxi- 
mately equal in combat strength. 


| Givés United States 
Lead in &-inch Guns 


7 We will have about 33,000 superiority 
in 8-inch gun cruiser tonnage, which will 
be offset by British superiority of about 
48,000, tons in 6-inch cruisers over ours. 
[his is nearer actual equality in the 
cruiser category than was contemplated 
by the minimum suggestion of the Naval 
Board proposing 210,000 tons in 8-inch 
cruisers, and 105,000 tons in 6-inch cruis- 
ers, aggregating 315,000 tons in cruisers 
of both subcategories compared with 
339,000 for Great Britain. 


In the minimum, cruiser arrangement | 


of the general board constituted parity, 


we certainly do not sacrifice that parity | 


by accepting 38,500 tons in 6-inch cruis- 
ers in lieu of 30,000 tons in 8-inch 
cruisers. 


This conclusion is reinforced by the! 


portant fact remains that no occasion.! fact that under the treaty there is no 


will exist during the life of the treaty 
for suspicion or anxiety on the part of | 
any signatory respecting the naval pro- 
gram of “ny other. ( 

The relations of the navies of the! 
United States, Great Britain and Japan| 
are definitely outlined and clearly defined | 
so that each will be fully informed as| 
to the construction which the others pro- | 
pose, 


To Bring Reduction 
In Capital Ships 


(2.) Thé treaty accomplishes substan- 
tial reduction in capital ships, by ac- 
celerating the scrapping by Great Britain 
of five, by the United States of three, 
and by Japan of one of these very 
costly vessels. 

By means of this scrapping process the 
tonnages in capital ships will be reduced: 
For the United States, 69.900 tons. 

For Great Britain, 133,900 tons. 

For Japan, 26,330 tons. 

It is apparent that Great Britain 
scraps approximately twice as much as 
this country s¢raps and her ships to be 
scrapped are newer and better than 
those to be scrappec by the United 
States. 

The result will be that the tonnages 
of the two countries in the c&pital ship 
category will be approximately equal 
when this scrapping program has been 
carried out. 

(3.) Japanese submarines will be 
greatly reduced, and the use of these 
outlaws of the seas will be restricted by 
the treaty so that their effectiveness 
when attacking will be comparable to 
that of surface craft, 





Admittedly, in case of war, there will 
arise the temptation for some belliger- 
ent to disregard its obligation respecting 
the restriction on submarines. Never- 


| theless, every nation will hesitate to in- 


vite the contempt and resentment of 
other civilized powers by resorting to 
ruthless submarine warfare in violation 
of its obligation to refrain from such in- 
human policy. 


Treaty Improves 


Status of Navy 


| (4) It is indisputable that the treaty 
| gives the Navy of the United States a 
better relative position with respect to 
the navies of Great Britain and Japan 
than it occupied at the time of the con- 
ference. This improvement in status ap- 
plies to every class of combat ships, save 
perhaps, destroyers. 

When the London contaape assembled 
Japan had two times and Great Britain 
four times our tonnage in completed 
cruisers. 

The navy of Japan was superior to 


ithat of the United States in submarines 


under age. 

Our Navy possessed an enormous ton- 
nage in destroyers, but they were all old 
and had been hastily constructed @uring 
the’ war, 

(5) Assuming that the promotion of 
international good will is universally re- 
garded as desirable, the treaty should 
command friendly consideration, because 
it tends to allay the fears and rivalries, 
which prior to its negotiation threatened 
to involve the three countries in intense 
competition respecting commerce and sea 
power. 


| The fact is recggnized that if the 
treaty is unjust and gppressive in its 


terms, as some have claimed, as to any 
signatory, it can not be expected to prove 
of lasting benefit as a factor of inter- 
national peace. 

Facts Do Not Show 

Any Discrimination 


It is maintained, however, with favor 
that the facts do not sustain the asser- 


| tion that the arrangement in the treaty 


discriminates against any of the three 


| signatories. 


(6) The refusal of advice and consent 


by the Senate to ratification, wauid 
‘threaten serious consequences. 
| There are in Great Britain renowned 


statesmen, including the Honorable Win- 
ston Churchill, who declare that the 
treaty is not one of parity between the 
government which he serves and our 
own, but that it definitely imposes naval 
inferiority on Great Britain, 
Representatives of the Japanese ad- 


| distinction in cruising radius as to ships 


hereafter constructed in the cruiser sub- 
categories. 
Stated in another way the treaty gives 


the United States superiority in large | 


guns and only slight inferiority in small 
guns, with the advantage in our favor 
as to cruising radius. 

(2) The declaration is.untenable, that 
the treaty sacrifices the safety of “the 
United States in Pacific waters. 


Makes Coast Line and 


Possessions More Secure 

Not only are our coast lines and pos- 
sessions renderec more secure through 
the establishment of relations between 
the Japanese navy and our own, calcu- 


‘lated to discourage aggression, but our 


relative strength under the treaty will 
be far greater than heretofore, and we 
are assured that Japan will suspend con- 
struction while we build auxiliary craft 
to the treaty standards, It is hardly 
to be expected that this would occur if 
no treaty of limitation, fixing the rela- 
tions of the respective navies of Japan 
and the United States were in contem- 
plation. 

(3) It follows that no injustice will re- 
sult to our country or to its navy by 
earrying out the treaty program. 

As set forth by Admiral Pratt, Ad/ 
miral Yarnell, and others, we. will have 
a far better balanced fleet than at pres- 
ent, or was contemplated, whep all three 
of the nations signing the treaty were 
at liberty to build without restriction 
save as to capital ships and aircraft 
carriers, 


(4) The frequently repeated assertion | 
by opponents of the treaty that it sur- | 


renders the ratio of 5-5-3 with respect 
to Japan is indisputably a fallacy. As 
everyone knows, the Washington con- 
ference was unable to limit auxiliary 
craft. 
Cites Proposals 
Of Former Conference 

The original American proposal 


United States, Great Britain and Japan 
—would have given a total tonnage in 


r . at \ 
Washington for the three powers—the | 





cruisers, leaders, and destroyers as fol- 
lows: The United. States 450,000 tons; 
Great Britain, the same; Japan 270,000 
tons. In submarines: The United States, 
90,000 tons, Great Britain, the 
Japan, 54,000 tons. 

No agreement resulted as to any of 
these classes. All five powers were left 


| free to build as many submarines, cruis- 
ers 


and destroyers as. they desired. 
GYeat Britain, France, and Japan, initi- 
ated and carried forward enormous*pro- 
grams. 

Between 1924 and 1929 Great Britain 


2.) 
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Ae planes Said to Be Used to Deliver 


Milk in Certain Cases on Pacific Coast |«* 
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8. 
To Study Traffic 
_ Of Latin America 


| Pan American Highway to Be 
Emphasized at Sixth Inter- 
national Meeting in Wash- 
ington on Oct. 6 — 


- 


Matters of special interest to the Latin 
| American countries, including the pro- 
| jected Pan American Highway, will be 
|emphasized at the forthcoming Sixth 








|Interhational Road Congress, according | 


|to a statement on July 14 by Thomas H. 
| MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Pub- 
| lic Roads and secretary-general of the 
American organizing commission for the 
| congress, 

| Virtually every Latin American coun- 
| try, in addition to countries in 


jin the congress, which is to be held in 
| Washington Oct. 6 to 11, the statement 
jsays. It follows in full text: 

Already 9 of the 20 
}can countries that are members of the 


|} Pan American Union have announced of- | 


| ficially they will be represented by spe- 
'cial delegations. Only one country, Nic- 
| aragua, has definitely declined. 
Ever since it was known that the con- 
;gress would hold its sixth session in 
|the United States those in touch with 
| the situation have had in mind the aim 
| of making the congress appeal especially 
{to countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
|The first step in this direction was to 
|}make Spanish one of the official lan- 
| guages of the congress and as a result 
;reports and other matters printed for 
| the delegates are being prepared in Span- 
}ish, French, German and English. This 
;care to make the congress of particular 
|interest to Latin Americans is most re- 
jcently reflected in the selection of the 
; seven reporters of the congress, the men 
| who will present the various questions 
upon which deliberations will turn. 
| Careful examination of the list of re- 
;porters reveals the fact that most of 
; them, in the course of their duties, have 
|become acquainted with highway and 
| traffic problems in Latin America. In 
|addition to being leaders in the subject 
| assigned them, it is found they have de- 
jvoted careful study to highway needs 
j and problems in Latin Ameriea. Several 
|have made first-hand studies of condi- 
|tions there while on more or less pro- 
longed visits. 
Two reporters, Frank T. Sheets, chief 
highway engineer for Illinois, and E. W. 
James, chief, division of highway eco- 
|nomics, United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, have made themselves familiar 





~~ 


; with conditions in South end Central | 
America by visiting thej countries and | 


are welk known in highway circles 
throughout the Western World. Roy W. 
Crum, drector, Highway Research Board, 
Washington, and Dr. Henry R. Trum- 
bower, ‘professor of economics, Univer- 
sit yof Wisconsin, are thoroughly con- 


versant with conditions in Latin America | 


;and for a number of years their work 
|has brought them in direct contact with 
leading officials and public men from 
| those. countries. 

| Invitations Accepted 

The three other, reporters are men 
| Widely recognized as being singularly 
| well equipped to handle reports of the 
| Congress. 
| director of the National Conference on 
|Street and Highway Safety and man- 


lager of the transportation and communi- 


|cation department, Chamber of .Com- 
| merce of the United States; Dr. Miller 
|McClintock, director, Albert Russel 
{Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search, Harvard University; and P. J. 
Freeman, chief engineer of the Bureau 
}of Tests and Specifications, Department 
|of Public Works, Allegheny County, Pa. 
| The nine Latin American governments 
| that have officially accepted invitations 
|to the road congress are: Chile, Cesta 


4 Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- | 


|mala, Honduras, Panama and Wenezuela. 
| Otheys from which acceptances seem as- 


|sured are Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, | 


| Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
It is also expected that Bolivia, Haiti 


and Paraguay will be represented, either 


by government delegates or private in- 


manent International Association 
Road Congresses and who will represent 
business and scientific organizations. 

The American organizing commission, 
which is making all arrangements for 
the congress, has announced that all pa- 
pers which were to have been submitted 
from the different countries have been 
received. There is a total of 69 such pa- 
pers treating on the different questions 
to be discussed. These are now being 
translated and printed in the four official 
languages. When ready they will be 
sent to all intending to participate in 
the congress. . 

The sole qualification for participation, 
according to Secretary-General MacDon- 
ald, is membership in the Permanent In- 


ternational Association of Road Con- 
|gresses. To this association belong gov- 


;ernments, scientific bodies, 
firms, automobile clubs and similargor- 
ganizations, and_ private’ individual 
|}such as engineers, street and highway 
contractors and university and college 
| professors. 

Approximately 





60 governments are 


members of the dssociation and it is ex- 
——$—<—— 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics Says High Costs Stand 


In Way of Extension 


of Service at Present 





| other | 
|parts of the world, will be represented | 


Latin Ameri- | 


They are Col. A. B. Barber, | 


dividuals who are members of the Per- | 
of | 


business | 
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| 
- July 14. A quorum call showed 

52 Senators present. Senator Robinson 

(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
| spoke in support of ratification of the 
| London naval treaty. (Detained dis- 
cussion on page 2.) 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, spoke ow the refusal of the 
President to gupply the Senate with 
all the papers touching negotiation of 
the treaty. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) P 

A resolution adopted by the Vet- 
erans 6f Foreign Wars urging delib- 
eration in considering the treaty was 
read at the request of Sendtor Bing- 
ham (Rep.), of Connecticut. (Full text 
of resolution on page 1.) 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
expre®sed opposition to the treaty and 
spoke in defense of the admirals who 
had testified before Senate Commit- 
tees. 


GENATOR McKELLAR §Dem.), of 
~ Tennessee, called the attention of 


| 
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The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of July 14, 1930 


HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., | the Senate to instances in which secret 
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documents had been submitted to the 
Senate. This he did, he explained, be- 
cause of material submitted to the 
Congressional Record by Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, to show instances in 
which documents had not been ‘given 

A third quorum call was answered 
by 54 Seriators. Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio; secured unanimous consent to 
print in the Congressional Record a 
speech made by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, William R. Castle. (Mr. 
Castle’s speech was printed in full 
text in the issue of July 12.) 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, secured unanimous consent to 
print in the Congressional Record a 
statement by President Hoover on the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

On the motion of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, the Senate recessed 
at 4:57 p. m. to 11 a. m., July 15. 

A 


TTHE HOUSE is not in session, hay- 
ing adjoudned sine die July 3. 


States in Export Sales in 1929 





Department of Commerce Says Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota Also Recorded Increases in Foreign 


| 
| Trade Last Year 


| With a gain of 25 per cent over the | oil, $91 
Missouri showed the iarg- | $765,613, 
of | $1,195,422 and $1,323,211. 


| previous year, 


est increase in export sales of any 


the west north central States during the | 


year 1929, according to an, analysis 
| export trade by States made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

‘ The figures are based upon Ahrough 
export bills of lading, according to the 
Department, and do not provide a com- 
| pletely accurate index of the exact vol- 
ume of export shipments from each State. 
The through bill of lading represents the 
only available source of information in- 
dicating the export standing of the vari- 
ous States, it is pointed out. 

A diversified list of products were ex- 
ported from this group of States, rang- 
ing from dried milk to motor trucks and 
from hams td mules, according= to the 
anaylis. Wheat, lard, flour, machinery, 
| barley and corn products were among the 
|leading products exported. 
| Besides Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota recorded increases over the 
previous year. Minnesota, the leading 
exporting State of the group, registered 
la decline of 32 per cent while Kansas | 
j;and North Dakota showed smaller de- | 
clines, according to the Department’s 
statements, which follow in full text: \ 

Exports of merchandise from Minne- 
sota during 1929 were valued at $51,649,- 
|147 compared with $76,035,274 the pue- | 
vious year. - 

From the standpoint of value, wheat, 
| valued at $10,990,556, outranked all other 
products, and was followed by lard val- 
ued at $5,353,462; and barley, $5,227,009. 


Wheat Flour cE 
Was Among Leading Items 


Other leading exports, gvith compara- 
tive figures for 1928 were: - 
Wheat flour, $3,656,579 and $2,837,068; 
| machinery and parts, except agricultural, 
$2,310,106 and $1,676,270; hams and 
shoulders, $2,038,329 and $2,063,572; rye, | 
1,714,460 and $5,597,052; and iron ore,! 
1,371,089 and $1,207,948. i 
Fresh pork, bacon, sausage casings, 
| oleo oil, undressed furs, malt, buckwheat, 
corn, oats, vegetabfes and preparations 
—textiles, manufactured wood, wood 
pulp, coal, coke, refined petroleum oils, 
|abrasive paper and cloth, iron and steel 
|serap, vehicles and parts, chemicals and 
related products, books, maps, pictures, 
|and other printed matter, and hides and 
|skins except furs were included among 
the diversified products exported from) 
the State ering 1929. 
Exports of merchandise from Missouri 
were valued at $49,296,315 during the 
|ealendar vear 1929 compared with $29,- 
370,696 during 1928, and increase of $9,- 
925,619, according to statistics made pub- 
|lic by the Department of Commerce. 
| Wheat, valued at $8,378,720, ranked 
first in order among the commodities 
shipped from the State to foreign cus- 
tomers during the year and was followed 
in order by undressed furs, $3,537,703; 
corn, $3,377,483; wheat flour, $2,912,597; 
and lard, meluding neutral lard, $2,750,- 
259. 


Exports of Merchandise 
| From Iowa Increase in Value 


Plug tobacco, mules, eggs in the shell, 
| fodders, feed, plate and window glass, 
| field and garden seed, bacon, hides, and 
|skins, bags of jute, hams, bacon, and 








| bottling machinery were included in the 
| diversified list of article sold to foreign 
|customers, from the State during the 
| year. : 

| Exports of merchandise from Towa for 
{1929 were valued at $37,401,376, com- 
| pared with $32,305,237 for 1928, a gain 
|of $5,096,139. 

From the standpoint of value, lard 
led the 1929 exports with a total of $12,- 
693,801, followed by tractors, $4,485,- 
630; bacon, "$4,296,253; and hams, $3,- 
759,006, 

Other leading exports, with compara- 
e figures for 1928 were: 
Industrial machinery and ports, $974,- 
803 and $1,093,272; corn starch and corn 
flour, $483,782 and $433,813; ¢orn syrup, 
$1,345,408 and $926,524; corn, $1,093,036 
land $589,722, and pickled pork, $595,- 
1436 and $403,806, 

Canned meats, other meats, oleo oil, 





’ 


| 


Although high transportation costs ap-| immediate delivery of this product,” it ; furs and manufactures, animal products, 


pear to stand in the way of employing 
air transport as a regular means of de- 
livering milk and other perishable dairs 
products to metropolitan markets, re- 
ports have been received that airplanc 
deliveries are being made in limited cases 
on the Pacific coast, it was stated orally 
July 12 on behalf of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. 
Existing 
are 


methods of transportation 
generally satisfactory enough se 


that there probably will be no great de-| 
mand for the rapid service air~trans- | 
portation could furnish in speeding mili: | 


and cream to market, it was said, ai- 


though such a carrier likely would be} 


employed in special cases and in emer- 
gencies. The dairy industry,;so far has 
made only a few attempts to emplo 
this means of shipment. it was said, an 
no official reports of airplane deliveries 
have been received. 

“There is a demand in some larger 


miralty are carrying on a determined re-' cities for extra high grade milk and for 





$ 


’ 


| was explained, “but it seems that the 


demand would be, however, very limited. 
If anyone wanted an immediate deliv- 


|ery, the airplane would be the: logical | 


|method of accomplishing it.” 
,; _ It was said on behalf of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry that cvrrent transporta- 
tion costs make it impractical to con- 
sider employing present means of air 
|shipments for delivering such a bulky 
commodity. The problem of securing 
lightweigh® containers would 
thorough consideration before 


It was pointed out that air mail postage 
requires an expenditure not consistent 
with the value of speedy delivery of 
dairy products. 

In the absence of detailed information 
about an aerial milk delivery service now 
in operation in the vicinity of San Fran- 
| cisco, it was stated that the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics has no general | 


| knowledge. of the use of air lines for 
regular milk transportation, 


demand | 
h : C regular | 
air deliveries could be made practical. | 


|oatmeal and rolled oats, wheat flour,’ 
other grains and preparations, vegetable 
| products, textiles and manufactures, wood 
and paper manufactures, nonmetallic 
mineral products, iron and steel manu- 
factures, laundry machinery, other indus- 
trial machinery, tractor parts and acces- 
sories, and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts were included among the diversified 
produéts exported from the Sjate during 
1929. 


Kansas ‘Shows Decline 
In Total of Exports 


Exports of merchandise from Kansas 
for 1929 were valued at $23,805,710 com- 
pared with $26,526,804 for 1928. 

From the staridpoint of value, lard led 
the 1929 exports with a total of $6,435.,- 
308, followed in order by wheat flour, 
4,645,756. “cured hams and shoulders, 
$2.080,229,” and wheat, $1,494,527. 

Other leading commodities, with com- 
parative figures for 1928, were: 

Gasoline, $689,434 and $1,146,544; oleo 


| 





mre 


5,731 and $1,016,510; pickled pork, 


no figures for 1928; bacon, 


Fresh pork, sausage casings, butter, 


of |eggs in the shell, hides and skins, ex- 


cept furs; barley, corn, field and garden 
seeds, broom corn, textiles and manufac- 
tures, wood and paper, crude petroleum, 
aircraft, and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts were included among the diversified 
products sent from the State to foreign 
markets during 1929. 

Exports of merchandise from Nebraska 
were valued at $12,406,248, during 1929 
compared witn $10,768,231 the previous 
year, a gain of $1,638,017, according to 
figures made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

From the standpoint-of value, lard led 


‘all other products with a value of $2.,- 


943,792, followed by motor trucks and 
busses, except electric, $1,896,424, and 
bacon, $1,629,665. 

Other leading exports with compara- 
tive figures for 1928 were: 

Wheat, $691,457 and $31,800; hams 
and shoulders, 4607,037 and $736,009; 
corn, $539,275 and $300,117; wheat flour, 
$440,857 and $520,066; and oleo oil, 


$1,069,577 and $1,495,716. 


Crude Petroleum 
Ranks First in North Dakota 


Fresh pork, canned meats, pickled 
pork, sausage casings, oleo stock, tex- 


| tiles, wood and paper, metals and manu- 


factures, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, nonmetallic mineral products, ma- 
chinery, vehicles and parts, inedible ani- 


;mal oils and greases, hides and skins ex- 
|cept furs, and other vegetable products 


and beverages were included among the 
diversified products exported from the 
State during 1929. 

Exports of merchandise from South 
Dakota during 1929 were valued at $7,- 
095,247 compared with $6.140,142 
previous year, a gain of $955,105. 

From the standpoint of value, the prin- 
cipal commodities exported were lard, 


$3,550,438; hams and shoulders, $1,366,- | 


248; and bacon, $1.286,107, 

Other leading commodities exported, 
with comparative figures for 1928 were: 

Corn, $156.665 and $148.833; “other 
edible animals and animal products, 
$129,089 and $71.158; “other vegetable 
foed products, $68,850 and $52,718; tex- 
tiles and manufactures, $68,452 and $44,- 
316; and machinery, vehicles and parts, 
$58,793 and $72.052. 

Dried milk and cream, wood and paper, 
nonmetallic mineral products, metals and 


manufactures, chemicals and related 
products, inedible animals and animal 


products, and inedible vegetable products 
were included among the diversified prod- 
ucts exported from the State during 19: 





the | 
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In Mails Charged 
To Obsolete Lists 


Yearlys$600,000 Loss Due 
To Wrong Addresses and 
Nonuse of Return Cards, 

| Says Dead Letter Office 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
wasted each year by direct-mail adver- 
tisers using obsolete mailing lists, com- 
bined with the failure of advertisers to 
use return cards on envelopes, it was 
stated in a bulletin recently made pub- 
lic by the Post Office Department. It 
is estimated that advertising matter fur- 
nishes more than 50 per cent of all dead 
letters handled each year. 

During the fiscal year 1929, more than 
10,000,000 letters containing circulars 
and advertising matter, all mailed as 
first class matter, were disposed of as 
waste by the dead letter service, accord- 
ing to Department records. Figured 
5 cents each to cover cost of material, 
printing, labor and postage, the total 
expense amounts to more than $600,000. 

Two Reasons Assigned 

Two reasons may be assigned for at 
|least 95 per cent of all these letters be- 
| ing sent to the dead letter office, it was 

pointed out. ‘First, the use of obsolete 
mailing lists resalts in many circulars 
being mgiled to incorrect addresses. Sec- 
ond, the use of envelopes without return 
cards makes it impossible to return many 
pieces. 

It is the opinion of the Post Office De- 
partment that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars might be saved annually by ad- 
|vertisers if they would heed the De- 
|partment’s urgent request to use return 
cards on envelopes, instead of mailing 
them blank, it wa: stated. It is the De- 

partment’s view, the statement pointed 
out, that with few exceptions all sealed 
letters bearing first class postage are 
opened by reciprents, whether or not the 
envelope bears cards of mailers, and that, 
once opened, the contents will receive the 
same attention regardless of the nature 
of the envelope. 
Value of Return Card 

One of the arguments put forth by the 
Department in favor of use of return 
cards is that the return of nondeliveries, 
for which there is no charge for prepaid 
first class matter bearing a return re- 
quest, would enable the mailer to know 
at once how many of his circulars had 
been delivered, and to eliminate from his 
mailing list the incorrect addresses, 
thereby avoiding further waste of ma- 
terial, postage and labor in subsequent 
mailings. It would also save expens 
in having mailing lists corrected at local 
post offices, it was pointed out; for in- 
stead of sending in a complete list for 
correction, it would be necessary to send 
only a list of nondeliveries which had 
been returned. 

Under the practice of uging noncard 
or blank envelopes, the mailer has no 
means of knowing how many circulars 
'or ads have not been delivered. Records 
show that in the case of one large east- 
ern firm more than 50,000 letters were 
destroyed from-one mailing in noncard 
envelopes sealed under first class postage. 
Their waste in one mailing was not less 
than $2,500. 

Not only are these direct-mail adver- 
tisérs wasting a great deal of muoney 
each year by use of plain envelopes, it 
was explained, but the records of the 
dead letter office show that thousands 
|of individuals, corporations and business 
firms lose large sums of cash in this way. 


wr EEE 2 = ~~ 

Exports of merchandise from Nortig 
Dakota during 1929 were valued at $942, 
834, compared with $1,296,518 during the 
| previous year. . 

Crude petroleum ranked first in value 
among the State’s exports, being valued 
at $232,964, and was followed by ma- 
|chinery, vehicles and parts, $186,263, and 
| vegetable foods and beverages, $167,189. 

Other leading exports with compara- 
tive figures for 1928 were: 

Metals and manufactures, $54,022 and 
$46,070; inedible vegetable products, $32,- 
867 and $186,149; inedible animal and 
animal products $32,247 and $64,870; 
textile manufactures $15,405 and $29,302. 

Wood and paper, chemicals and related 
products, nonmetallic mineral products, 
rubber and friction tape, and edible ani- 
mals and animal products, were among 
the diversified commodities exported 
from North Dakota during 1929. 
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“Minority Leader 
Asks Ratification 
Of Naval Compact 


Approval as a Step to En- 
hance Commercial and 
National Security Urged 
By Senator Robinson 














Chicago, July 14—Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, Representative-at-large from 
Illinois and Republican Senatorial nom- 
jinee, was the principal witness during 
\the first day of the inquiry being con- 
ducted by the Senate investigating com- 
mittee into expenditures made during the 
recent Illinois primary campaign which 
ended Apr. 8. 

She submitted a statement outlining 
all the circumstances that surrounded 
her expenditures in seeking this nomina- 
tion. Her outlays, this showed, totaled 
$252,572.10; and in addition, according 
to the outline submitted, three organiza- 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
pf Virginia, and others were working, 
pn this question. The preamble to the 
resolution which tells of the Senators’ 
request of the President and Mr. Hoover's 
refusal, is considered by them the most 
pbjectionable part of the reservation. 

One Senator who conferred at the 
White House stated orally that he is not 
positive that the President is opposed 
to such a reservation and believes it will 





be adopted. All other reservations to tions supporting her campaign spent 
specific provisions in the treaty will be! $67,214.10. This made a totai of $319,- 
defeated, he said, explaining that suffi-! 786,40. 





votes act ‘eservati are | . . 
a ae eee © ees are! Her heavy expenditures in the recent 
more than enough to reject the compact | yinois campaign were regretted, Mrs. 
entirely, ’ i i ‘ 
, a eye " . : McCormick said, but had been foreseen 
Comfortable’ Quorum Predicted and were compelled by circumstances. 


The campaign was described by Mrs. 


Senator Watson also predicted that a : 
McCormick as one giving an opportunity 


“comfortable” quorum will be present by 


July 15. Both he and Senator Borah | for an exact accounting that would leave 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Foreign Relations;no question as te the sources of the 


money that was spent. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye, representing 
the investigating committee in Chicago, 
had authorized subpoenas for approxi- 


Cnairman, who discussed the treaty situ-, 
ation with the President July 14, stressed 
Lhe point of a quorum as of major im- 

portance in the ratification program. Mr. 

Watson sent several telegrams to ab- 

Fentees, saying that it is essential they 

should return immediately. 
& Five Senators who were not 

the first week, answered to their names 
July 14. They were Senators Gould 
(Rep.), of Maine, Greene (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont, Pine (Rep.), of Oklahoma, Harri- 
s0n (Dem.), of Mississippi, and Kean 
(Rep.), of New Jersey. Senator Watson 
pxpects still more to arrive until there 
are well over 60 who can appear at any 
moment. 

The day’s session closed with Senator 
Reed holding the floor, ready to speak 
in behalf of ratification the following 
morning, 

Message Is Discussed 

When Senator Robinson had concluded 
his remarks, Senator McKellar (Dem.), 
o: Tennessee, took the floor to discuss 
the President’s message refusing the 
Senate the secret papers touching ne- 
gotiation of the London treaty. 

“T dare say that no foreign govern- 
ment, that no foreign diplomat ever 
gave anything to the commissioners or 
to the President himself, in confidence, 
that they did not at the time or delivery 
expect such facts to go to the Senate 





during the four days which the hearing 
is expected to require. Most of the wit- 
nesses are from Cook County, in which 
Chicago is located. 

In his questioning of the nominee when 
she was on the stand, Senator Nye in- 
quired into organizations which had sup- 
ported her candidacy. He asked her 
about the Century Progress Womans’ 
Political Club. Mrs. McCormick said 
she had never heard of it. 

Previously she had listed but two or- 
ganizations as backing her. Later a 
third was added. She explained that in 
naming the two she had thought the 
Committee was referring to Cook 
County alone, 

Mrs. McCormick suggested that offi- 


present 


Ruth Hanna McCormick Volunteers and 
the Illinois Young People’s Republican 
Club be questioned. These are the three 
organizations whose expenditures, to- 
taling $67,214.10, were added to her total 
campaign cost. 


Detailed Statement 
By Mrs. McCormick 
Mrs. MeCormick said: 





when both are coequal in treaty mak- 

inz.” he said. “On May 1 in Washington I submitted 
“President Hoover is willing to vio-'to this Committee a detailed schedule of 

late in spirit the Constitution of the my $252,572.30 expenditures in my cam- 


paign for the Republican nomination for 


United States Senator from Illinois, 


United States, to disregard its mandate 
himself and __ the 


of equality between 

Senate in the treaty-making power, and) «yy yeport was the most complete 
fr OR Moe °c . Yons > te, 7 . . 7 ; Z 
affront 96 Members of the Senate elected eye; “placed before any investigating 


by the people of the various States, 
rather than to affront representatives ol 
foreign nations who may be injured in 
feome way. he President is surely an 
Internationalist. He has more regara 
for the representatives of Great Britain, 
Japan or France or Italy than he has 
for the representatves of the Senate who 
ave his coequals in the treaty-making 
power. 


committee. The report was based upon 
a campaign period twice as long as any 
previous report by other candidates. 
That schedule of expenditures, made un- 
der oath, was minutely complete. It 
listed absolutely all my receipts and dis- 
bursements. At that time I testified 
that volunteer organizations of citizens 
had worked in my behalf. 

“The Chicago Tribune yesterday 
quotes Senator Nye as follows: 

“‘Mrs. McCormick is to be the first 
witness at her own request,” said Sena- 
tor Nye on leaving Washington. ‘The 
investigators working for the Committee 
have found that Mrs. McCormick ex- 
pended approximately $325,000 instead 
of the $252,000 which she reported.’ 

“This assertion is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. Three weeks ago I not only 
wrote Senator Nye that three volunteer 
organizations had expended $67,214.10 in 
addition to my personal expenditures of 
$252,572.30, but I gave him that informa- 
tion before his investigators had inquired 
into that expenditures. 

I also gave the same information on 
June 30 in a letter to the New York 
Times, which it published on that day. 

“In reporting these facts, I stated that 
I was supplying the figures to Senator 
Nye, as chairman, in order to facilitate 
the work of the Committee. Since then, 
I understand, therefore, in -~what respect 
the Committee’s private investigators 
‘found’ facts, which were already three 
weeks’ old upon the Committee’s records. 


Called Breach of Trust 
“Our President is impregnated with 
the doctrine of secret diplomacy, that 
doctrine that has caused more wars than 
all the battleships that have ever been 
built. This very treaty, written in secret, 


is a notable example of the misunder- 
@:dandings, doubts, suspicions and hatreds 
brought about by secret diplomacy. Why 
were France and Italy almost on the 
verge of war all during the conference. 
Great Britain and France came almost 
to a serious misunderstanding. 

“Under these circumstances, I am 
nuite sure that the ‘President will notify 
his friends in the Senate that he will 
accept the reservation offered by Senator 
Norris, in which reservation it is said 
that the treaty will be ratified with the 
understanding that there are no secret 
understandings. 

“It is a clear and distinct breach of 
trust and a violation of the law of good 
faith for the President to refuse to give 
this information to his co-partner.” 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, de- 
clared the treaty to be full of errors, that 
delegates to the conference had been in- 
duced to surrender vital points which 
would weaken our Navy to a large ex- 
tent. 

Importance of a strong Navy and ade- 
quate national defense has been stressed 
by a great many Presidents of the United 
States, the Nevada Senator pointed out. | 
He read quotations from Presidents | 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Adams, 
Jackson, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Hard- | 
ing, Coolidge and others. | 

“These Presidents saw the duty of the 
American people in maintaining an ade- 
guate national defense and protecting 
pur sea borne commerce,” he said. 

Mr. Oddie Defends Admirals 

Senator Oddie spoke in defense of ad- 
mirals of the Navy who had been at- 
tacked, he said, by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed, and the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Stimson. He called 
ettention specifically to reference by Mr. 
teed to the admirals as “admirals who 
have seen so much of Washington and 
so little of the sea.” 

“That reference to these men, as well 


Names of Volunteer 
Organizations Given 


“On my first appearance before this 
Committee, I testified that two yolunteer 
organizations had worked 
in Cook County and I gave the names 
of the officers of those organizations to 
enable the Committee to call upon them 
6A = oe 


documents to the Senate, Senator Me- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, called the 
attention of the Senate to instances in 
which such documents had been given the 
Senate in connection with treaty making. 

Senator Fess, however, 
instances in which documents were pre- 
sented had taken place “when matters of 
secrecy were secret but that now such 
was not the case. Senators have pub- 
licly announced,” he said, ‘“‘that they 
would not be bound by secrecy except 
by their own judgment.” 

Resolution Is Cited 

A resolution adopted at the eleventh 

annual encampment of the Department 


5 the references by the Secretary of | ¢¢ Maryland, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
“fate is, to put it mildly, most unfor- | was read from the desk at the request 
tunate,” declared Senator Oddie. hese | of Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
admirals are men who should not be) oy It follows in full text: 

talked of in as light a vein, in as dis- Whereas, thé United States of Amer- 
respectful a vein, as that. These men jeg has taken a disadvantageous posi- 


have not been treated fairly.” He stated 


that the admirals had been carefully se- 
lected in reaching their present rank, 
and cited a list of seven admirals cred- 
ited with 21 years or more of service 
at sea. 

“¥ do not believe that the American 
people will stand for such a slur at the 
officers who have spent their lives in the 
service,” he continued, “For statesmen 
to criticize of€cers in this manner is un- 
fair. Naval officers in the history of this 
Nation have performed heroic acts of 
statesmanship which have kept the coun- 
try out of war.” 

The Nevada Senator cited further in- 
stances in which naval officers had served 
the Nation to advantage in diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Continuing, Senator Oddie emphasized 
adverse effects of the treaty on foreign 
commerce, development of the merchant 
marine, and national defense. Foreign} 
opposition to the development of )the! 
American merchant marine is evidenced 
in ‘the London treaty, a severe blow to 
the merchant marine,” on which, he said, 
“the prestige, prosperity and security 
of the Nation depend.” 

In response to matter placed in the} 
Cengressional Record by Senator Fess | 
(Hep.), of Ohio, which cited instances | 
which Presidents had refused to give| 


tion in abandoning the 5-5-3 ratio afte 
paying such a great price to obtain 
at the Washington Conference in 1922, 
and 


it 


has taken a disadvantageous position in 
having cruisers placed in two categories 
and accepting a lesser number of 8-inch 
cruisers than the overwhelming evidence 
of our leading experienced naval officers 
say is absolutely essential for our na- 
tional defense, and 

Whereas, we are convinced that there 
are serious loopholes disadvanta~eous to 
the United States of America 
recently executed London naval treaty, 
and that the United States of America 
has made a complete about face since 
the Geneva conference by giving up the 
American 


is the protection of our sea borne com- 
merce,” therefore be it 

Resolved that, in the opinion of the 
Department of Maryland, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, at its 
11th annual encampment assembled at 
Cumberland, Md., this 16th day of June, 


should take ample time to investigate 
thoroughly the naval treaty of London 
before ratification thereof, 


Explained by Mrs. 


mately 60 witnesses who may be called | 


cials of the Voters Progressive Club, the ! 


in my behalf, 


asserted that | 


Whereas, the United States of America | 


in the | 


doctrine supported by all our | 
Presidents from Washington to Coolidge, | 
jthat “the primary function of the Navy | 


1930, the Senate of the United States | 





for reports of their expenditures. 
named then the Voters’ Progress Club 


I | 


and the Ruth Hanna McCormick Volun- | 


teers. 
“T failed to mention the Illinois Young 


' 


Peoples Republican Clubs, Inc., for the | 


reason that I was only discussing Cook 
County expenditures, whereas only a 
nominal part of the expenditures of that 
organization was used in Cook County. 
The Illinois young peoples Republican 
body was really a down-state organiza- 
tion. The contributions to the three or- 
ganizations were made by friends and 
relatives, 

“The cdéntributions of the Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Volunteers were $8,300; 
the Voters Progress Club, about $44,000. 


When I first appeared before this Com- | 


mittee in Washington, on May 1, I did 
not know what the three volunteer or- 
ganizations had expended, but immedi- 
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to | October, said the 
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Senate Campaign Expendi tures Federal Group | 
| McCormick To Study Public 


Nominee of Republican Party in Illinois Testifies at Hear- 
ing in Senate Investigation Held in Chicago 
Before Senator Nye 


Domain Problems 





Committee on Conservation 
And Administration W£ill- 
Visit Locations of Several 
Western Projects 





Public domain problems in the western 
States are being studied on the ground 
by various members of the Committee 
on the Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain, which was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover, according 
to a statement by the Committee on 
July 14. 

This personal study is in anticipation 
of the next meeting of the Committee, in 
statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Six of the members from the western 
States have made arrangements to visit 
other States, with the problems of which 
they are least familiar, and learn at first 


ately upon obtaining that information I | hand of conditions to be discussed in the 


gave it to your Committee. 
“My statement of personal expendi- 
tures still remains as made on May 1. 


“Three main points were covered in 
my initial statements to your Com- 
mittee: 

“i... ‘Ene 30 was my own 





money; 

“2. It was spent legitimately; 

“3. No law was violated, there being 
no Illinois or Federal law which limits 
campaign expenditures in a senatorial 
primary, 


Auditors Given 
Access to Records 


! 


report to the President. These members 
are: 


Prof. William Peterson, State Agricul- 


| ture College, Logan, Utah; I. M. Brand- 


| jord, commissioner 
investments, Helena, 


and 
Ww. 


State lands 
Mont.; Perry 


of 


| Jenkins, vice president for Wyoming of 
| the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
| Association, Big Piney, Wyo.; George M. 


json City, Nev.; 


| Phoenix, Ariz.;: 


“T assured the Committee at that time | 


that I would be pleased to offer its mem- 
bers my cordial assistance in obtaining 
all the facts which it was authorized to 
get. To that end I have willingly con- 
sented to permit this Committee’s audi- 
tor’s to use my office and have full ac- 
to all records bearing upon cam- 
paign expenses. That “audit was com- 
pleted after four or five weeks and I 
am informed that my office records, in- 
cluding book accounts and checks, verify 
my detailed sworn statement of May 1. 

“More than 10 weeks have elapsed 
since this committee held its only public 
session and in that interval a great deal 
of misinformation has reached the pub- 
lic. This was unfortunate a§ it was ini- 
possible for those of us concerned in this 
inquiry to have a public opportunity to 
refute these absurd and sometimes ma- 
licious comments. 

The 10 weeks have been seized upon 
by antagonistic political leaders and 
editors in an effort to build up a public 
opinion based, not on the official com- 
mittee record, but on wild guesses anc! 
innuendo. It is good for all concerned 
therefore to have again an open hear- 
ing where the whole truth may be told 
under oath. 


Expenditure of 
Million Dollars Denied 


After a recent meeting of the Demo- 
cratic State central committee of Tlii- 
broadcast that 





cess 


i 
| Bu 
| Committee, representing the State 


Malone, State engineer of Nevada, Car- 
Rudolph Kuchler, pres- 
Tax Payers Association, 
1X, IT. H. Nash, State land 
commissioner, Boise, Idaho. 
Inspection Under Way 

It is expected that they will spend sev- 
eral weeks in this study. . 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of the 
ireau of Reclam=tion, a member of the 
of 


ident, State 


| California, has already left for the West, 


Bwhere he will 


Visit the Boulder Dam 
and a number of the irrigation prejects 
and meet with other members of the 
Committee as opportunity arises. 


R. K. Tiffany, hydraulic engineer, of 
Olympia, Wash., a member of the Com- 
mittee from that State, has extended an 
invitation to the eastern members of 


the Committee to visit the West during 
the Summer with a view to becoming 
better acquainted with or refreshing 
their memories of problems relating: 
watersheds, reclamation, power, grazing, 
and minerals. These members are: 

Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, Wash-! 
ington, D. C.; Gardner Cowles, Des 
Moines, lowa; James P, Goodrich, Win- 
chester, Ind.; Hiuntley N, Spaulding, 
Rochester, N. H.; George H. Lorimer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wallace Townsend, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

To Diseuss Problems 

During the course of their trip they 

would meet with and discuss these prob- 


io 


lems on the ground with the western 
members of the Committee and others 
interested in the conservation and ad- 


ministration of the public domain. 

The above plans are in accordance 
with a suggestion made by Hon. James 
R. Garfield, chairman of the Committee, 
at the close of the meeting held in Wash- 
ington early in June. At that time Mr. 


| Garfield said: 


nois, a statement was 
$1,000,000 was spent by me or in my 
behalf in the April primary. I sent a/| 


telegram to the chairman of the Demo- |} 


cratic committee urging him to appeat 
before this committee at the first public 
hearing and defend that astonishing as- 
sertion. He denied it had*been maae 
officially by any member of this com- 
mittee; but the fact remains that it has 
been published in hundreds of newspa- 
pers with a hope that it has made the 
desired impression on many thousanas 
of citizens who have not heard of my 
formal contradiction. I wish again to 
deny that statement and all other sim- 
ilar propaganda. 

“Your Committee is authorized to 
gather information as to primary ex- 
penditures in senatorial campaigns. You 
are directed by the Senate also to de- 
termine what part political patronage 
plays in senatorial campaigns. Regard 
that as a vital factor in determining 
how much money a candidate may be 
compelled to expend to prevail over the 
organized position of a Senator who 
has controlled Federal patronage in his 
State for years. The primary system 
has other vexing elements, It is of 
course necessary to use more money in 
| Illinois with a population 
mately 7,500,000 than Nevada with oniy 
77,407. Of the 102 counties in Illinois, 
'each of 10 counties has a greater popu- 


lation than the total population of 
Nevada. 
Cites Inferences 

Of Alliances 

“Suggestions have been made and 
widely published that my candidacy in 


Cook County had the active support of 
various factions and factional leaders 
'who, presumably, expended substantial 
sums in an effort to nominate me for the 
Senatorship. 

“The inference has 
was in alliance with various Chicago 
factional organizations, of which the 
city hall machine is the“one most fre- 
quently mentioned in this connection. 
These inferences have been readily ac- 
cepted by my political opponents. 

“Throughout the Fall and Winter of 
1929-30, no organization leaders in Cook 
County made any announcement as to 
their attitude on the Senatorship. The 
fact that I had undertaken a campaign 
without any organized political support 
apparently had led the factional leaders 
in Cook County to believe that my 
chances for victory were slight. 

“Between Jan. 13, when I started my 
speaking campaign downstate, and the 
middle of March, when I began my active 
campaign in Cook County, however, I had 
personally been able to build up such 
formidable popular strength that the fac- 
tional leaders in Codk County recognized 
the probability of my nomination. 

“The subsequent developments were fa- 
vorable to my candidacy although they 
involved no alliances between myself and 
the county organization leader and in- 
volved no understanding between myself 
and th¢ m, involved no use of money for 
a common purpose and involved no 
pledges that should be effective either 
during the campaign or after the pri- 
mary. 

“My freedom from alliances was as 
complete on the day of election as it had 
been from the beginning of the campaign. 
Leaders of political organizations 
Cook County, who were opposed to the 
|eandidacy of Senator Deneen and to his 
effort to nominate candidates for many 
of the more important county offices, 
saw in my candidacy a possibility of im- 
proving their prospect of defeating Mr. 
Deneen. 

“‘Some of these organized groups pub- 
licly endorsed my candidacy and some of 
|\themj sent out sample ballots in their 
| wards on which crosses were marked op- 


been made that I 


| posite my name. All these things were | for all expenditures.” 


of approxi- | 


| alliances in the county 


| liances so emphatic 


“T think it unwise for any of us to 
crystallize our thoughts at present be- 
cause we have not yet considered the 
problems sufficiently, byt when we get 


result of this Summer’ 
study and after meeting with one an 
other, as I hope we will, and discussing 
the matter on the ground, we will have 
some definite suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the entire committee.’’ 


together as the 





District of Columbia Man 
Chosen as Norway Minister 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on July 14, 
has selected Hoffman Philip, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for appointment as Amer- 
ican Minister to Norway, to succeed 
Laurits Swenson, resigned. 

Mr. Philip formerly was American 

Minister to Persia, having resigned that 
post in March, 1929. 
0 ———————_——_————S— Hy 
done without any request from me but 
purely on the initiative of the organiza- 
tion leaders who believed that such a 
course would add strength to their own 
county and city candidates. 

“There is not the slightest reason to 
assume that the voters of Cook County 
were misled by these developments ints 
the belief that I had formed political 
on the contrary, 
IT had repeatedly assured the yoters; not 
only of Cook County, but of the State, 
that I had no such alliances and that } 
proposed to make none, 

“As a matter of fact, I made my as- 
surances of my independence of such ai- 
that my political 


| opponents in the primary sought to take 


in |} 


| 


advantage of those assurances by con- 
struing them to mean that I was not a 
regular Republican but that I was run- 
ning as an independent. 

“IT limited my work in Chicago and 
Cook County to the task of addressing 
my own meetings and talking to the 
people over the radio and thus appealing 
directly to the individual members of 
the communities in behalf of my can- 
didacy. 

“My large vote 
won without exces 
either by myself, 
behalf, Conditions 


in Cook County was 
sive use of money, 
or by others, in) my 
in Chicago and Cook 


County were such that it was my chiei 
opponent who was compelled to make 
liberal disbursements in behalf of the 
ticket on which his name led 45 other 
candidates, Even that expenditure 
could not avert a defeat which was 


termed a ‘landslide’ by the press. 

“Political organization of a State with 
approximately 7,500,000 population re- 
quires heavy expenditures of monéy. 
decided to finance 
with the help of personal friends who 
contributed the $67,214.10 to.the three 
organizations already mentioned. 
Through my county campaign managers 
I paid for halls, banners and music. I 
did not need to hire speakers for I made 
my own speeches. I paid field workers 
and financed the county budgets for put- 
ting up posters, advertising meetings, 
canvassing the voters, preparing poll 
lists, distributing pamphlets, button 
stickers, pins, and all other details of a 
campaign, 

“T had foreseen the heavy expendi- 
tures and, I regretted, as any other can- 
didate would have regrettted “that cir- 
cumstances compelled the use of money 
to the extent indicated, But my decision 
was taken deliberately, I recognized 
this as an unique opportunity for a can- 
didate, free from organized political al- 
liances, to conduct an honest and suc- 
cessful campaign for the senatorial 
nomination in which there would be no 
question as to What the campaign cost, 
nor any doubt as to who was responsible | 


}ommend an 


my own campaign, | 


| respondence, 





Yearly Grant of $2.50-per 
To States for Education Urged 


National Advisory Committee on Education Advocates 
Repeal of Laws Setting Up Federal Supervision 
Of Schools, Dr. Cooper Says | 








. 

An attempt to reconcile the historic |tem and understands it as few people do. 
attitude of the American people toward) The report isolates the fundamental 
education with a practical situation is|issues and states them with a clarity | 
revealed in the tentative proposals of;that is unmistakable. The report is| 
the National Advisory Committee onj worthy of wide reading. Every man and| 
Education, the Commissioner of Educa-| woman who sits in a legislattwe position | 
tion, Dr. William J. Cooper, declared in/|in either Federal or State government | 
a siatement made public July 14. 

The proposals which were tentatively | 
approved by unanimous vote involve} 
seven major propositions. They recom-; 
mend the repeal of all laws that give 
annual Federal grants in any form to} 
States for special phases of education | 


cerning education. 


the following points of view: 
the people experiment with solutions of | 


of interest to particular groups of the) felt needs, making costly errors if neces- 
people, or that set up Federal super-| sary, charging these off asa part of their 


necessary education. In this way only 
can democracy eventually succeed. i 

Second, the important issue in grove 
ment as in business, is efficiency. 
ciency requires expertness which cannot | 
tolerate the trial and error method. This 
expertness can best be furnished by a| 
class trained to govern. Lackig 
class, power may be vested by 


vision and control because of conditions 
precedent to the grant, and instead, rec- 
annual Federal appropria-| 
tion of $2.50 per child under 21 years of 
age, restricted to educational operations, 
and to be used as the States see fit under 
their own responsibility. 

They further provide for a Federal 
financial audit to describe specifically 
where the funds are spent. A Federal 
research headquarters for the concentra- 
tion, coordination, and diffusion of infor- 
mation on all phases of Federal research 
and education and more appropriations 
to carry on research in the several 
agencies are proposed. 

Provisions are made for the adjust- 
ment of the present system with the 
proposed one in_ several propositions. 
(Full text of the proposals and accom- 
panying discussion were given in The 
United States Daily on July 11.) 


Would Involve Total 
Of About $112,060,250 


Information made available at the di- 
vision of statistics in the Office of Edu- 
cation discloses that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a grant of $2.50 per child 
under 21 years of age, it would involve, 
according to census figures of 1920, a 
total of 44,824,000 persons. The total 
annual appropriation, it was pointed out, 
would be $112,060,250. 

When asked for an opinion about this 
amount, Dr. Cooper stated orally that at 
least three bills were before the last 
Congress calling for appropriations of 
$100,000,000 for rural education. 

The present appropriation of Congress 
for educational purposes, exclusive of 
that which is expended for those agencies 
falling within independent Federal con- | 
trol, totals $23,587,936, according to the 
division of statistics. 

These subsidies for the fiscal year of 
1930 are as follows: For colleges of ag-| 


repre- | 


propriations. With the growth 


character. 

Strong arguments can be advanced for 
both points of view. The advisory com- 
mittee clearly favors the former of these 
policies. Unquestionably it is i 
toric policy 
usually only under the stress of War con- 
ditions. 


tionalism has led to a gradual transfer 
of both power and resources from the 
State capitals to the national capital. 
Amendment 16, permitting Congress to 
| place a direct tax on incomes, gave the 
Government at Washington a 
source of revenue and greatly weakened 
the financial resources of the State gov- 
ernments. 

Probably this amendment was inevita- 
| ble, due to, first, the tendency of wealth 
to take increasingly intangible form; 
and second, the tendency for the owner- 
ship and control of this wealth to con- 
centrate in a few urban centers. 


Cites Federal Help 
For Local Works 


Moreover, the popular election 


tives, which has the initiative in 


riculture and) mechanic arts, $2,550,000; | money and in a sense a whip-hand in| orderly 
for agricultural experiment stations, in-| appropriations, 

cluding all States and Territories of |making local improvements with 

Alaska and Hawaii, but not Gueam,;eral funds. The Congressman 

Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, $4,-|could bring back important appropria-| stead 


500,000; for Cooperative extension work, 


$7,662,926; for vocational education, in-| popular. Consequently — the Federal | 
cluding home economics, $7,800,000; and| Government has built canals, magnifi- 
for rehabilitation training, $1,075,000. cent public buildings (even in 

No one knows and will not know until| Where good business practice 
such a proposal is into operation) have dictated renting), the 


put 
whether the less populous and poorer 
States will be placed upon a parity with 


cently extended aid for highways. 
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Child Business Urged 
To GoSlowly in 
- Discharging Men 





Reduction of Forces and 


Wages Reacts to Depress 
All Industry, Says Repre- 


sentative 0’Conmnor 





Industry would be aided and unemploy- 


| should feel under obligations to. read it ment largely eliminated if business heads 
before casting a vote on any project con-| would think in terms of 


industry as a 


|whole and of their own particular enter- 

People generally subscribe consciously {Prise as only a part of the whole, said 
or unconsciously to one ot the other of | Representative 
First, let| Tulsa, 


0’Connor (Rep.), of 
Okla., in a statement July 14. 


“With this viewpoint,”” he said, “it 


would become immediately obvious that 


the lawing off of men or 


( 


the reduction 
of wages was not a matter of concern 


solely to the particular industry involved, 


this | nor’s 


sentatives of the people ina small group! consumers. 
of well trained men held responsible by | velope 
their need of legislative support for ap-| satisfy 


The second issue of vital importance! out. 
jis that of finance. The trend toward na-| be taken up at the next session. 


large | becomes 


| before 


i dredg- | ation. 
ing of rivers and harbors, and more re-| many 


i but that it vitally affected industry as 
UM- | 9 


whole. 


Mutual Consideration Urged 


An authorized summary of Mr. 0’Con- 
statement follows in full text: 
Men who cease to produce are poor 
The money in the pay en- 
goes to purchase the needs and 
the wants of the employes. 


1 I 1 of na-|Every employe is an employer, as is the 
tionalism in America there has been aj real employer, because hundreds of oth- 
marked tendency to look to the Federal) ers are employed to produce and furnish 
Government to set up commissions of this the things which he needs and will pur- 


chase if he is employed. 

_ There is not a great deal that legisla- 
tion can do to solve the unemployment 
problem, but I hope the Senate con- 


: the his-!ferees will insist on retaining section 10 
which has been abandoned) of the bill (S. 3059) 


to provide for ad- 
vance planning of construction works by 
the Government, which the House struck 
The bill is in conference and will 


This. section provides that the Govern- 


|ment plan insadvance for buildings and 


projects, so as to have’ everything in 
readiness to advertise for bids and 
award the contracts just as soon as it 
apparent that a_ condition of 
unemployment is increasing at a dan- 
gerous rate. 

The Government should hold back its 
projects from competing with private in- 
dustry in times of prosperity, and then 
enter the field immediately and furnish 
employment when private industry slows 
down or slackens. 

Many months and often years elapse 
the money is appropriated for 
projects authorized by the Government. 
It is for this reason, if the Government 


of is going to help at all toward solving 
Members of the House of Representa-| unemployment, it must abandon the pres- 
rasing ent plan of preparing for projects in an 


course and then awarding the 


has been conducive to contraets when the plans and specifica- 
Fed- | tions 


are completed without regard to 


who conditions of the labor market; and, in- 


of that policy, adopt the policy 


tions for his district generally has been| which was proposed in section 10, 


Ineptitude of Legislation 


As. stated, there is very little that 


Places | legislation can do toward relieving, meet- 
might |ing and solving the unemployment situ- 


This is just another one of the 
fields where ill imstead of good 


comes from looking to the Government 


The committee doubtless recognized|to change a situation by changing the 


We will come around one of these days 


the more populous and richer - States : ae : : ; 
under the scheme of the general sub- that a logical application of the historic| statutory law. 
sidy based upon population under 1 | principle would require reducing Federal 


Dr. Cooper answered in reference to an|t@Xation and 


inquiry. The committee has evidently 
found sufficient facts to justify the the- 
ory that there will be a more equitable 
and a more equalized support of educa- 
tion under its control, he added. 


Would Not Be Allowed 
Administrative Power 


what he thought about 
the criticism expressing fear that the! 
proposed research headquarters would 
develop into an administrative agency, 
control the funds, and ultimately evolve | 
into a “superdepartment” which might 
possibly rob the States of their inde- 
pendence and control over their systems 
of education, Dr. Cooper said that a re- 
search agency should always be free 
from administrative functions, 

However, he pointed out, any scheme 
for a follow-up and check-up on the ex- 
penditure of, funds will have to be safe- 
guarded carefully or it will exert some 
authority. It hard to keep actual 
control from following fiscal control, Dr. 
Cooper said, 

Citing the Office of Education as an 
example to the contrary, Dr. Cooper 
called attention to its long relationship 
in reference to the land-grant colleges, 
during which it has never dictated the 
appointment of a professor, a course of 
study, nor wielded any control repug- 
nant to local autonomy. 

Some opponents of the requirement of 
military training in those colleges criti- 
cised the Office for insisting upon the 
retention or introduction of a military 
course, but to receive the grant, accord- 
ing to law, the Office had no alternative 
but insist that the condition be fulfilled, 
he pointed out. | 

The full text of the prepared statement 
of Dr, Cooper follows: 

I have read the memorandum of prog- 
ress issued by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education with much in- 
terest. The membership of this commit- 
tee includes the outstanding educators of 
this country. Its director, Dr. Suzzallo, 
is a product of the American school sys- 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 14, 1930 


ithe light of the tendency as old 


aid, the committee evidently 
that the demands of practical 
therefore, seems to be 


The report, an 


tical situation. 
It would seem to me that those 
disagree with the report face 


When asked 


efficiency theory of the Government as 


fering a better solution than the com- 


with a practical situation. 


\ 


Termed Unfavo 





, 





alerpower Reports 





House Committee Says 
Projects Are Not Advised 





engineers On streams throughout the 
basis for 
have been 
orally July 


Committee 


waterpower 
unfavorable, it was 
14 on behalf of the 
on Rivers and Harbors, 


Department on 38. 


amination and survey work under the act 


The Committee explained 


following the belief by Congress that 


on streams in an _ unsystematic 


able water power. 





i 
tif 
i 


,where there are waterpower 
ties, a suitable program could 
out whereby 


would be put to the most advantageous 





8 a. m—Senator Watson (Rep.), of constructed more economically. 
Indianaj majority leader of the Senate, 
}attended a breakfast conference at the 
| White House on the London naval treaty 
situation in the Senate and the question 
of maintaining a quorum te act on the 
treaty. 

8:45 a. m.—Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, also called to 
discuss the London naval treaty sitation. 

10:30 a, m.—Representative Woodrufi 
(Rep.), of Bay City, Mich. called to pay 
his farewell respects before leaving for 
his home in= Michigan. 

11 a,m.—Arthur Caylor, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., representative of the pro-|! L ) é 
posed Pan American reciprocal trade con- involving the intangible tax law as ap- 
ference to be held at Sacramento, Calif.,| plied to interstate railroads, it 
who has just completed a 17,000-miie 
trip by commercial airplane to Latin- 
American and South American countries, 
where he extended invitations to the gov- | 
ernments to the conference, called to ask 
the President to send:a letter to be read 
at the conference, 

12:15 p. m.—The American Minister | 
to Ecuador, William Dawson, called to 
pay his respects. 

2:15 p. m.— Ulrich Duvivier, newly ap- 
pointed Minister to Haiti, presented his 
letters of credence. 


1927, it was explained, it was 


for future improvements on 


ties, 





Accord Reached in Texas 
On Taxing of Railways 


Austin, Tex., July 14,—An L 
judgment is to be entered in the District 


eral, Robert Lee Bobbitt. ; 
An agreement has been reached, it was 


kana & Fort Smith Railroad and the first 
assistant attorney general, H. Grady 


increasing State and local | and 
taxation sufficient to carry education, [pn cause and effect, and supply and demand, 
as the/do not 
Nation itself to look to Washingrton for| tent 

concluded | More 
Politics | result 
|required Federal subsidies for education, |the facts and adjust ourselves to chang- 


who | 10U: 1 
the |due to unemployment is inherent in our 


dilemma of either frankly accepting the| industrial system, and it can not be met 


eabl e industry 


All reports made thus far by Army /from industry as a whole, 


United States with a view to laying the| standpoint that it views 
improvements|and all other matters affecting industry. 
stated|The thing that would help industry more 
House|than anything else, would establish it on 


It was stated that of the 150 projects | largely 
to be examined and studied under the|be for the captains of industry to cease 
provisions of an act passed in 1927 ye-|thinking only in terms of their own in- 
ports had been received from the War | dustry 


It is expected, according to the Com- | ticul_.r 
mittee, that all of this preliminary ex-| whole. 


which was causing the loss of consider-| duce 
It was believed that'!consumed; 
' preliminary examinations and surveys| take 
were conducted systematically on streams| overproduction, because there would be 
possibili-|no unemployment, and everybody would 
be laid! be enaployed and everybody would be 
all available waterpower)jconsuiming what the others produced. 


With the passage of this measure jn) policy 
proposed | American 
that this survey should lay the basis}; American capital abroad and there es- 
streams |tablishing modern mass 
relative to their water power possibili- dustries and installing American meth- 


recognize that such basic laws as 


respond to any appreciable ex- 
to changes in the statutory law. 
immediate and lasting benefit will 
from an honest attempt to face 


ing conditions and work for betterment 


;effort to reconcile the historic attitude of of the situation by improving the basic 
America toward education with a prac-|conditions out of which 


the situation 
arises. ; 
The evil and tremendous economic loss 


and solved by legislation, or by the Gov- 


superseding the democratic theory or of-|¢’nment, but by a newer, fuller and bet- 


ter understanding of its ismplications on 


mittee has been able to formulate which|the part of industry itself; that is, on 
will reconcile historic American practices the part of those who make and mould 


the policy of industry, who furnish the 
brains, the management and the indus- 
trial statesmanship which guides the 
course of industry. 
do not believe that 
as a whole have fully recog- 
their obligation or their oppor- 
Their failure to @rasp the situa- 


the leaders of 


nized 
tunity. 


River tion is due, in my opinion, to this one 


fact more than anything else—each in- 
dustry persists in thinking of itself as 
a separate and distinct entity, unrelated 


from this narrow, short-sighted 
unemployment, 


It is 


aneven keel, bring permanent prosperity, 
eliminate unemployment, would 


and try to think in terms of 
industry as a whole, and of their par- 
industry as only a part of that 
the automobile 


The oil industry and 


will be completed within two more years.| industry are directly affected by every 
that the | man anywhere in the United States who 
measure offering this study was enacted| loses his job or has his salary reduced. 


It is true that no one industry could 


dams and locks were being constructed survive, if it insisted on going ahead and 
manner|employing men to manufaéture and pro- 


to what is being 
industries would 
would be no 


without regard 
but if all 


this attitude, there 


Consideration must be given to world. 


usage, and the dams and locks would be! wide conditions, but I seriously question 


the pztriotism and the wisdom of the 
which is now begun by many large 
industries im taking their 


production in- 


jods and machinery and employing cheap 
|foreigm labor to manufacture abroad the 


joutput of their industry for export needs. 


Such a policy may make money for 
industry and may stabilize the loans and 
investments of our international bankers. 
But it will not bring prosperity to 


agreed | America. 


| If American management and Amer- 


stated, between attorneys for the Texar-| should 





|Chandler, representing the attorney gen-/tive mileage in other States. 
eral and the State tax commission, pro-|commissioner, FyC. Weinert, pointed out 
viding that the railroad wilh pay taxes|that if State lines were ignored in fig- 
on 35 intangible veluation ay oe Sl, | urings oud proreting teibona oarels s the 
, or each of the las ree years, | intangri tax law wou e entirely u 

The State had claimed a valuation of $2,- ana tT td 10 
500,000 and the railroad had tendered {all interstate railroads entering Texas 


lemployment to foreign 
t \ Is an-|American citizens are left unemployed 
‘nounced at the office of the attorney gen-|at home, the present situation will grow 


Court for the Western District of Texas|ican mroney and American machinery are 
in settlement of three years of litigation| exported to foreign lands and then give 


labor, while 


worse ead of better. 











. be fixed on earnings in Texas, 
while the railroad claimed the right to 


prorate Texas earnings over unproduc- 
The tax 


The principle will be applied to 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec-| payment on $500,000 for 1928 and 1929,/and will materially affect the State’s 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| it was said. 


| 


| 


The State contended that the valuation | was stated. 


revenues from the major #runk lines, it 
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Auto Equipment 
To Be Inspected 


~ In Massachusetts 








Compulsory Examination of 
All Cars to Feature State’s 


Participation in ‘Save-a 


Life’ Campaign 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 14. 


every 
the 


State’s participation in 


taneously in August by the 


tee on street and highway ' safety. 


follows in full text! 


the 





ing toll of automobile accidents. 


way safety which will assist in the in- 


spection drive through its local commit- 
tees in every city and town and which | 
will handle the educational work that | 
will form the second phase of the cam- 


paign. 
Inspection Arranged 


Although the intensive period for the | 


all-New England drive is set for the 
month of August, Registrar Parker will 
allow the motorists of Massachusetts the 
two months of August and September to 
have their equipment inspected. 
that period each motorist must visit an 


authorized service station for an inspec- | 


tion. If his car is-found to meet all re- 
quirements he will receive a sticker as 
proof of that fact. If any of the equip- 
ment 


will be issued. 


The inspection will apply to brakes, | 


lights. horn, mirror, windshield wiper 
and similar essential safety device: 
There will be about 1,000 authorized 
service stations and garages which will 
be approved by the reg@strar as official 
inspection stations and which will dis- 
play large signs to that effect. Lists 
will also be issued giving the names and 
locations of such places. The registry 
is engaged now in drawing up the finai 
‘list and considering nearly 600 new ap- 
plications. During the peroid of tie 
drive the service stations will submit 
weekly reports of the progress of their 
inspections, while at the same time in- 
spectors from the registry will make the 
jrounds of the stations, keeping check as 
to whether the inspections and repairs 
are being performed in a satisfactory 
manner. . 
Stickers Are Provided 

Registrar Parker is 
new compulsory examination by author- 
ity of a new statute contained in sec- 
tion 72, chapter 90, of the General Laws. 
Motorists are not obliged to display on 
their cars the stickers which they widl 


receive from the inspection stations. 
They are required, however, at the 
end of the allotted period, Oct. 1,| 


to have these stickers in their possession 
to show as proof, if requested by the 
proper officials, of having complied with 
the inspection. 

Nevertheless, most motorists will prob- 
ably paste the stickers prominently on 
their cars, Registrar Parker declared, in 
order to save themselves trouble. He 
urged all motorists to do this as the 
display of stickers on many cars will 
spur other owners on to hasten their in- 
spection, which he suggests be done as 
early as possible in August. The stickers 
should be affixed to the lower right-hand 
corner of either the windshield or the 
rear Window. As before, the sticker will 
be a small white rectangle with the word 


“inspected” and the signature of the 
proprietor of the inspection station. _ 
The experience of Massachusets in 


her voluntary inspection drive indicatea 


that little difficulty would be encountered | 


in enforcing the campaign. In the vol- 
untary drive which extended from Nov. 
1 to Dec. 15, 1928, practically 50 per 
cent of the owners in the State sub- 
mitted to the inspection. Imporperly 
focused lights required attention in 172,- 
$59 cars out of the total of 425,430 cars 
which submitted to the inspection. Lighis 
that had to be replaced totaled 15,376. 

Next to lights in numbers came brakes 
which needed adjusting. There were 
98,987 such cases, while 18,967 had to be 
relined. Other defective equipment was 
found far less frequently, horns, mirrors, 
windshield wipers, etc., requiring atten- 
tion in from 2,000 to 9,000 cases. 





Nebraska Examines 


Children for Defects 


‘Alarming’ Condition Shown, 
State Officer Says 








By Ernest M. Pollard 
Secretary of Public Welfare, 
State of Nebraska 


The bureau of health has just cofn- 


pleted tabulation of figures showing the | 


results of physical examinations of the 
upils im the public schools of Nebraska 
or the year 1929-30. This report shows 
that there are a total of 6,835 school dis- 
tricts im Nebraska. There were reports 
received from 6,418, The total number 
of pupils enrolled in the schools of Ne- 
braska as shown by reports coming to 
this office, outside of the City of Omaha, 
js 219,191. Of this number? 211,949 
were examined for physical defects, there 
being 8,238 that were not examined. This 
report covers grade and high schools of 
the State outside the City of Omaha. 


What is known as the Sturm Law 


passed in 1919, as amended in 1923, re-| 


quires a physical examination of all the 
children attending the various schools of 
the State during the first month of each 
school year. Of the 6,835 districts in 
Nebraska reporting, in 603 only were the 
children examined by physicians. 
Examinations by Teachers 
In 5,175 of the districts the children 
were eX&amined for physical defects by 
the teacher, While theereports shown 
are not altogether reliable in view of 
the fact that a very lar@e percentage of 
the children were examined by a lay- 
man in the person of the teacher, yet 
they disclose a condition that is, to say 
the least, alarming. 
According to these examinations 
there were 37,592 children that had de- 
fective eye sight, 12,583 with ear de- 










1540) 


Compulsory inspection of equipment on 
automobile in Massachusetts will 
be one of the principal features ¢f this 
“Save-A- 
Life”? campaign to be conducted simul- 


England -States, according to a state- 
ment issued by the governor’s commit- 
Al- 
though there has been a voluntary equip- 
ment drive in Massachusetts before, this 
will be the first time that motorists have 
been compelled to show stickers indicat- | 
ing that their cars are in safe working | 
order, according to the statement, which 


Registrar of motor™vehicles, George | 
A. Parker, today gave out details of | 
inspection drive in Massachusetts, | 
following Monday’s announcement of the 
plan for a group movement of all the. 
New England States to check the mount- | 
Co- | 
operating with the registrar will be the | 
governor’s committee on street and high- | 


During | 


is revealed as defective, it must | 
be put in good order before the sticker | 





conducting this | 





| 
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six New 


Agriculture. 
development under this process. 


Soils. 
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Methods of Combating Disease 


PLANT RESEARCH AIDS MEDICINE 
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Technical Corps | 


Handle Diverse © 


Military Duties 


‘Specialists’ in Armed Serv- 
ices of Nation Total 2,500, 
Official Records of Units 
| Show ; 


| The “specialists” in the care and oper- 
jation @f various classes of equipment 
and in technical pursuits in the military 
| services and in the United States Coast 
| Guard—the warrant officers—total 2,500, 
|it is shown in official records ef these 











| agencies. 


Although commissioned officérs, the 
| warrants and chief warrant. officers are 


| subordinate to the regular commissioned | 
| officers, and are not regularly promoted 


jto higher commissioned rank. 
:.| Several services, the functions of tfle) 


In the 


| warrants vary with the needs of these 


services, 


| Many Special Fields 


Because of its manifold specialized} 


| fields the Navy has more men in the) 
|watrant grade than any of the other 


| services. 


. s 





ae 
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Department of Agriculture 


The process by which gluconic acid, highly! valuable to the medi- 
| eal profession, is cheaply made was developed in the Department of 
The photograph shows the acid in three stages of 


A test tube holds plant mould, 


taken from cold storage, which acts on glucose to make the acid, 
is shown in the hand of an expert of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
A small amount of the mould is placed in the flask shown in 
the illustration, where it develops. 
large tray as the final stép in large-scale production of the acid. 


Later the mould is placed in a 





‘Plant Study Found to Provide 





| 
| 


‘Wide Benefit to Public Health Said to Have Resulted as. 


Bi-product of Research Conducted by De- 
partment of Agriculture 





lives and resulted in general benefit to 
the public health, accordimg to Dr. A. F 
Woods, Director of Scientific Work of the 


Department. 


humans, and have led to the conquest 
;of yellow fever, ‘to effective measures 
against malaria, to discovery of the 
| 


wider knowledge of cancer, to reduction 


health by experiments 
and their effects. 

Fundamental research by Department 
‘specialists has yielded basic facts which 
have caused revolutionary changes in 
|the practice of medicine, according to 
|Dr. Woods. Sometimes the facts 
| covered have appeared to be of no sig- 
nificance from the practical point of 
view, he said, but later they have been 
found to be of great value. 


Copper Sulphate Kills 
All Germs of Typhoid 


This was the case with the dscovery 


tain minute forms of plant life called 
algae, which grow in water, he said. 


copper solution, but no great importance 
was attached to this for some 50 years. 
Then specialists of the Department 
found that the copper sulphate, in a 
solution of one part in 1,000,000 of 
water, which is harmless to humans, 
will destroy all germs of typhoid, asiatic 
cholera, and amoebic dysentery in water 
supplies. It was found also that the 
solution killy the karvae of mosquitoes, 
which carry yellow fever and malaria, 
and it was this solution which was used 
¢to clear the Panama Canal Zone of these 
diseases so as to make possible the 
building of the canal, Dr. Woods said. 
The water supply of the City of Ma- 
nila became infected with disease, Dr. 
| Woods said, and was made entirely safe 
|by dragging sacks of copper sulphate 
|behind rowboats in the reservoir. In- 











Al a = 
ifects, 44,331 with some form of nose 
lor throat trouble, and 102,296 with bad 
teeth. The Sturm Law made these phys- 
ical examinations mandatory, but did not 
require the defects to be corrected. The 
|law direcis the teacher in every district 
|to report to the parents in writing and 
reads as follows: 
“If such test determines that any child 
{has such defect, it shall be the duty of 
he teacher to notify, in writing, the 
|parent of the child of such defect and 
jexplain to such parent the necessity of 
medical attendance for such child.” 

The law did not require the teacher 
to report back to the department the 
{number of corrections made. We have 
|no figures to show the extent to which 
|the parents made use of the informa- 
jtion furnished by the teacher by cor- 
|recting the defects reported. However, 
this report does disclose that there were 
a total of 196,802 defects among the 
219,191 school children in the State. 

Situation Termed Serious 

Just how many children were affected 
with two or more defects, thus reducing 
the total number of children who were 
defective, we have no way df ascertain- 
jing from the reports received by . this 
| office. I feel quite sure, however, that 
it is safe to say that not less than half 
of all the school children attending the 
| Public schools of the State have physical 
defects in some form or other. 
To my mind this is a very serious situ- 
| ation. As I view it the State, as a State, 
|is in duty bound to see that this great 
army of prospective citizens is relieved 
of every physical handicap possible to 
be removed in order that these boys and 





girls may have an opportunity to de-| 


|velop into 
women, 


strong, vigorous men and 


Studies in the Department on plant | 
and animal diseases and their transmis- | 
sion have beén linked with diseases of | 


cause of “creeping eruption,” to much | 


dis- | 


lof the action of copper sulphate on cer- | 


It | 
was found that algae are killed by the} 


The Department of Agriculture, de-! fected water so treated, he said, is safe 
| voted primarily to the improvement of | for use 
agricultural practices and rural life, has | treatment. 
produced also “by-products” from its re- | 
search which have saved innumerable | o¢ 


the next morning after the 
One of the outstanding achievements 

the Department in medical work, ac- 
| cording to Dr. Woods, is the development 


‘|of the mould process of making gluconic 


|acid. This acid is of great value to the 
|medical profession. It is used ‘to pro- 
duce calcium gluconate, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Henry G-Knight, chief of the 
Bureau Sf Chemistry and Soils, “is now 
regarded as the only calcium salt which 
can be injected between the muscles in 


without causing abscesses.” 


of tuberculosis, and to the fortifying of | Development of Gluconic 
with vanuelne | Acid of Great Value 


Before the development of the mould 
|method of making gluconic acid, Dr. 
| Knight said, calcium gluconate remained 
|a rare medicine manufactured by chemi- 
cal processes and held at high prices by 
|European manufacturers. The mould 
|method reduced the cost of ¢alcium glu- 
conate from about $150 a pound to 50 
cents a pound, according to the Depart- 
ment, 

The new process was developed by 
Horace T. Herrick and Orville E. May, 
chemists in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. According to Dr. Knight, they 
had to discover the right kind of mould 
to use, and learn to feed this mould the 
right amount of glucose in a liquid at 
the correct temperature. Then they had 
to develop containers which would not 
corrode from the action of the acid and 
perform other laborious laboratory re- 
search before the process was perfected. 
_ The resulting salt is used when there 
is a deficiency of calcium in the blood of 
a patient, Dr. Woods said. This condi- 
tion is somewhat akin to anemia. 

When King George of England re- 
cently was seriously ill, Dr. Woods said, 





recovery, it was found that his blood 
was seriously deficient’ in calcium. A 
| part of one of the first samples of the 
calcium gluconate made in the Depart- 


jected into the king’s blood stream. 
Shortly thereafter, there was a steady 
betterment in his condition and he re- 
covered. 





Insects CarryDiseases 
Within Themselves 


The Department of Agriculture was 
the source of the first knowledge that 
insects carry diseases within themselves 
and spread them by biting or puncturing 
the skin of afiimals and men, Dr. Woods 
said. A long train of results including 
suppression of yellow fever, and ‘control 
of malaria, rocky mountain spotted 
fever, sleeping sickness, typhus fever, 
and many other deadly diseases came 
from the discovery in the Department 
that the cattle tick carries and transmits 
to cattle splenic fever, also called texas 
or tick fever. 

This fever has been wiped out in ali 
but a few States through the work of 
the Department in combating the ticks 
by dipping cattle, Dr. Woods said. The 
attention of the medical world then was 
turned to the possibility that other in- 
sects might carry disease. was found 
then that mosquitoes carry malaria and 
yellow fever, a tick carries the Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, fleas, bedbugs, 
and other insécts carry typhus fever, 
fleas carry bubonic plague, the tsetse fly 
carries sleeping sickness, and other in- 
sects carry various other diseases, These 
ailments were controlled by control of 
the insects which bear them. 

Another significant discovery by a De- 
partment worker, Dr. Woods said, is the 
demonstration by Dr. Irwyn Smith> of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, that plant 
cancers are pathologoically and morpho- 
logically similar to human cancers and 


similarly and grow similarly on eacn. 
Workers in the Bureau then showed, 
According to Dr. Woods, that plant can- 





the treatment of certain ailments of man | 


and was making little progress toward | 


ment was rushed to England and in-| 


that cancers affect plants and animals | 


| 





| 


| 
| 





| 


| 








| which was due to excessive fermentation. | 


| caused by unsatisfactory packing, showed | 


;pear to possess any features rendering 


It has 1,439 such officers in 
the status of both warrants and chief 
warrants, who are gunners, carpenters, 
boatswains, machinists, electricians, pay 
clerks, and the like. 

Warrants in the Coast Guard, aggre- 
gating 940, and in the Marine Corps, 
along general lines, have equivalent 
duties. In the Army the 1,000 warrants 
are primarily in the electrical hospital 
and, pay pursuits, which require special 
training. The warrant grade in the 
Army was created in 1920, while in the 
Marine services the grades date back to! 
the virtual origin of the services, ac-| 
cording to official records. 

Recognition of the warrant officers in 
the Navy is being sought in Congress 
in a biil (H. R. 12805) which would cre- 
ate a “Specialist’s Corps” in the service, 
and would provide for the clevation in 
rank of warrants up to the grade of 
lieutenafit commander. At present the 
maximum grade for an enlisted man in 
the Navy is that of “chief warrant offi- 
cer,” who ranks “with but below” an 
ensign. The warrant officer ranks “with | 
but below” a midshipman. 

Naval records show that two warrant 
officers have worked their way through 
commissioned ranks to the grade of cap- 
tain. Capt. Max M. Frucht, now on ie 
at the recruiting office at Chicago, and | 
Capt. C. S. Joyce, retired, are these of-y 
ficers, 


Rules of Service 

In the Navy, after warrant officers 
have served for six years they are ex- 
amined physically and _ professionally, 
and, if qualified, automatically are pro- 
moted to the grade of chief warrant. |} 
The Marine Corps follows the same pro- | 
cedure. But in the Army there is no 
chief warrant grade, while the Coast 
Guard promiotes its warrants to the chief 
warrant rank by selection and only when 
vacancies occur. 

Warrants in every case are eligible for 
retirement at their own request after 30 
years service, as are officers, and must 
retire upon reaching the statutory age 
of 64. 








American Tobacco 
Is Grown in Egypt 





| 


Vice Consul at Cairo Says Sev-| 
eral Kinds Are Cultivated | 





American varieties of tobacco may be 
grown successfully in Egypt, as shown | 
by experiments with the Maryland and | 
White Burley varieties, according to in-| 
formation from the vice consul at Cairo, 
Joseph L. Brent, made public July 14 by | 
the Department of Commerce. The De- | 
partment’s statement follows in full text: | 

The growth in Egypt of Maryland and | 
White Burley tobacco proved successful 
during an experiment carrieg on by the | 
Egyptiqn department of a riculture in| 
1928 and 1929. 

Four Varieties Grown 

Four varieties of tobacco were grown | 
in the experiments—two American, 
White Burley and Maryland, one Tur-| 
kish, and one native. The White Burley 
was the most successful and the native 
variety was comparatively a failure. 
Due to inadequate and unsuitable facili- 
ties for drying and curing the leaves, | 
the resultant product is reported to have | 
lost a great deal of its value. Samples | 
of all four varieties were forwarded to} 
the, Imperial Institute, London, for ex- | 
amination and report on the commercial ! 
value of the tobacco. | 

From the Institute’s report it appears 
that the samples had been packed when 
in too dry a condition with the result 
that the leaves had become badly broken 
during transit. The color was on the 
whole poor and variable, and the leaves 
were weak, a defect more particularly 
noticeable in the samples from Shambat 





The samples, apart from damage 
defects which would render them of low 
value in the United Kingdom. These 
were (1) lack of body, (2) weakness | 
and (3) presence of sand. | 
Remedy Is Possible | 
It was pointed out that the lack of | 
body could probably be remedied by | 
proper cultivation and that greater care | 
in curing would yield a finished leaf of | 
better strength and elasticity, while 
proper precautions would eliminate sand. 
The report further states that taking 
everything into consideration the burley 
and Maryland leaf may be considered 
as promising, that their burning prop- 
erties are satisfactory and that the flavor 
is of fair quality and free from objec- 
tionable features. Burley leaf is said 
to approach the American type more 
than does the Maryland sample. It is 
said that it is probable that proper cur- | 
ing. would improve the flavor. 
Judging from ash analyses the Insti- 
tute reports that the soil does not ap- 





it unsuitable for tobacco growing under 
proper “management. | 

The amounts of chlorides and sulphates 
in the ash are satisfactorily low, whilst 
the potash, without being high, is suffi- 
cient to produce satisfactory burning, | 
though subsequent crops would no doubt | 
be benefited by the application of a pot- | 
ash manure. Further developments in| 
this experiment are awaited with in-! 
terest. | 








teria being parasitic to the cells from| 
which the cancers grew. | 

On. the basis of these discoveries, he| 
said, German scientists later showed that 
the same bacteria which produced can- 
cer in plants would produce cancer also 
in mice. These discoveries, he said, have 


cers are produced by bacteria in the}|meant a long step ahead in research 


tissues supporting the cancers, the bac-!on the control of cancers. 


. 
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Sand Dunes Cover 
Homesin Michigan 





Strong Winds Said to Work 
Havoc on Residents of 
Lake Front. 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, July 14. 
‘LEARING of timber growth and 


excavations and gradings for Sum- 
mer homes, lawifs and roads have en- 
abled strong winds from across Lake 
Michigan to “ngove” sand dunes in 
western Michigan so that they are 
burying houses, cottages, forests and 
fruit farms, according to a statement 
issued by the division of geological 
survey gf the State department of 
conservation. 

The “movement” of the dunes is at- 
tributed by the division to the excava- 
tions which the strong winds make in 
sands whi¢h previously have been pro- 
tected by trees and vegetation. Sand 
from these excavations, termed “blow- 
outs,” is carried over to the lee side of 
the dunes where it covers whatever 
happens to be in that location. 

A dune, once in motion, continues to 
advance slowly, year by year, it is 
stated, unless some method to stop it 
is developed. 

Studies of means of controlling the 
movements of the sand dunes, their 
normal tendencies upset by the ad- 
vance of settlement and improvement, 
will be continued this year under the 
direction of Prof. I. D. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan, it has been 
announced. 
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Check on Num 
Will Be Used as Basis 
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| The conservation and proper utiliza- 
| tion of migratory waterfowl demand the 
Jrullest knowledge of their distribution, 
itheir habits, and their relative year-by- 
| vear abundance as influenced by many 
| adverse factors. Their importance as a 
| natural resource of recreational value is 
| well illustrated by the fact that, with 
the possible exception of rabbits, there 
is no class of game that calls more citi- 
zens into the field every year for health- 
ful sport and recration. Moreover, the 
| fo0d value alone of the ducks and geese 
taken each year in the United States 
| has been estimated, to be at least $5,000,- 
000, while probably a still greater sum 
is spent by the devotees of wildfowling 
in transportation, equipment, club fees, 
|and other items. 


Few would deny the place of thesc | 


birds "as game, and everyone is vitaliy 
interested in knowing ghe effect of the 
annual toll taken by sportsmen through 
| modern methods of hunting. In othei 
| words, it is a major problem to deter- 
mine whether the annual kill represents 
lthe surplus, after deducting the losses 


| from disease, natural enemies, and other | 











Topical Survey of Federal Government 





_ Eventual Relief of Confusion 


In Wireless Field Is Forecast 





| Achievements of Engineers and Development of Regu- 


latory Procedure RevealProgress 


Topic IV—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


The present series dea!s with 


By Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman, Ret., 


Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


ADIO BROADCASTING, which has 
directed much attention to the ae- 
tivities of the Federal Radio Com- 

mission, and which has, in fact, caused 
us much work and worry, really con- 
stitutes only a small portion of our 
duties. Because of its popular appeal 
and public demand for better recep- 
tion, the Commission directed ,its et- 
forts at first largely to the solution of 
that problem. 

While not disposed to depreciate 
educational, cultural, and _ entertain- 
ment features of broadcasting, this 
marvelous invention (radio) is daily 
proving a ntost valuable adjunct in 
our commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, and as a means of saving life and 
property, with unlimited possibilities, 

International trade and commerce 
require adequate and efficient means 
of communication. The use of radio 
frequencies to supplement existing 
cable facilities and to reach new érade 
fields not provided with cable communi- 
action, is important to our country. 

Eventually broadcasting may be con- 
sidered of less importance than is 
credited to it today. ' 

The practical value of radio in ma- 
rine communication and as a life sav- 
ing device is common knowledge. Now 
more than 2,000 ships flying our flag 
are equipped with radio apparatus, 
which require constant supervision and 
inspection. Priority is given to this 
service. 

During the past few years radio fre- 
quencies considered useless have been 
subjugated and put to practical use. 
Engineers have mapped out the pe- 
culiarities and idosynecracies of the 
vafious channels and they have been 


assigned to a suitable service. 
* * * 

S° MANY uses of radio have been 

found by the inventive genius of 
man that the Commission is virtually 
swamped by applications for channels. 
Realizing ‘fully that the art is in its 
infancy, and future developments in 
the art may add much to the health and 
wealth and happiness of our people, 
the Commission has encouraged ex- 
perimentation to the fullest extent. 

At the present time 187 licenses to 
conduct various kinds of experiments 
are in force. Eight frequencies have 
been set aside especially for this pur- 
pose. 

Some of these experiments may ap- 
pear fantastic, such as the use of radio 
waves to kill germs in the human body, 
insects in orchards, and to set time 
pieces, but what seemed fantastic a 
few years ago in the realm of} radio 
now is a commonplace necessity. 

The Commission is giving every pos- 
sible encouragement to experiments in 
visual broadcasting or television. Such 
progress has been made in that direc- 
tion that leading engineers predict we 
have “talkie movies” in our homes, 
via radio, in the future. During the 
past year the Commission has granted 
283 licenses for experimentation in this 
field. 

Two elements are controlling factors 
with the Commission in making grants 
—competition and public service. 

There is no basis for the fears en- 
tertained in some, quarters that a 
monopoly of the air is imminent. 

As President Hoover, when Secre- 
tary of Commerce said in opening the 
Third National Radio Conference in 
October, 1924: 

“The air is free today and free it 
will remain. There is no man nor 
body of men strong enbugh to monop- 
olize it even if there were any desire 
to do so. And always bear in mind 
that permission to use the air is re- 
served to the government.” 

* 


* bd 


GRANTS IN the high and low fre- 
F quency fields are made largely 
on the basis of the relative importance 
of the public service to be rendered, 

The very limited number of channels 
available makes the task of the Com- 
mission a most difficult one. For 


In the next of this’ series on “Communications: 


we must pass on the relative value of 
proposed services and select licensees 
from large groups of applicants for 
each service. P 

In the band from 1,500 to 6,000 ke, 
for instance, there are available only 
639 channels based on a 2 per cent 
channelling system. For mobile serv- 
ice 149 channels have been assigned, 
154 for fixed service, 100 for visual 
broadcasting, including facsimile and 
television, 134 for amateurs, 4 for gen- 


eral experiments. Kighty-eight are 
reserved for the United States Gov- 
ernment and 10 for miscellaneous 


purposes, 

In the mobile service we have’ such 
classifications as ship and aircraft com- 
munications and such striking uses of 
radio as oil explorations, communica- 
tion with roving police cruisers and the 
daily news service to distant ships. 

Visual broadcasting, including as it 
does the transmission of still pictures, 
and the instantaneous transmission of 
events as they are occuring, is daily be- 
coming more important. Unfortunate- 
ly for the Commission these services, 
with their wonderful potentialities, re- 
quire wide channels, 

* * 
‘THE RADIO spectrum for engineer- 
ing purposes is divided into three 
parts—the low frequencies (from 10 
to 550 kc), the broadcasting band 
(from 550 to 1,500 ke), and the high 
frequency band (from 1,500 to 25,000 
ke). Frequencies above 23,000 ke. are 
in the laboratory stage, but these are 
being allocated by the Commission for 
experiments. That unknown field may 
be opened up soon, as engineers are 
most optimistic over results  ac- 
complished, 

Because of the necessity of provid- 
ing considerable separation between 
channels to prevent overlapping of 
signals, and the fact that radio waves 
often cause interference around the 
world, wequiring consideration of the 
needs of other nations, the number of 
channels available to the United States 
in any one of the bands is very limited. 
So the problem of the Commission is 
to make allocations of these .valuable 
ftanchises to those licensees who wili 
render the best service to the greatest 
number of people. 

In our efforts to carry out that pol- 
icy we have the guidance and advice 
of a competent corps of engineers and 
an able staff. Congress very wisely 
has provided by statute for short term 
licenses, so that if it becomes apparent 
at any time that a licensee is not mak- 
ing good use of his grant it can be re- 
captured and given to some one else. 

In the field of commercial communi- 
eations radio is taking a most con- 
spicuous part. Great impetus was 
given this service by the World War, 
due to the release of patent vestric- 
tions, and since the inventive genius 
of man was concentrated on the new 
art because of the intense need of the 
service. 


* * * 


THEN THE Commission allocated in 
December, 1928, the limited num- 
ber of frequencies in the continental 
band, extending from 1,500 to 6,000 ke, 
there were 2,204 applicants to be con- 
sidered. Provision was made in these 
grants for the establishment of several 
networks of communication service by 
radio, linking the more important 
cities, and for a special service for 
the American press, as the newspapers 
consider this new medium a valuable 
asset in the dissemination of news. 
The Commission has also allocated 
the transoceanic channels (6,000 to 
23,000 ke) to commercial concerns and 
to the press as these frequencies have 
been found reliable for such purposes. 
While the judgment of the Commis- 
sion in making some allevations for 
commercial purposes: has been chal- 
lenged in the courts, out of the contro- 
versy is sure to emerge a happy solu- 
tion of this problem, and the Ameri- 
can people will rejoice over this new 
facility for speed and efficiency in com- 
mercial communication. 


Radie” 


to appear in the 


issue of July 16, Harold A. Lafount, member of the Federal Radio Commis- 


sion, representing Zone 
broadcasting, 


5, will discuss necessity for Federal regulation of 
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‘Banding of Waterfowl Expected 
| To Provide Data on Abundance 
ber of Ducks and Geese Killed 





on Which to Compute 
1 Biologist Asserts 





By Frederick C. Lincoln 
Associate Biologist, Division of Biological Investigations, Bureau of Biological 


nt of Agriculture 


| causes, or whether hunters are also cut- 
ting into the breeding stock necessary 
for the perpetuation of these -valuable 
and interesting species. 

The many factors involved make the 
solution of the problem extremely difii- 


;cult. For example, the disappearance 
of vast areas of arshland through 
drainage (frequently ‘unproductive eco- 


nomically) is undoubtedlly responsible 
for local concentrations that to the cas- 
ual observer might well be considered 
to indicate an actual increase in the 
waterfowl population. Also the destruc- 


tion of great numbers of ducks by alkali, 


poisoning and possibly by 


] ; by other little 
known diseases may decimate the birdy 


of certain regions, so that, while their 
numerical strength is visibly decreased in 
those areas, the loss may be entirely 
local and of only minor significance in 
considering the entire waterfowl popu- 
lation of the continent. It will be ap- 
parent, therefore, that the mere opinion 
of any single observer or group of ob- 
| servers can be accorded little weight un- 
less all pertinent factors are taken into 
account. 

The important factors can probably 
be determined with reasonable accuracy, 
| sufficient at least for practical purposes, 
|and it is tke intent of this article to 
| suggest what seems to be a reliable 
; method of calculating the annual fluctu- 
j ations in the abundance of waterfow!. 
| The basis of the suggested calculation is 
the relation that appears to exist be- 
tween the number of ducks banded and 
the number of these killed during the 
| first succeeding hunting season. The 
figures used to demonstrate the method 
j}are as of Jan. 31, 1927. The banding 
| files of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
;contain much additional information ob- 
|tained during the shooting seasons of 
1928 and 1929, but these data have not yeu 
| been analyzed. This preliminary state- 
;}ment, therefore, merely sets forth. the 
proposed method, and the details are sub- 
ject to change after further and more 
|comprehensive studies have been made. 
| Briefly stated, the solution of the prob- 
jlem as here advanced is to be found in 
~ following postulate: 
| 





Given a fairly accurate statement 
| showing the number of wild ducks killed 
jin North America in any one season, 


> 


|then the total number ef ducks present * 


on the continent for that season may be 
estimated by a percentage computation, 
based upon the relation that the total 
number of banded ducks killed during 
their first season as band carriers bears 
to the total number banded. 

The banding of migratory wild fowl 
has been carried on at stations so well 
distributed over the entire country that 
;the results may well be considered as 
presenting a cross-section of the condi- 
| tions affecting the whole country. These 
stations extend north to Alaska, south 


ito Louisiana, east to New York and 
South Carolina, and west to British 


| 
| 
|Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and Cal- 
jifornia. For the purpose of computa- 
tion, however, it is necessary that the 
| banding be done on a scale large enough 
|to yield data that may be considered as 
average. For this reason all groups of 
{banded ducks from stations where less 
jthan 100 were banded have been ex- 
|ecluded. Five hundred would be a bet- 
|ter minimum, and effort is now being 
made to set a goal of not less than 1,000 
for the season’s work at each major sta- 
tion, 

In calculating percentage it is to be 
noted the data used include only those 
|returns during the first season after 
| banding. A table has been prepared to 
| show the total number of ducks banded 
|in each of the seven years from 1920 to 
1926, inclusive, the first-season returns 
from each lot, and the percentage. The 
small variation in the yearly percentages 
impressive, but it is probable that 
this near uniformity will be even more 
significant when opportunity is afforded 
for increased bandings and further study. 

In order to test the theory here set 
|forth, it would be necessary to obtaij 
ithe whole-hearted cooperation of clubs 
jand individual sportsmen in reporting 
}their annual bags. It realized that 
such figures never would be complete, 
as large numbers of birds would be killed 
and not reported for one reason or an- 
other, but, as a compensating factor, 
|many ducks are doubtless killed that 
jare not recovered or for various rea- 
sons are not reported. If these two 
|missing factors may be considered to 
| balance each other, the figures obtained 
| would be sufficiently accurate, for prac- 
| tical purposes, to determine the approxi- 
mate annual fluctuation in the numerical 
| strength of North American waterfowi 
due to sheoting. 


is 


is 


Average Percentage 
| To Be Determined 


| To assume a case: If in one season 
| 5,000 ducks were banded and yielded 600 
first-season returns, or 12 per cent, and 
if during that same season the total 
number of ducks killed and reported by 
sportsmen was about 5,000,000, then this 
number would be equivalent to approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the waterfowl pop- 
ulation for that year, which would be 
|}about 42,000,000. To assume further: 
If during the following season, 
5,000 ducks are banded, which also 
yielded about 600 first-season return rec- 
ords, while the total kill is 500,000 birds 
| less, then the total duck population for 
that year would be about 37,500,000, or 
jan indicated decrease of 4,500,000 in the 
| continental waterfowl population. 

Such figures could be considered only 
as approximations, but they would at 
|least have the merit of being based on 
| factors that appear to have a definite re- 
lationship. And wth the continuance of 
the banding work and the resulting in- 
|crease in comparableetlata, it should be 
possible ultimately to arrive at an aver- 
j age percentage to serve as a standard, 
}in which the margin of errer would be 
| reduced to a negligible quantity. 
American sportsmen who are vitally 
| 
1 


interested in the perpetuation of an 
|}abundant stock of wild fowl and in the 
| American sport of free shooting should 
be willing to do all in their power to see 
| that all banded bifds are reported to the 
| Bureau of Biological Survey and to fur- 
nish reports concerning their seasonal 
jbags, and other information, when re- 
quested to do so. ‘ith their active co- 
} Operation and interest in all phases of 
|the waterfowl problem, a solution can 
| ultimately be reached that should guar- 
| antee both effective conservation and sat- 
|isfactory sport. 

(From Circular 118, Department 

| of Agriculture, entitled “Caleulat- 

} ig Waterfowl Abundance on the 
Basis of Banding Returns.’’) 
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Adults at Home — 
Are Molders of | 
Child’s Future 


Must Pay More Attention to 
Parent’s Education to In-' 


sure Youth’s; Estimated 
20,000,000 Illiterate 


| 
By L. R. Alderman | 














Chief, Service Division, United States 
Office of Education 

Teachers have always had for their) 
main objective the enrichment of human 
life through the education of children} 
and youths. Educators now have dis-| 
covered that we can not successfully 
segregate generations; that adults in the 
home and in the community are the ; 
molders of the young. 





We now see more} 
clearly that our educational program to | 
be effective must include adults. This 
p@gram is so comprehensive that no one | 
department of this great organization | 
can adequately deal with it. In a move-| 
ment that has significance to so many 
people and is so important to the wel- 
fare and happiness of all our people, 
no one group of workers can rightly as- 
sume that they are the appointed ones 
to carry the torch. 

There are thousands of people, not 
teachers, who are interested in this great-| 
est work of our age, the enrichment of | 
human life. They are anxious to work 
if the work can be assigned in their 
particular fields of interest. Real gains 

an be made if objectives are stated in| 
puch clear terms that like-minded people 
can find each other so that group as} 
well as individual advancement may be 
made, 


Develop Hobbies 

Much of this work will be in the lines 
of the development of skills as was) 
pointed out by Dr. L. P. Jacks of Eng- 
land—skills in gardening, landscaping, 
interior decorating, carving, painting, 
dancing, music, conversation, and in 
a hundred other fields. Hobbies can 
be developed so that they can _ be- 
come contributions to the world’s ad- 


vancement and the means of truest 
expression of the individual.  Skills| 
in the art of appreciation can be| 


multiplied a thousandfold—the world be- 
longs to the man or woman who under- 
stands and appreciates it. Possession is | 
a matter of the spirit and of the mind. ! 
It is a sad, sad picture to see one who 
has so neglected his created powers thai 
he is bored by his own company. p 

The National Education Association | 
ught to devote time and thought to the 
problem of lessening the number of indi- 
viduals who die mentally and spiritually 
just at the time in their lives when they 
should be the most productive. In this 
great task we ought to mobilize the 
genius and the strength of the Nation 
for the enrichment of the lives of indi- 
viduals. The world is going to be made 
richer to the extent that middle life and 
old age will be a fitting climax to youth. 

Human Engineers 

Here is an appeal to every member of 
this great organization of the teaching 
profession, to strive to become human 
engineers, to teach for the whole of life. 
This enlarged concept of teaching is 
necessary in order that any part of the 
teaching profession may be in harmony 
with the whole pattern, as any part of 
instruction may be that which may give 
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Passed to Tenant 





Landlords 


in Prussia 


Add Emergency Levy to | 


Amount of Rent 





ENANTS of city property in the | 


state of Prussia have had their 
rents increased so that the govern- 
ment may be able to cover a deficit 
of 115,000,000 reichsmarks in _ its 
budget for the fiscal year 1930-1931, 
according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerec from the 
consul at Berlin, William E. Beitz. 
While the money is directly secured 
by a tax on urban real estate, the 
government authorizes owners to pass 
the tax on to tenants in the form of 
increased rents, according to an au- 
thorized summary of the report, is- 
sued by the Department, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


To cover a deficit of 115,000,000 
reichsmarks in its budget for the 
fiscal year 1930-1931, the state of 


Prussia increased the real estate tax 
by 100 per cent, effective June 1, 
1930. The increase affects only urban 
real estate, except premises occupied 
by houseowners themselves for dwell- 
ing or industrial purposes if the rentai 
value does not exceed 600 or 2,400 
reichsmarks per annum, respectively, 
in large cities, and proportionately 
less in smaller towns. 

Agricultural property, in view of 
farmers’ economic difficulties, is ex- 
empted. As houseowners are granted 
the right to collect the tax from ten- 
ants, rents in Prussia will be increased 
on an average by 4 per cent, as of 
June 1, 1930, so that the government’s 
action amounts virtually to an increase 
in rents in favor of the state. Rents 
in the City of Berlin from June 1 will 


amount to 129 per cent of prewar 
rents. 
The Prussian diet failed to get a 


quorum for the passage of the ap- 
propriate legislation and enforced the 
tax incrgase by an emergency decree 
which is permitted under the Prussian 
constitution in a case of “extraordi- 
nary exigency.” 





Illinois School for Blind 
Prints Braille Newspaper 
By Rodney H. Branden 


Director of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 
The Illinois School for the Blind at 
Jacksonville has begun the publication of 


'a Braille newspaper for the benefit and | City. 
| welfare of the blind people of this State.| of ‘the commissioner of health in con- | 
|'This is the first and only paper of its | junction with announcement of the con- | 
|tents of the report follows in full text: ! 
to a sound-proof | 
| laboratory, it is virtue\y impossible for | 


kind in Illinois. 


Former students of the State school | 


are members of a large group, number- 
ing in the thousands, who have many 
things in common throughout life, the 


principal one of which is reading and | 


writing by the Braille method. Since 
they can read only by the sense percep- 
tion of their fingertips, they are eager 
to obtain the latest embossed literature 
in Braille. It will be the purpose of the 
“Braille Messenger” to give information 
relative to new books and current litera- 
ture, so that this group of people may 


| keep themselves abreast of the times. 


The Messenger will also serve as a 


Many of the editorials are contributed 


by the blind themselves. 


It is hoped that this paper will help | 


May | 
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“Traveling Laboratory’ Used 
leasure New York Sounds 
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This photograph shows the volume of mail sent to 
the Dead Letter Office of the Post Office Depart- 
ent in one day, the table being covered by tightly 
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‘Health Commissioner Says It Is Virtually Impossible for, 
City Dweller to Find Absolute Quiet in Living 
Or Working Conditions 


| 
| 





New York City. July 14.—Scientific in- 
formation concerning metropolitan noises 
has been developed through the use of a 
'“traveling laboratory’? which measured 


the volume of sound in various sections | 


of New York City, according to a report 


just submitted by the noise abatement | 


‘commission to Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
{commissioner of heaith of New York 


A statement issued by the office 


Unless he has acce: 


|the New York City dweller to find a place 
to live or work under conditions of abso- 
lute quiet, or even of reasonable absence 
‘of noise. This is disclosed through the 
scientific measurement of noise minutely 
described in the second section of the 
report of the noise abatement commis- 
sion to Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, commis- 
sioner of health. In making the report 
public Edward Fisher Brown, director of 
| the commission, said it proved that most 
| New Yorkers are continuously immersed 
in a flood of noise, varying from 100,000 


| means by which the readers may ex-|to 10,000,000,000 times the intensity of 
|change ideas on the topics of the day. | the smallest audible sound. 


This portion cf the report Was based 


| by organizations for the blind and also! on the findings of its committee on noise 


|measurement, headed by Dr. Harvey 


Fletcher and including as members Dr. 


purpose and direction: to the whole of) this afflicted class to fit into. niches of | Arthur B. Duel and Professor A. H. 


life. 

This effort to enrich human 
through tthe schools will tend, as a nat- | 

val consequence, to magnify the most | 

imble task of the most humble teacher | 
into that of the creative arts. It will! 
make evident the necessity that every | 
teacher have a well-defined plan in mind | 
at every step of the teaching process. | 
This makes for the enrichment of life! 
of those who teach; enrichment -by read- 
ing, by travel, by noble living. 

Teachers, above all others, are inter- 
ested in the enrichmen: of human life and | 
must enrich their own lives that their 
nrichment may flow to others as natur- 
ally as good will and right thinking flow 
from one to another. 

Estimate of the Illiterate 

At the very beginning of any study 
for the enrchiment of human life through 
the wiser use of leisure time one is im-| 
pressed with the large numbers of our | 
population who need instruction in the 
most elementary subject. The educa-| 
tional tests given to the Army during} 
the World War disclosed the staggering 
in“ormation that fully one-fourth of the 
men examined could not read a news- 
paper or write a letter. Since this test- 
ing was done in 1917 conditions have! 
improved, but ft probably is true that) 
today there are from 15,000,000 to 20,-| 
000,000 adults in this country who are} 
functionally illiterate. This large part) 
of our population has not the educational | 
tools with which to succeed or enjoy life) 
in any adequate way in our civilization. | 
Their greate.t need is what th2 elemen- 
tary schools have to offer. These neg- 
lected men and w men are the parents! 
of more children than any other like 
number of our population. They have 
the heaviest burden to bear as they work 
unskilled in an age of skill. By enrich-| 
ing the lives of these millions of our 
fellow countrymer we also bring light 
and hope to millions of children. We! 
as teachers, know how handicapped is a 
child of an illiterate home. We realize} 
that the most potent influence in the 
life of a child is the influence of parents 

d other adults in the home. 

A further study of the American peo- 
ple reveals that there are pyobably 20,- 
000,000 of our population who are func- 
tionally illiterate but who need sorely 
what the elementary schools can teach 
them that they might get into step with 
our civilization. What a challenge the 
elementary educational needs of these 
millions make to the teaching profes- 
sion! The education of these neglected | 
ones is our Nation’s greatest problem, 
as the solution of every other national 
problem is g@lependent upon the under- 
standing of these millions of our people. 

Evening Schools Necessary 

The solution of this problem calls for 
evening schools in country districts as| 
well as in every village, hamlet and city. | 
Some localities have made the evening} 
school the means of developing the hu-| 
man resources of the communities in a 
way that is almost magical in its ef-| 
fects. 

Evening schools all for teachers who| 
have the spirit of adventure, who are} 
resourceful and have the art of making} 
learning attractive. Let this great or-| 
ganization take as a major project the| 
problem of offering elementary educa-| 
tional opportunities to the needy mil- 
lions of our adult population. | 

We do not wish to make this merely 
another uplift movement where one part | 
of the population tries passively to af-| 
fect another part of the population, but 

real Horace Mann campaign to bring 

othe American people what their own 
nublic schools can give them in the way 
‘of opportunities to learn through their 


usefulness by reporting to them the num. | 


various vocations and professions, hap- 
pily working and earning a livelihood. 
It may also be the means of collecting | 


many hand-made articles from through- | 


out the State and finding a market for 
them. | 

The Braille Messenger is published and 
mailed to all subscribers free of charge. | 


| The issues that have been mailed out 


have brought to the editor many letters 
of keen appreciation. 
- 


|}own efforts, with the aid of friendly re- 


sourceful teachers. This idea of estab- 


\lishing programs of adult education in 


the fields of elementary evening schools, | 
secondary evening schools, day schools} 
for employed parents, trade extension 
classes and university extension courses, 
is simply using the public school system 
to its maximum value for our adult popu-} 
lation, under the leadership of under- 
standing teachers. 

Education of our adults is needed now} 
as never before, for in this machine,| 
mass-production age, the life of the| 
worker must be enriched or, in many 
cases, his spirit will die. We probably 
can hold the place we now have by 
schooling children only, but to make real} 
progress we must educate adults. In} 
times past it was possible for a large 
part of our population to be illiterate 
and unskilled and yet lead normal lives, 
and even prosper, but today these people | 
are the first. to be thrown out of em-| 
ployment by the immutable march of 
progress, and the only way to rehabilitate | 
them, as we now rehabilitate those in-| 


|jured by war or industry, is through | 


education. ] 

Let us visualize, if we can, the gains 
to our population by bringing to all the 
opportunities to get what the secondary | 
schools. and colleges have to offer. | 
These schools bring to the race their | 
richest inheritance of literature, science, | 
and history; but for adults these must 
be given in line with the individuals’ 
needs and not for college degrees, un- 
less the two run in parallel lines. 

In a nation-wide program for evening 
schools that ought to occupy at least 
one evening each week for most normal 
individuals’ lives, we have a program | 
that is worthy of the best effort of this 
national organization of American teach- 
ers. Here is a vital opportunity for ed- 
ucational pioneering which will appeal 
to venturesome teachers. Here is a field | 
of research where the humble teacher | 
with her group of adults can experiment 
with various methods and content mate- 


| rial ard bring advancement that comes in 
}no other way. 


Until recently leisure was a _ posses- 
sion of the privileged classes. Now some 
leisure is the lot of the common man. 
This leisure can be our greatest blessing | 
if rightly used but, if wrongly used, it 
may destroy civilization. The machinc 
has given us leisure and only the wise 
use of this leisure can make men the 
master of thé machine. 

In this great program every teacher | 
in America can find a vital place for 
every bit of talent and imagination which 
he or she possesses in the process of 
enriching human life through a wiser use | 
of leisure time, and to achieve this end| 
the department of adult education in- | 
vites you to join in working out plans | 
and procedures that will weave new) 
values into the warp and woof of humar | 
life. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered be- 
fore recent meeting of the National 
Education Association, Columbus, 
Ohio.) 








| but 


| ured, 


110 to 1, they differ by 10 decibels. 


|Beyer. Through the voluntary coopera- 


life | ber of blind persons already engaged in/|tion of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


jand the Johns-Manville Company, both 
of which contributed trained men and 
equipment without cost to the city or the 


paratus was applied to the task of record- 
| ing, analyzing and measuring the city’s 
noise, ‘ 

An important part of this work was 
| done by the “traveling noise laboratory,” 


commission, scientific noise metering ap- | 


| 


mounted on a truck belonging to the de- | 


| partment of health and transported about 
| the city, where the noise was measured 
from point to point. 


Noise measurements with this equip- | 


ment were made at 113 localities in the 
city, of which 94 were in Manhattan, 
7 each in Brooklyn and the Bronx, and 
5 in Queens. Ninety-five were outdoor 
locations 
sible range of noise conditions, from 
the quiet of remote residential streets to 
the din of main highways; an equally 
wide range of traffic conditions, from no 
traffic fo 195 automobiles a minues, and 
a range of geographical conditions vary- 
ing from the open terrain of the New 
York University campus to the canyon 
of lower Broadway. S 
Measurements were made fear excava- 
tions and construction work, 
way, beside elevated lines, on a bridge 
over the East River, on the pier and 
simultaneously in an office while the 
whistle of a departing steamship was 


in a sub-| 


representing the widest pos-| 


being blown, on the streets near two! 


schools and two hospitals, in the rooms 


|of a hospital and of a place of business 


and on adjacent streets, on “Radio Row;” 
and under numerous other conditions. 
Blasting and Riveting 
Produce Loudest Noises 


A total of about 7,000 observations 
were made out of doors, 5,500 of them 
indicating the aggregate effect of all 


|sources of noise at the particular place 


and time without isolating specific 
sources. In about 1,500 cases not only 
was the general measurement recorded, 
the source of the noise, was also 
identified. Im about 200 cases, for in- 
stance, a motor truck’s noise was meas- 
The noise of police whistles was 
measured about 60 times, automobile 
horns 75 times, squeaking brakes, nine 
times. Altogether the noise produced by 
each of about two dozen such individual 


| sources was recorded and measured, 


These tests revealed that the loudest 
noises a New Yorker has to contend 
with are those produced by blasting and 
riveting. These two sounds are nearly 
10,000,000,000 times as intense as the 
smallest sound that can be detected by 
the human ear. 

The unit of loudness used was the 
decibel. This has been described approxi- 
mately as the smallest change that the 
ear can detect in the level of sound, 


| Decibels do not measure ascending steps, 


all of equal intensity, but rather ex- 


|press a ratio that increase rapidly in 


moving up the scale. The difference be- 
tween a sound of one decibel in loudness 
and another of 10 decibels, for instance, 
is a frequency difference ,of one to 10, 
but between sounds of 90 and 100 deci- 
bels in loudness there ie 
difference of 1,000,000,00 
000,000. 

The unit may be accurately defined 
as a ratio of intensities. Thus, if the 
intensities of two sounds are in the ratio 
the intensities are in the ratio 10° to 1— 
that is, 100 to 1—the sounds differ by 
20 decibels. The number of decibels 


and 10,000, 


measuring the difference between two! 


a frequency | 


arithm of the intensity ratio. The scale 
begins at the threshold of hearing. 

The roar of explosives measured at a 
subway excavation in the Bronx meas- 
ured 98 decibels. The noise of riveters, 
observed several times in different loca- 
tions, averaged 99 decibels—a truly ter- 
rific intensity. 


Noise Made by 


Subway Trains 


The blast of a steamship whistle aver- 
aged 95 decibels. j 
noise of a subway express passing a 
local station, which measures 96 decibels. 

A steam-operated pile driver sets up 
a racket equal to 91.5 decibels, and a 
local ‘subway train, measured under- 
ground, clatters along the rails with a 
noise of 90 decibels. 

These sounds, the report points out, 
are all more than 1,000,000,000 times as 
intense as the smallest sound that can 
be heard. 

“Coming down to the relatively quiet 


noises of the city,” the report continues, | 


“we find that police whistles vary from 
76 to 84 decibels; that elevated trains 
running on an open structure vary from 
83 decibels to a little Jouder than a sub- 
way local, or 91 decibels, and that 
battery of five noisy subway turnstiles, 
collecting nickels during rush hour, set 
up a clatter equal to 85 decibels. 

“The often mentioned loudspeakers, 
measured where it is at its noisiest in 


‘radio row,’ sets up sound equal to 81 | 


decibels, an intensity a little more than 
100,000,000 times greater than the small- 
est distinguishable sound. 

“Among other proportionately ‘quiet’ 
noises may be mentioned the exhaust of 
unmuffled motor trucks, at 79.5 decibels: 
subway noise as perceived on the street 
through the grating, at 79 decibels; a 
street car passing over a crossing in the 
tracks, which registered 76.5 decibels; 
squeaking automobile horns, both regis- 
tering an average of 74 decibels, and the 
regular, standard din of street traffic, 
which varies from 60 decibels in some 
locations to 80 decibels in others, or from 
1,000,000 to 100,000,000 times the i 
tensity of sound at the threshold of 
hearing.” 

The loudness of an average conversa- 
tion, measured at a distance of three 
feet, was found to be about 60 decibels— 
in most cases considerably less than the 
noise of traffic, which was invariably 
measured from a greater distance. 


Relation of Traffic 
Volume and Noise 


Observations made by the traveling 
noise laboratory permitted the noise ex- 
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Post Office Department 


packaged bundles of letters while several mail sacks 
filled with undeliverable matter rest on the floor 
to await final identification efforts. 


ing’ used in this sense refers to the ten- 
dency of a noise to drown out or mask 
a tone of the same or lower degree of 
noisiness, 

“It has been noticed that® sounds at 
certains frequencies are not as easily 
drowned out by traffic as others. Tests 
on the deafening effects of noises en- 
countered as measured by the tone ap- 
paratus described earlier showed that 
the masking was greater in the middle 
| frequencies (790 to 1,500 cycles) than in 
either the higher or lower ranges used. 


i ‘Deafening Effect’ 


Of City Noises 

_“The deafening effect in this band in 
Central Park, near the sound end of the 
Mall, was found to be about 48 decibels, 
which means that a given tone of this 
frequency, to be heard, must have an in- 
| tensity of the order of 100,000 times 

that of the weakest audible tones. A 
| conversation could be carried on easily 
there, since the average loudness of 
conversation is about 60 decibels, 

“At Bowery and Canal streets, under 
the Elevated, the deafening effect was 
| found to.be as high as 67 decibels. A 
conversation to be heard there would 
have to be carried on at an intensity 
nearly 10,000,000 times greater than tha? 
of the smallest audible sound. 

“It was found that under normal 
traffic conditions a sound must have a 
loudness of 50 to 55 decibels to be heard 
and in maximum traffic this 
must be increased to 75 decibels. 
| paring these figures with the noise level 
of a police whistle at 76 to 84 decibels, 
we find that very little diminution is al- 


|lowable if the signal is to be heard 50 or! 


| 100 feet away. 


| “It follows that if we are to decrease 


the noisiness of police whistles and other 
necessary sounds, we must first reduce 
the level of the ocean of sound which 
threatens to drown them out even at 
their present high intensities.” 

For comparison, the traveling noise 
!laboratory made several observations of 
animal noises at the New York Zoological 
|Gardens in Bronx Park. Allowing for 
|reverberation in the animal houses, the 
}outdoor level of the lion’s roar, often 


|used by writers to express the ultimate | 


jin terrific sound, was found to be 80 
| decibels. Sound emitted by a Siberian 
|tiger measured only 73 decibels, and by 
|}a Bengal tiger, 70 decibels. 

“This test,” says the report, “reveals 
certain facts which New Yorkers must 
be prepared to face. Comparison of 
these levels with those of 


jalthough a roaring lion would be audible 
jin our streets at a distance of 20 or 
30 feet, there are many places where a 
|tiger from Siberia or Bengal could roar 
lor snarl all he wished without attracting 
the auditory attention of passersby.” 

In a preliminary noise tabulation, 
|; based on a noise questionnaire published 


|in newspapers, the commission received | 


11,087 complaints against automobile 
| horn? and similar warning signals. This 
|number was second only to the number 
| registered against noisy trucks and 
| amounted to virtually 10 per cent of the 


loundness | 
Com- | 


ordinary | 
traffic noise leads to the conclusion that | 
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New Jersey Prison 





School Is Said 


To Be Factor in Penal Program 





Elementary Edueation 


Assists Delinquents to 


Obtain Reinstatement in Community Life 
Of State, Says Statement 





State of New Jersey: 


The elementary school established at! 
|the New Jersey State Prison to aid in 
| the program for reinstating delinquents 
jin the community life is described in a| 
| statement issued by the State depart-| 
}ment of institutions and agencies. ~Ap- 
| proximately 250 inmates of the prison 
| were given rudiments of an elementary | 
education during the final month of the 
school’s Winter term, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

The prison school is an important fac- 
tor in New Jersey’s penal program of 
reinstating as many delinquents as pos- 
| sible in the life of the community. In-| 
asmuch as many of the men committed 
to the State prison are completely illit- 
| erate, many do not speak, write or read 
English, although educated in a foreign 
| tongue, and many have no knowledge of 
simple arithmetical calculations, it is es- 
sential that there be facilities for giv- 
ing these men an elementary education 
| if they are to derive the fullest possible 
| benefit from the vocational and indus- 
| trial training provided at the prison. 

_On admission to the prison, the in- 
dividual is examined by the educational 
director of the institution who in coop- 
eration with the doctor, psychologist, 
psychiatrist and industrial director de- 
| termines-the amount and kind of acade- 
mic training necessary to prepare the 
offender to utilize his industrial training 
|} in obtaining employment on his release | 
that will safeguard him against a return 
to delinquency. 


School Is Organized 
Into Five Grades 


To meet the educational needs of the 
various men committed to the prison the 
| school is organized into five grades rang- 
ing from the beginners, which corre- | 
sponds to the primary department of the 
| public school, to the fourth grade, which 
| is similar to the combined seventh and 
| eighth grades of the average school sys- 
| tem. 
| At the completion of the Winter term | 
| Which ended Apr. 17, there were 61 pris- 
oners who completed the course oP vad. 
ies available to them. 

The educational work of the prison is 
under the direction of R. D. La Guardia, 
head teacher, and the grade teachers are | 
selected from the best available among | 
the prison population. The intimate un- 
derstanding of the men’s needs which is 
LLL Ty 
the Bell Telephone laboratories, under 
the direction of Dr. R. H, Galt. Manu- 
facturers were asked to furnish new au- 
tomobile horns of all types for the tests, | 
and after preliminary comparisons 34 
different horns, representing every type, 
were mounted in a long row in a sound- 
proof room at the laboratories. All iden- | 
| titying and manufacturer’s marks were 
covered, and throughout the tests the} 
| horns were referred to by number only. 


| 


| Average Auto Horn 
| Louder Than Necessary 


| One of the things definitely 
j was that the average horn is 
deal louder than necessary to serve as 
la traffic warning. Another was that a 
| warning signal need not be startling or 
nerve-wracking to be efficient. It was 
also learned that in general motor-driven 
| horns more than any other type tend to 
| produce overtones of an annoying and 
inharmonious kind. Such inharmonious 
overtones were found to be largely re- 
sponsible for the unpleasant quality 0: 
many horns. 

“It was the object of the commission,” | 
says the report, “to find certain prin-| 
ciples upon which specifications might 
be drawn to guide manufacturers of 
horns. Bearing in mind the success of 
headlamp regulation in this country, | 
which cured another evil without dim- 
inishing the usefulness of motor-driven 
vehicles, the commission had in mind the 
possibility of voluntary cooperation of 
manufacturers in its campaign to elim-! 
inate harmful and unnecessary noise. 
| “Data sufficient to permit the draw- 


proved 
a great 





ing up of definite specifications outside 
of which,no auto horns in the future 
shall be permitted to go are now at hand. 
| As soon as the necessary analyses are 
| complete the attention of manufacturers 
will be called to the Commission’s find- 
| ings. 

| “The 


Commission believes that coop- 


perts to draw accurate conclusions with| total number of complaints against ali) eration will be immediately forthcoming | 


regard to the relation of traffic volume 
and noise. 

It was found that, as 
pected, locations having the greatest 
volume of traffic had in general the 
greatest average noise levels, and that 
the average loudness is directly propor- 


would be ex- 


;tional to the number of vehicles passing 


per minute. Basing their calculations 
on the results of these tests accoustical 
engineers are now able to predict quan- 
titatively for any particular place the 
probable effect that would result from 
a known change in the volume or com- 
position of the traffic or the width of 
the street. 

A special test was made on the noise 
generated by elevated trains in order to 
get some idea of the sound reduction 
which might follow in the removal of an 
elevated. The average noise was com- 
puted for several Manhattan locations 
near elevated lines for two conditions: 
first, using all observations, and, sec- 
ond, using all observations except those 
made when trains were passing. 

It was found that the average noise 
level was reduced by three decibels and 
the maximum noise level by seven dec- 
ibels when no trains were running. No 
account was taken, of course, of the 
possible effect of removing the elevated 
structure, which might, it was conceded, 
either increase or decrease this indicated 
quieting effect. 

“It has often been argued,” says the 
report, “that a large portion of the 
quietness afforded by the removal of 
elevated trains would be offset by an 
increase in traffic. 


traffic varies from 60 to 80 decibels, while 
elevated trains create a noise measuring 
as high as 91 decibels; an indication. 


at least, that all of the gain would not! 


be swallowed increased street 


noise.” 
The traveling 


up by 


noise laboratory also 


made a number of measurements of the! 


“deafening effect” of city noises at its 
various stations. 


“This test has nothing to do with the| 


pro-} 
“It | 


permanent deafness that may be 
duced by noise,” the report explains. 
is an auditory measure of the loudness 
of noise as compared with a pure tone 


The survey found, | 
however, that the average noise of street’ 


noises. 
A thorough investigation of auto horns 
was undertaken for the commission at 


i HY 


Efforts to Protect Grapes From Pest 


and that it will not be necessary, at least 
for the present, to obtain the passage of 
ordinances dealing with this matter.” 





Summarized in A gricultural Bulletin 





'‘Phylloxera or Root Louse Threatened to Wipe Out In- 
| dustry in Late Years of Last Century 





Results of scientific efforts made dur- 


|}ing the last 15 years to protect grape 
|crops from a plant pest which at one 
|time threatened to destroy the grape 


industry in parts of California are sum 
marized in a pamphlet just prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture. Newly 
acquired information concerning the pest, 
scientifically designated as the phyllox- 
era, is also included in the publication, 
which also describes the varieties of 
grapes which have been found by ex- 
| perimentation to be resistant to destruc 
ltion by the pest. A statement by th: 

Denartment describing the publication 
follows in full text: 

The phylloxera or root louse of grapes 
| is an extremely destructive pest on vini- 
|fera grapes (in this country commonly 
|called California grapes) in most parts 
of California, In the late years of the 
last century it threatened to wipe out 
|the industry in certain regions of the 
} State. F , 

The United States Department of Agri- 
| culture investigated the pest, but was un- 
able to hold out any hope of eradicating 
the insect, which attacks the roots and 
causes destruction of the vines. 

As had been discovered in France pre- 
viously, investigators did find that some 
varieties of grapes were resistant to in- 
jury by the insect pest, but as a rule 
these resistant varieties were not desira- 
ble for commercial purposes. To get 
both resistance to phylloxera injury ana 
the requisite quality of fruit, the de- 
sirable fruiting varieties must he grafted 
and grown on stocks congenial to them 
and resistant to the phylloxera. 


From time to time one root stock or | 


sistance and vineyardists have used them 
before they have been thoroughly tested. | 
Some of these proved nonresistant, and 
growers have lost heavily as a result. 
To assist the vineyardists in the vin- 
ifera regions of this country, the United 
States Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished experimental vineyards in cooper- 
ation with growers, for the testing of di- 
rect producers and for the grafting of 
grape stock resistant to the phylloxera. 
The 12 vineyards established for this 
purpose in California offered a wide va- 
riety of soil, climatic, arid other condi- | 
tions. In these vineyards horticulturists | 
skilled in grape culture have tested a 


wide variety of stocks and grafts, as 
well as direct producers, originated in 
this and in other countries, and vines 


resisting the pest, requiring no grafting | 
and bearing fruit of good quality. 

In 1915 the Department of Agricul- 
ture published results of previous experi- 
ments with and tests of resistant va- 
rieties in California. George C. Hus- 
mann, author of that bulletin, has writ- 
ten a new bulletin which brings up to 
date the reports of tests in the last 15 
years, and has added new information 
| acquired in the vineyards. The Depart- 
ment has just published this as Techni- | 
cal Bulletin 146-T, “Testing Phylloxera- 
Resistant Grape Stocks in the Vinifera| 
Regions of the United States.” It in- 
cludes a list of the stocks and combina- | 
tions which hawe made the best show-| 
ing over a term of years at the 12 ex- 
perimental vineyards in California. It 
may be obtained free by applying to the 
Office of Information, United States De- | 
partment pf Agriculture, vee 


sounds is 10 times the common log-|of known loudness. The term ‘deafen-| another has gained a reputation for re-' D. C. 


| lectures 


| chanical 


| port states. 


Trenton, July 14. 


possible to the inmate teacher, makes 
this system successful. 

Three sessions of the school are held 
daily, two required periods in the morn- 
ing and a voluntary one in the after- 
noon. At the afternoon session the at- 
tendance is generally about 50 per cent 


| of the total enrollment. 


According to the head teacher, the 
students in the lower grades, who are 
usually foreigners or morons confined 
for emotional crimes o: crimes of a 
moral nature, are attentive, interested 
and teachable in ‘practically all cases. 
They usually desire to learn English and 
to read and write, and they are partic- 
ularly interested in becoming proficient 
enough to learn to write letters home 
to their people. 


Fundamental Learning 
In Upper Grades 


“The students in the upper grades are 
usually those having certain fundamental 
learning. They are difficult to interest 
in the prosaic elements of education, but 
are responsive to educational efforts pre- 
sented in an interesting form. For ex- 
ample, spelling bees, mathematic prob- 
lems of a complex nature, current events, 
4 and the like invariably hold 
their attention. The efficacy of those 
methods is evident in the improvement 
shown by examination papers. The 25 
per cent who are really ambitious make 
exceptional headway, progressing very 
rapidly.” 

At the present time 34 inmates are en- 
rolled in correspondence school courses, 
12 of whom are studying English, 6 
mechanical and architectural drafting, 4 
aviation, 3 salesmanship, 2 journalism, 
Spanish, and 1 each sign painting, 
freehand drawing, Latin, interior dec- 
orating and exterior decorating. 

One particularly industrious inmate 
has just received 1 diploma from the 
International Correspondence School for 
completing an 18-month course in me- 
drafting. and allied subjects. 
The same man has completed three other 
correspondence courses since his commit- 
ment to the prison. 

An average of 30 inmates a vear take 
correspondence school courses and about 
50 per cent of the courses are completed 
by the men originally enrolled. Only 
10 per cent of the inmates default. 

Several of the men who have com- 
pleted correspondence courses in draft- 
ing in the prison have made practical 
use of their knowledge in various con- 
struction projects within the institution. 
Graduates of language courses have been 


” 


employed as teachers in the prison 
school. Several journalism and _ sales- 
manship students who have recently 


been paroled have found steady employ- 
ment in their chosen field of work, 


Iceland Completes 


Telegraph System — 
All Around Island 


Trade Commissioner at Co- 
penhagen Reports Fur- 
ther Development of 
Country’s Communication 











Iceland, the north country reputed to 
be the “oldest republic in the world,” 
during the past year further developed 
its communications system by complet- 
ing a telephone circuit around the en- 
tire island, according to a report from 
the director of Icelandic telegraphic sys- 
tem, transmitted to the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Paul H. Pearson at Copenhagen, 
and made public in a statement issued 
by the Department. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Nearly every little town and parish in 
the country can now be reached by tele- 
phone and it is hoped to so equip every 
farm within the next few years, the re- 
Beginning in 1908 with the 
laying of the first submarine cable be- 
tween Iceland and Denmark, via the 


| Faroe Islands, the telephane and _ tele- 


graph systems have steadily enlarged 
and improved and have contributed ma- 
terially to the economic advancement 


;of the nation, according to the director. 


Central Systems 
At the present time in all the larger 


| cities and most of the smaller trading 
| places the state telegraphs have centrai 


telephone systems. The largest exchange 
is naturally in Reykjavik, the capitai, 
where there is an old system with 2,400 
numbers, all of which are in use. Thus 
the applications of new subscribers, of 
which there are around 400, must await 
the installation of the new automatic 
telephone system which has been pur- 
chased from a concern of Stockholm. 
The new installation will be able to 
care for 4,000 subscribers and provision 
made to augment this number as 
necessity demands. is expected to 


1s 


It 


| be ready for operation by August, 1931. 


A second automatic telephone exchange 
is also being installed at Hafnarfjord. 
The total number of telephone stations 
on Iceland at present aggregates 344 
comprising 4,500 apparatus, or 4.3 tele- 
phones for every 100 inhabitants. 
Developments in the field of wireless 


telegraphy in which considerable prog- 
ress has been made have been fairly 
rapid. The first wireless station in Ice- 


land was erected in the Fall of 1917—a 
5-kilowatt Marconi station. While it was 
chiefly used to communicate with the 
ships at sea it was also employed for 
foreign communication purposes at times 
when the sea cable was out of commis- 
siown At present there are eight wire- 
less stations on the island. 
Stations Are Replaced 
While at first spark stations were in- 


| stalled, these have now been replaced 


by vacuum tube stations. The wireless 
stations at Reykjavik and Vestman- 
naeyer are chiefly occupied with ship 
correspondence, while the other stations 
work in cooperation. During the past. 
year the Reykjavik radio transmitted 80,- 
000 telegrams of about 500,000 words. 

Progress is still being made in the= 


}use of wireless and at present a new 


radio station is being built about nine 
kilometers from Reykjavik, the antenna 
strength of which will be 15 kilowatts 
and the wave length 1,200 meters. The 
plant is being equipped by the Marconi 
Company of London, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for operation late - 
in the Summer of the current year. 
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Infringement of Claims Found by Court; Extensive Review of Art Is' 
Made- in Showing Existence of Patentable Invention in 


Medical Achievement 





New York, N. Y. 


GreorcE F. Dick AND GLADYS HENR 


RA- 4 
comes; Disvaicr A COURT Nn THE world’s knowledge, a benefit to humanity 
TO > 


and an advance over what theretofore | 
OUTHERN DISTRICT OF New York, 5 i: e 
iquirr No. 480402. | had been known 


Wattace R. LANE and OSCAR 
FeRY for plaintiffs; GIFFORD, 


a. oo branch of the case now within the nar- 


d|row limits to which for th 


Burcess (LIVINGSTON GIFFORD and), “assigned it—is the key to this in-| 
CHARLES W. MortTIMgR, counsel) for! vention. The rest follows as a conse-| 
defendant. uence or as a detail. 


; q 
urt’s opinion, delivered May 16, | 
cotter with a supplemental opinion, de- 
livered June 9, follovg in full text: 

This suit involves the patent issued to 
Drs. George F. and Gladys H. Dick, No. 
1547369, on scarlet fever toxin and anti- 
toxin and processes for producing the 


The scope of the patent, as I under- 
stand it, is nowhere better stated than 
in Exhibit 31 by the plaintiffs themselves, 
where in their article of July 12, 1924,| 
they stated what they deemed to be the 
discovery. They there said: 

“The discovery of this toxin offered a 





same. ‘ae 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are scientific et (1) = ee 
asserted. ke . of a skin test for susceptibility to scarle 
Carrey, District, Judge: (Orally) 1 fever; (2) preventive immunization, and 


eeks to the pre- 


: w 
have listened for five cued 


sentation of this case. 


: i in my own mind. '¢ | 
ee ce taat time is not available for| The evidence of the newness of what} 


; : was accomplished, and of what would| 
=e reflection; also for the Preys. 1| follow from the separation off of, and| 
of a care 3 S. 


| a * ° 
; a ita |the finding of a method by which there | 
have explained to you, howe oe = could be separated off, this toxin comes | 
ot _ Ngee ig on promptly | £z0m all sorts of sources and in all sorts 
‘4 it 1s ssate . = ys. | 
yp dispose of rT —. “ this | “Ss was quick acclaim from the pub- | 
e s | ys . | 
In wee condition ot te get rid of one lic. \It came from laymen. It came from | 
court it is po on the another; cer-| Scientific men. It came from physicians. 
1 ; i . ° ° | 
ee tn all Tnetances except where the | eee It came from) 
circumstances are quite exceptional. ache 


I shall make some comment later on 
Six Questions Presented 


Dr. Dochez. I agree with plaintiffs’ 
Are Listed by Court counsel that nothing could truthfully 
re Liste 
Moreover, I think that litigants are 


or properly be said about Dr. Dochez ex- 

cept in his praise. I turn ae, newever, 

j ight, to prompt decisions. | to evidence that comes rom him on this 

Pe i tint l am more apt (partic-| branch of the case; as to whether what} 

1 rly in dealing with the facts) to|I have referred to as, in and of itself, 

So a just decision when al] the evi-| constituting an invention was an inven- | 
dence is freshly ,in mind and when 1 
still retain clear impressions ot the prop- 


tion.- 
: Patentees Accorded 
er weight to be given to the testimony of | a ees 
‘the various witnesses,—due to exhibi- 


a: Credit by Dr. Dochez 
tions of bias in manner of testifying or! 


istics i ,|. Twice in the patent granted to Dr.} 
to any - poet sets ee evare| Dochez, he gives testimony in favor, as | 
—s “ili ee enory I conceive it, of what had heen _ by | 
a og gel ; i the plaintiffs in extracting a soluble toxin | 
As I have also said to you, it does not ped cone abstr mes 
hat a judge can rightly be : g ‘ 
eeeeed with the Sety ot deciding a case eee —ng — patent, be-| 
right. All that he owes, as I feel, is to|&!nning in tine ol, he says: 
givé a full and fair hearing and then 


“That streptococcus hemolyticus does | 
to exercise his best judgment. He is not} not yield a soluble toxin when grown out- | 
, ible for the creation or for the| 


side of the animal body.” 
responsi 


; v4 thi He said that under the date of Apr.| 
aaa ot te cork He must be| 14 1924, when he filed application for 
Eas ; ; : is patent. ‘ 
practical and perform his ditions. | Then again on page 2 of the Dochez| 
It ee the reasons stated that I am| patent, beginning on line 110, he said: 
ing to dispose of this case right now. ‘The method” (that is the process by'| 
eowith minor exceptions I shall confine | Which the agar plaque is employed; by| 
myself to what I conceive to be the issues | Which = ale SS yo 
f the case and what It is required that 1|duced in his process) “hereinabove de- 
; ‘n order to determine those is-| S¢ribed is believed to be generally applic- | 
a hoo I shall make some able in essentially similar cases, where | 
a at _— ies “strictly within | @ soluble toxin cannot be directly pre- 
ee isnues cat shih, according to my | Pared either by growing the bacteria in a 
feeling, are appropriate to a proper dis- nutrient medium outside of the body or 
charge of my judicial duties. There is 
a special reason why, save as indicated, 1 
shall refrain from going further than is 
required in order to dispose of the issues. 
. This I will point out hereafter. . 

I shall perhaps engage in some repeti- 
tion. I do that in an effort to make plain 
what I am endeavoring to say. I shall 
deal almost exclusively with the facts. 
I do not think that it would be of value, 
at least not of value according to my 
purpose, for me,, in this connection, to 
engage in any discussion,—and | cer- 
tainly not in any exténsive discussion,— 
of the laws. 

My purpose is to make clear to coun- 
sel, and in the event of an appeal clear 
to the circuit court of appeals, the 
grounds that have led me to take action 
which I shall take in this case. | 

As I see it, there are here six ques- 
tions: : “idl 

1. Are the matters, on which the plain- 
tiffs rely, patentable? 

2. Has it been shown that there was | 
invention? 4 

3. Are the processes relied on useful? 

4. Were they anticipated either by 
the Dochez patent or by publications? — 

5. Was the patent impaired or invali- 
dated by occurrences in the Patent Of- 
fice? , 

6. Has infringement been established? | 


Subject Matter Is 
Adjudged Patentable | 


From the statement by défendant’s 
counsel at the opening, I gathered an im- ‘ 
pression, which I gained also from the| methods and processes of the Dicks in 
answer, that it was the contention of the| their 1923-1924 articles, the defendant 
defendant that there was nothing in the] immediately shifted to the use of those 
patent which was properly the subject of methods and processes. ; 

a patent. ” eae Not alone was there general and wide- 

In that apparently I was in error. spread acclaim of the novelty of the 
understand now, from the brief of de-| methods that had been announced by the 


(3) the production of an antitoxin.” | 
That I believe to be the truth. 











body fluids.” 

Dr. Dochez also gave testimony to the 
same effect in his article of Feb. 
16, 1924, Exhibit X-1; Exhibit 117-A, 
where he said, in substance, that no solu- 
ble toxin in vitro could be produced. He 
said that there had been numerous at- 
tempts “to produce a soluble toxin in 
vitro. So far, no toxin of any consider- 
able potency has developed.” 

Again he said, in the conclusions of the} 
article, that “but slight evidence of the 
production of a toxin in vitro has been 
obtained up to the present time.” 

Then, again, in his Harvey lecture of 
Jan. 17, 1925, 
etiology of scarlet fever. 

Referring to their 


ing produced experimental scarlet fever 
and in their Jan. 26, 1924, article 
with having confirmed the result. He 


tibility by employing the skin test, which 
they “devised.” 


Methods Used Said to 


Constitute Invention 


The defendant, however, by its conduct, 
gave most convincing evidenee that this 


| ble toxin was an invention. It had not 
| produced by any such method before. It 
had not previously undertaken to produce 
scarlet fever toxins or antitoxins, as I 
understand the proof, and yet, upon the 
appearance of the descriptions of the 





+rests on the extraction of a soluble toxin.?¢ I 
y|In and of itself such extraction consti-| it had been determined what was the 
tuted, in my view, an addition to the| cause of scarlet fever. 


That, as I conceive it—discussing al 


e moment I| experimental form of the processes had 


| fever none of such processes had been 


| responsible for most of the mortality in 


| is probable, however, that the streptococcus 


| sion. 


within the body with free access to the} 


Exhibit C-2—on the} 


article of Oct.| 
6, 1923, he credited the Dicks with hav-, 


speaks of their having “proven” suscep- | 


| measure of when discovery in bacteriol- 


extraction or separation out of the solu- | 


;causes a particular disease—that 


and appropriate toxin to deal with until 


Having determined what the cause was, ' 
then, by the application ot what was| 
already known in the art, the processes 
could be devised. 

Or, to put it in different way, when the 


been employed to the point, when it had | 
been proved what was the cause of the} 
disease, thereupon they became an in- 
ventiou. 

Or, to put it in still another way, what- 
ever the processes that might be em-| 
ployed, until it had been determined and 
proved what was the cause of scarlet 


carried out to the point where it was 
invention. ’ 
The proof therefore of the date of dis- 
covery of the cause of scarlet fever és 
in effect, as it seems to me, substantially 
the same as under the facts of this case, 
with respect to the employment of a 
great variety of devices, the determina- | 
tion itselt of the date of the invention.” | 
It is within that field, wholly separate | 
from the narrow ground upon which I| 
have considered the subject of invention 
up to this time, that I turn now to the} 
evidence as to who discovered the cause | 
of scarlet fever and what was the date. | 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note first what defendant published on 
the subject. : 
Exhibit 74 is a pamphlet issued by 
the defendant. The precise date of is- 
suance has not been shown in the evi- 
dence, but it is marked from 1915 to 
1925. It deals with scarlet fever. Un- | 
der the heading of “cause” there ap-| 
pears this: | 
The microorganism that causes scarlet 
fev has not been proven. Numerous in- 
vestigators have attempted to discover a 
specific cause, but none of the bacteria | 
has stood the test of study by later students 
of the subject. It is quite generally agreed 
that the cause of most of the secondary 
complications of scarlet fever is a strepto- | 
coccus. Most investigators who have studied 
this problem have concluded that strepto- | 
cocci are only secondary factors and while 








sevarlet fever are entirely distinct from 
the real cause of the disease. : 
Streptococci are constantly found in the} 
throat of searlet fever patients and can be 
isolated from the blood of scarlet fever 
patiens during life and almost constantly 
after death, and in the majority of cases 
of scarlet fever, the cause of complica- 
tions and death is the streptococcus. It 


1 


plays a secondary role in scarlet fever, as 
it does in smallpox. ©The djKease itself | 
may be due toa protozoan-like body de- 
scribed by Mallory, which lowers the re- 
sistance of the body to streptococcic inva- | 
It is generally accepted that the 
streptococcus is always associated with 
scarlet fever, both in the throat and in| 
the septic complications. 


Authority Cited in 
Defining Discovery 


The statement just quoted from the de-| 
fendant is a pretty fair account of how | 
the matter stood at the inception of work 
by the Dicks in 1912. Before examin- 
ing the evidence of what they did, how- 
ever, it would seem advisable té have 
some definition of discovery, particularly 
in the field of bacteriology. I have found | 
Koch most helpful. 

I realize that Koch’s postulates are not 
a part of the law; but, as I understand 
the evidence in this case, with the prog- 
ress of the science of bacteriology we 
have in Koch’s laws a basis, an index, by 
which to determine when discovery has 
been arrived at, and until Koch’s laws are | 
satisfied, in the state of scientific learn- 
ing today, we have not yet reached the 
point in bacteriology when we can ap-| 
propriately say there has been a dis- | 
covery. , | 

I do not rest alone, however, upon what 
I have heard from the witnesses about 
the applicability of Koch’s laws as a 





| 
| 
| 


ogy has been reached, because I’ think 
that, as a part of the law of common 
sense, what Koch says must be complied | 
with, must be tested out and must be} 
tested out in a variety of ways, before 
it can be said that such proof has been | 
made of the determination of what is a 
bacterium—what is the bacterium that | 
in a| 
proper sense it has been discovered. 
‘ These laws, as I understand them, are | 
our: 

1, The suspected organism must be} 
found constantly in the proper tissues’ of | 
an animal suffering from or which has 
died from the disease. 

2. The organism must be cultivated | 
artificially in a pure state. 
_The disease must be reproduced in! 
a suitable animal by inoculation with the | 





3. 





fendant and from the oral arguments,| Dicks. Not alone did the defendant take 

that substantially the contention of the|them up, but numerous licensed manu- 

defendant on this branch of the case is|facturers have accepted and practiced 
at the matter covered by the seventh| them ever since. 

‘aim is not the subject of a patent. As So that, considering this case upon the 
I construe the patent in suit, as worded] branch of what is the essence of the pat- 
and as elucidated by what I have listened | ent, it is demonstrated to my satisfaction, 
to and considering the claims as they| and I think the proof is beyond reason- 
must.be considered in connection with the} able doubt, that the methods described 
specifications, there is no ground what-|4n the patent—also previously described 
ever upon which ** can be maintained} in the 1923-1924 publications of the Dicks 
that any of the matters described in the} with such precision that they were ptac- 
claims outside of the sevefith is not a|ticed before the patent could get under 
process. Each such process is, within the way—constituted invention. 
meaning of the patent laws, an art. | _ Now, according to my reading of the 

When we turn to the seventh claim,j decisions, although the word “inventors” 
referred to by defendant’s counsel as the} and the-word “discoveries” appear in the 
skin test, it seems to me also that there| constitution itself and although the de- 
as well the patent describes merely a|scriptive words in section 4886 of the 
method or a means by which a prac-| revised statutes of what is patenabie 
tical result can be obtained. It is an| have come down to us for about 140 
operable means or method, as demon- | years in their present form, there is still 
strated by its extensive use. It follows,| room for debate—at least when we em- 
as I understand the discussion of the| ploy the English language to express our 
eighth claim in the Morse case and as|thoughts—as to what is a proper defini- 
I understand the Morton case, that such| tion of “invention” and what is a proper 
means or method is the proper subject of | definition 8f “discovery” and what is the 
a patent. ° precise line between the two. 

have previously said that I shall not It seems to me that while, as every- 
engage in any extended discussion of the} body of course concedes, no patent can 
law. It would be useless at this stage.| be granted for a discovery, no patent can 
It is not needed in order to dispose of! be granted for finding out what is a law 
the case. I have merely indicated, the| of nature, yet when you take into account 
ground on which I reached the conclu-| the facts of this case and what was the 
sion that in every respect, so far as con-| subject matter dealt with and are at- 
cerns the claims relied on by the plain-! tempting to draw the line as to when the 
tiffs in the trial of this case, they em-! processes with which we are concerned 
brace only processes or methods or} passed beyond the point of being merely 
means, each of which is the proper sub-| a conception or passed beyond the point 
ject of a patent. of being, merely “tn nt, experiments] 
° stage and became entitled to be called 
Achievement Was an invention as distinguished from a dis- 
Well Received covery—particularly when we seek to fix 
“Was there invention? P the date when they reached the stage of 
As I view this case, it can be disposed 


invention—it is pertinent to examine the 
r A . : ‘oof with a view to determining when 
of without going*into a branch of the| PTO0), Wit) a viev : 
testimony to which a great deal of time| ‘he discovery was mide. 

has been given. 1 | Determining of Cause 

As I conceive it, even if long prior to we 

the work of the Dicks, or the werk of Dr.| 1s Condition Precedent 

Dochez, it had been settled and deter-; As I have said, the key to the process 
mined and accepted by the world that an| of the patent in suit is the extraction of 
identified germ was the cause of scarlet} the toxin in solution; but by no possibil- 





a 


pure culture, 
4. The organism must be cultivated 


again from the tissues of the experiment 
animal. 


Evidence as to Isolation 
Of Proper Germ Reviewed 


I shall not review the proof having to 

do with the second, third and fourth laws. 
I do not know how far back it would be 
possible to trace in the evidence the hem- 
olytic streptococcus having to do with 
scarlet fever that would partially satisiy 
the requirements of Koch’s laws. Cer- 
tainly it goes back a long time. But tie 
final test, and the one that remained to! 
be solved, was under the first law-- 
whether or not there had been picked 
out the particular germ that constantly 
appeared in all cases of the disease; 
which of the approximately 50 known 
forms of hemolytic streptococci was 
shown to be always present in the dis- 
ease, 
- To determine that, there was a very 
large number of experimentations on 
animals and on humans before an 
could say that it was proved. 

Now, what is the evidence on the 
| point ? 

_ The defendant says, as I understand 
it—if it is not said expressly at least it 
is implied—that the point had been 
reached by Dr. Dochez as early as Jan. 
16, 1924, or perhaps on Jan. 10, 1924, 
when he delivered to the nurses St the 





;ment or announcement through profes- 


|the date of invention; but, in view of 


| detail on that branch of the case, 


ybody | oce 





Presbyterian Hospital the same address 
; that he delivered six days later before 
| the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine. , 

Dr. Dochez there was talking about the 
significance of streptococcus hemolyticus 
in scarlet fever and reporting the results 
of certain studies, ? 

He gave a resume of the evidence on 
both sides. 


by’ Jockmann’s investigation against the 





cus hemblyticus, 


It is very important, in order | concerned 
properly to interpret this address, to bear| languages. 
jin mind’ what Dr, Dochez had to say | tioned 
| about Jockmann. He recites, as a part of| nothing of moment except what wag de- 
|the evidence, the tipping of the scales| rived from European journals. 





let fever can be caused by an organism 
giving rise to such varied manifestations 
as streptococcus hemolyticus and further- 
more that the presence of this organism 
cannot be demonstrated in certain rapid- 
ly fatal malignant instances of the dis- 
eases.” 


Dr. Dochez Said to Have 
Disclaimed Discovery 


Then Dr. Dochez goes on to summarize 
certain evidence on the other side—cer- 
tain work done by him or under his direc- 
tion, including the generation of experi- 
mental scarlet fever in guinea pigs; also 
the report of the Dick work in October, 
1923, with human inoculations. After 
reciting all of that, this is as far as he 
goes: 

“Such a sequence of observations un- 
doubtedly again throws the balance of 
evidence in tavor of streptococcus hemo- 
lyticus as the causative agent of scarlet 
fever. 
may not be unlike diphtheria in that the 
principal localization of the infection is 
in the throat where the organism pro-| 
duces a toxin which gives rise to the gen- 
eral symptoms and the rash. The im- 
munity produced is in all likelihood anti- 
toxic in character and the blanching re- 
action represents the neutralization of 
the toxin in situ.” a 

That was merely a yeport of progress. 
It is not the announcement of having de- 
termined the cause of scarlet fever, It 
is a very careful, frank and judicious} 
review of the evidence. It is wholly| 
inconclusive. So far from announcing a 


It would seem that the disease] 


we can cee anything revealed in 
the foreign publications as having arrived 
at the point where it anticipated the em- 
ployment of that process; much less can 
lat be said that any of the descriptions in 
| those articles, which I have examined 
over and gver again during the course 
of this trial, embraces a process, which 
is operable by one skilled in the art, con- 
stitutes, or is stated with that the de- 
gree of clarity required by the law in 
describing a process sufficient to consti- 
tute, an anticipation. 


F oreign Processes | 
Selected for Discussion | 


I am not going into all of the different 
| processes discussed in the foreign maga- 
zines. I have selected two which seem: 
to me to be more specific in statement 
than any of the others. I shall use 
those as ilustrations. . 

Those two are by Moser and by Gab- 
richewsky. I will comment on Savchenko 
later. 

As I said, the processes of earlier date 
most nearly definitely described in the 


| literature are those of Moser and Gab- | follows in full text: 


richewsky; after allf# be it remembered, | 
it is not. the scholarship or the learning | 
that concerns us—it is procésses that we 
are dealing with and it is the processes 
that must be clearly described in the; 
literature. : = 

The Maser process is described in arti- | 
cles 1 and 2 of Exhibit F. Its also re- | 
ferred to, as you will recall, in the de-| 
fendant’s pamphlet, Exhibit 74. | 
. In article 1, published in 1902 and, 








discovery, on the contrary discovery is| translated from the German, the Moser| without disclosing that such furniture | 


disclaimed. 
I may add that in the New York Times | 


article of the next day, Jan. 17, 1924,| gained from cardiac blood of persons wht | chase veenered furniture in the belief 


following a quotation from the address) 
itself but stated in form as coming from 
Dr. Dochez, there was this sentence: 

“No ground yet for stating that a 
serum has been discovered which has a 
definite curative agent.” | 

On the other hand, what is the evidence 
as to date shown by the publications of 
the Dicks? | 

There are two significant articles by 
the Dicks in the American Medical As-| 
sociation Journal. In one, on Oct. 6,) 
1923, Exhibit 28, they reported that they | 
had produced a case of experimental scar- | 
let fever through employing a culture, 
from a strain which fermented mannite. 
In the other, on Jan. 26, 1925, Ex-’ 
hibit 29, they reported that they had pro- | 
dueed experimental scarlet fever with a; 


| culture from a strain which did not fer- 


ment mannite. Thereupon they an-| 
nounced, in the article of Jan. 26,| 
1924, that now, having used both types | 
of the strain, that which fermented and | 
that which did not ferment mannite, | 
they had satisfied the first of Koch’s, 
laws; they had proved that this, organism | 
which they had identified, was constant- | 
ly present in cases of the disease and 
they therefore announced the conclusion | 
that the hemolytic streptococcus de-| 
scribed caused the disease. | 

Now I repeat that the function of date | 
of the discovery, so far as concerns its) 
probative force or its employment here 
in determining the issue of this case, is | 
the bearing of that date upon when the| 
experimentation, or when the conception | 
of the processes with which these two) 
sets of workers were engaged, reached 
the point of invention. 

It does not require public announce- 


sional magazines in order to determine) 


all the evidence, the most satisfactory 
kind of evidence, about which theré 1s 
the least possibility of mistake, is such 
public announcements as those I have 
discussed, 

I conclude, therefore, that the processes | 
described in the patent in suit consti-| 
tuted invention. 

I conclude this, whether the problem 
be considered within the narrower limits 
which I first discussed relating to the 
extraction out into solution of the toxin 
or whether we consider it upon the—or 
what seem to me the—broader lines hav- 
ing the probative effect I have assigned 
to them as to the date when there was 
determination as to what was the cause 
of scarlet fever. 

There are numerous other dates dis- 
closed by the evidence relating to the 
work of Doctors Dick and Dr. Docherz. 
They are easily stated. All have to do, | 
however, only with what proceded dis- 
covery; when, at best, what is involved 
in the two patents was still in the stage | 
either of mere conception or of investi- 
gation or of experimentation; ,when 
plainly and indisputably there had not 
beer either discovery or invention by the | 
Dicks or by Dr. Dochez. I deem it unim-| 
portant therefore to mention them. | 

Next, was the Dick invention useful? 
The ev 
point. Its utility is established by the 
defendant. Its utility is shown by the| 
medical testimony, including that of Dr. | 
Weaver, Dr. McCormack, Dr. Fishbein, 
Dr. Park, Dr. Zingher, Dr. Dochez; by 
the bacteriologists, including Mr. Young; 
by the manufacturers; by a vast collec. 
tion of documentary evidence; by exten- 
sive commercial distribution; by the pub- 
lic health authorities. 

here is no occasion to'go more into | 








Alleged Anticipatory 
Method Distinguished 


Was there anticipation? | 

Was it anticipated by the Dochez pat- | 
ent? If Iam right in my conception that | 
the extraction or the method for the 
extraction of soluble toxin, in and of it- 
self, is the key to the Dicks’ patent, then 
it follows, as a matter of course, that 
the Dochez patent did not occupy the 
same field; there was no anticipation. If 
the Dochez patent had been granted 19| 
years ahead of that time, there would} 
still not have been ‘the slightest inter- 
ference or duplication, 

It is perfectly manifest that the Dochez 
patent occupies a much narrower field in 
its specifications, in its claims, and in its 
practical uses. I d® not think there can 
be any pretence that the Dochez patent 
covers any process that would have or be 
within the scope of the Dick patent 
either for testing for suscdptibility or 
for immunization. 


as I understand it, and as I believe the) 


proof establishes, is confined to the cura- 
tive effect of its process. It comes into 
only ene branch of the same field as that 
upied by the Dick patent. 

Now, when it gets into that field, of a 
method for the production of antitoxin, 
while I cannot adjudicate anything here 


—I would not try now to adjudicate any- | 


thing—that ‘would be binding on Dr. 
Dochez, it seems to me that his method 
of producing antitoxin, by the employ- 
ment of the agar plaque, is such a wholly 
different method from that empleyed un- 
der the plaintiffs’ patent, of using the 
extracted toxin in solution, that the 
Dochez patent cannot be said to involve 
invention of the same kind, 

There is more that I could say about 
the Dochez patent; but I dispose of: it, so 
far as affects the case at bar, on that 
broad ground, 

With respect to publications we are 
only with those in foreign 
The articles in English men- 


in the answer clearly contain 


| not 


idence is without dispute on that | th 
| 1906 this description: 


The Dochez patent, | 


serum is thus described: + i 
“Immunize animals with streptococci | 


had died of scarlet fever * * * 
“The horses were treated with injec-| 
tions of gradually increased: doses of a} 
mixture consisting of living strepto-| 
cocci cultures which had not passed 
through animal bodies and were only| 
grown from one bouillon to the other. | 
After a treatment carried on for sev- 
eral months, the blood of these horses 
wes tapped and the serum, without the 
addition of carbolic acid, was injected 
into scarlatina patients.” 
In article 2, the description of Moser’s | 
method was this: | 
“The horses receive injections of bouil- | 
lon culture of streptococci direct froni| 
the child.” | 
Dr, Shaw further says in this article, | 
published in 1904: | 
“The steps in the production of this! 
serum, briefly, are as follows: An ordi- | 
nary bouillon culture is made from the! 
heart blood of a fatal case of scarlet} 
fever, and grown for three to six days. | 
It is then injected subcutaneously into | 
the horse. This produces a slight reac- | 
tion with fever, etc. These injections gf | 
cultures from different cases are given | 
ovér a week in gradually increasing | 
doses. It takes seven to nine months io 
produce a suitable serum, and some 
horses gre never able to produce a sat-| 
isfactory ‘serum. No carbolic acid is| 
used to preserve this serum. When sui-| 
ficiently potent, the serum, in a dilution | 
of 1 to 250,000, should agglutinate the, 
streptococci.” 


Definite Anticipation 
Oj Patent Not Shown 


It does not seem to require any argu-! 
ment to establish that this was not the| 





| announcement in definite form of an an-| 


ticipation of the process whereby solu- 
ble toxin was abstracted and then em- 
ployed in the various ways covered by 
the patent in suit. 

I have noted six separate descriptions | 
in the documents of the Gabrichewsky | 
process, The German article, No. 5 of 
Exhibit F, discussing the process, pub- | 
lished in 1907, is specifically referred to | 
in defendant’s 1915-1925 pamphlet, Ex- 
hibit 74, 

What a pity that Gabrichewsky. did | 
survive? Apparently he devoted | 
to scarlet fever work less than three! 
years. He was a great scientist. Per-!| 
haps if he had survived, and had been! 
supplied with adequate facilities, he him- | 


| self would eventually have solved the | 


problem. a 

But about his process—in article 4 of 
Exhibit F, Seanad from the Russian 
of 1906, it is said: j 

“The scarlatina vaccine is a concen-| 
trated bouillon culture of streptococci, | 
derived from* scarlet fever cases, killed 


|by heating at 60 degrees C. and then | 


mixed with a five-tenths per cent phenol. 
Each cubic centimeter contains .02 to .03 
cubic centimeters sediment of a bacterial | 
mass, gained by centrifugalization; and 
.02 cubic centimeters of this sediment 
corresponds to .005 grams of the dry sub-| 
stance.” | 

In the sixth article in Exhibit F also | 
ere is translated from the Russian of 





“A condensed bouillon culture of 
streptococci obtained from the sick with | 
scarlatina, and killed by heating to 60! 
degrees centigrade, and then followed by | 
the addition of .5 per cent carbolic acid. 
Each cubic centimeter contained .02 to .03 
cubie centimeters of bacterial mass sedi- 
ment obtained by strong centrifuge. .02 
cubic centimeters of such a centrifugate 
corresponds with .005 grams of a dry | 
residue.” 

At the memorial meeting to Gabri- | 
chewsky in 1908, reported in article 8 of | 
Exhibit F, also translated from the Rus- | 
sian, it was said of his vaccine: 

“He prepared a_ bouillon culture of | 
streptococci obtained from the blood of | 
heawts of children who had died from| 
scarlatina, and which were not passed | 
through the system of laboratory ani- 
mals. This culture killed by heating it 
te 60 degrees and the addition of .5 per 
cent of phenol and then condensed, served 
as a vaccine.” 


References Declared Only 
At Experimental Stage 


| In addition, the Gabrichewsky serum) 
;is described by Smith in his article, No. | 

11 of Exhibit F, published in 1910, and | 
by Palmirski-in his article, No. 18 of | 
a F, from the Polish, published in | 
| _As I-said of Moser, so I may say of | 
| Gabrichewsky—it seems obvious on the | 











'face; from a mere reading of the arti- 
|cles—that the publications in evidence 
contain no such definite or clear descrip- | 
tion of a process as could, by the remot- 
est use of the imagination, be said to in- 
clude or be descriptive of the process of | 
extracting toxin and employing it in the | 
way called for by the process of the 
patent in suit. 

Gentlemen, as it seems to me, according 
all the credit and all the praise we can | 
truthfully give to these foreigners, who | 
apparently were engaged only about five | 
or six years, on the problem, we must | 
say, as a fact, that they were merely | 
groping. Their own comment so de- 
clares. Their work does not constitute 
anticipation, in the sense in which antici-| 
pation is used in the law of patents in| 
this country. 

As to Savchenko—a learned man, a 
scientific man; all credit to him—I am 
not going in® all the details of his 
methods, because the description is very 
long. It was not an anticipation. Let 
us read the words in which he himself 
Says so. 

After telling about his serum, to the 





Here again, if what I have said be cor- 


etiological importance of the streptoc-| rect as to what constitutes the essence 
He says that Jockmann| or key to the process involved in the 


fever and there were no dispute about] ity could there be a determination of|claimed that “it is unreasonable to sup-| patent in suit, namely, the extraction of 


that, the patent Involves invention. 


q 


a 


It: when plaintiffs had in hand the proper! pose that a specific disease such as scar-!' the toxin in solution, I do not see how 


~ 


extent that we have a description of it 
before us, and after relating his experi- 
ences, he said in his article, No. 3 of 
Exhtbit F, published in 1905: 

“I have ereabe out the pbove data 


“Deception Shown 


|that the finest of all modern furniture, 


a 
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Trade Commission Is Reversed 
In Rule on Veneered Furniture 


Evidence Which Failed to Show Deception of 
Purchasers Adjudged Insufficient to 
Require Specific Description 





* 








Cincinnati, Ohio. to purchase products which may be 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE Co. ET AL. V.| harmful, or which are of inferior, or 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION; CIRCUIT| even simply of different, quality, con- 
CourT OF re THE SIxTH CIR-| struction or ingredients, from those 
cult, Nos. 5290-5314. which it it was intended to purchase, 

Petitions to review orders of the Federal) without other showing of the effect of 
Trade Commission. Before Moorman, | this upon competition. (See our opinion 
Mack and HICKENLOOPER, Circuit|)in Raladam Co. v. Fed..Trad¢ Commis- 
Judges. ‘sion, this day delivered. [U. S. Daily, 
The court’s opinion, delivered June 28, | July 14). In such a case action by the 

| Commission may be justified, under the 

Circuit Judge.—The| terms of the act, only upon the assump- 

anufacturers of furni-|tion, or inference, that deception neces- 

Pity of Grand Rapids, | sarily tends to promote unfair competi- 

: to| tion with those who are selling the true 
|article or the genuine product called for 
was filed before the Federal Trade Com-| by the false label. Compare: Federal 
mission charging that the thrae respond- | Trade Commission v. Wmisted Hoa 

ents, here petitioners, built their furni- | Co., 258 U; 8. 4183 ; Masland Duraleath P 

ture principally of other woods and Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 34 F, 

caused the same to be veneered with a} hig 2 aa = ~~ 3); L. B. er 
: ; * walnut, | VY: Feder rade Commission, ed. 

thin coating of mahogany cx nig * — . 2 —— & Gamble Co, 
“ous persons | V- Federal Trade Commission, 11 F. (2d 
that numero I |47 (C. C, A. 6). Unfair competition con 
either appear or be clearly inferable from 
the circumstances of the case, and the re- 

| sulting injury to the public must be spe- 

cific and substantial. Federal Trade 

Commission v. Klesner, 280 U. S. 19, 28, 

| Section 5 of the act (act of Sept. 26, 
1914, chapter 311, section 5, 38 Stat. 719; 
act of Feb. 13, 1925, chapter 229, section 
2, 43 Stat. 939; 15 U. S.C. section 45)( 

| declares only “unfair methods of compe- 

| tition” unlawful, and empowers the Com- 

mission, in the public interest, to prevent 

| persons engaging in such commerce from 


HICKENLOOPER, 
petitioners are m 
ture, located in the 
Mich., and distributing their products. 
and through dealers onl¥. _Complaint 


Ay 
r 


was veneered; 
had been induced py such means to pur- 


that the exposed portions of such furni- 
ture were made of solid mahogany or 
solid walnut; and that the practices of 
said respondents had caused and was 
causing trade to be unfairly diverted to 
respondents from competitcrs. 


No Evidence of 


The record discloses, without dispute, 


having exposed flat surfaces, such as using unfair methods of competition 
tables, desks, and the like, are con-, therein. 


structed of laminated wood, with the 
grains of the various layers running in 
different directions so as to prevent 
cracking and warping, and with a layer 
of walnut or mahogany veneer secured to 
the exposed surface. Indeed, such is the 
only practical way of constructing flat 
surfaces of large area, and all of the 
beautifnl effects of matched graining 
may be obtained only in this manner. 
The practice is substantially universal. 
The record contains no evidence that 
any of the dealers to whom the present 
petitioners sold furniture were in. any 
wise deceived; that the practice of such 
petitioners cheapens the product or af- 
fects it durability; or that any trade 
whatsoever was thereby diverted to such 
petitioners from the very few competi- | 
tors who still attempted the manufacture 
of furniture of solid or unlaminated 
woods. The sole question is whether, un- 
der these circumstances, there istmy evi- | 
dence to support the order of the Com- 
mission that the petitioners cease and de- ' 
sist from selling furniture, so con- 
structed, unless such furniture be de- 
scribed, labeled or designated as “ve- 
neered,” or from using the word “ma- 
hogany” or the word “walnut” in adver- 


As said in Federal Trade Commission 
v. Gratz, 253 U. S. 426, 427: “If, when 
liberally construed, the complaint is 
| Plainly insufficient to show unfair com- 
petition within the proper meaning of 
these words there is no foundation for an 
order to desist—the thing which may be 
prohibited is the method of competition 
specified in the complaint.” To the same 
effect, if the record wholly fails to reveal 
|any substantial evidence of such unfair 
competition, or facts from which it may 
be clearly inferred, the charge is unsus- 
tained and the order must be set aside. 


Commission’s Ruling 
To Be Reversed 


Here the record affirmatively dis 
closes, without dispute, that all furnituy 
of the better quality has its flat surfaces 
construed of plywood, or laminated and 
veneered woods, and that only the 
cheaper and poorer grades of less valua- 
ble material are constructed of solid 
woods. There is a complete lack of evi- 
dence that the petitioners’ products were 
ever expressly sold as “solid” or unlam- 
mated furniture, but only, at best, as 
| “mahogany” or “walnut,” with the barely 
tisements, catalogues, price lists, invoices | possible inference therefrom that they 
or otherwise, in conection with the sale | were unlaminated. : 
or offering for sale in interstate com-| This, we think, is wholly insufficient to 
merce of furniture so made, unless ac- support a finding of unfairness in com- 
companied by the word or term “ve-' petition with the manufacturers of solid 
neered. furniture as a whole, even if, indeed, a 

The record contains testimony to the| finer and more costly product may be 
effect that some retailers are accustomed | said at all to be sold in competition, in 
to follow the invoices in *aggng furni-| the proper acceptation of the terms, with 
ture, not only in affixing symbols to the| that of cheaper and inferior grade. Un- 
tag indicative of cost, but also in adding |fair methods of competition being en- 
the description. It is thus urged on be-,tirely excluded from the case, it is the 
half of the Commission that the peti-|duty of the court to reverse the’decision 
tioners must be charged with knowledge | of the Commission as wholly unsup-, F 
of this practice, that they are responsi-| ported by any substantial evidence. 
ble for the probable results of their) We do not consider that it is a confess 
actions, that the labeling of furniture in| sion of misbranding or false labeling ia 
this manner by the retailer has a ten-| urge the invalidity of the Commission’s 
dency to deceive the ultimate purchaser, | order, or to assert an unwillin eae ta 
and that, in any event, no objection can| comply therewith. If that oar be a 


reasonably he taken to the requirement |valid. the petitioner should not be bur- 


describe | dened by its issuance. Petitioners ar 
their products as and for what they entitled to be heard upon this Scan. 
truly are. | and there may also be questions of costs, 
Element of Unfair }as well as the natural aversion of all 
. ss - | honest manufacturers to the mainte- 
Competition Required | nance of charges of deception, fraud and 
In the present case it is unnecessary to| Unfair practice. 
determine the elsewhere much-mooted| Lastly, the petitioners are to be 
question whether the jurisdiction of the|charged only with those acts of their 
Federal Trade Commission extends to| dealers which might reasonably be antici- 
each and all cases of insufficient or false pated, and then subjected to restraint by 
labeling, whereby the public may be led the Commission only if such anticipated 
action creates a reasonable expectation 
of tendency to deceive. In the present 
case the petitioners have no reasonable 
ground for believing that the retailer 
will mark the goods as “solid” or “gen- 
uine” mahogany, implying by the latter 
phrase that’no other wood is used, where 
the catalogues, cost sheets, correspond- 
ence and invoices refer only to mahog- 
any, and where the retailer clearly un- 
derstands the use of laminated woods. 


a 


not for the sake of proving that a reli- 
able method has been worked out for ob- 
taining antiscarlatina serum. Or the 
contrary, I am bringing out these facts 
to show that, regardless of our imperfect 
method; regardless of our groping in the} 
darkness, a satisfactory serum is obtain- 
able. \ 

“It is to be hoped, therefore, that with 
the experiments on a broader scale which 
is possible for institutes equipped with Order Called Inappropriate 
larger numbers of horses, that having | F All d Evi 
obtained a possibly strong toxin, having, £ OF ege vil 
learned how to preserve the® original| Nor, if the tags follow the invoices and 
virulence of streptococci and having im-| state that the article is “mahogany,” 
proved the very process of immunization,| have the petitioners reasonable ground 
other workers will be successful in pro-| for believing that such marking has a 
curing a stronger serum and in furnish?) tendency to deceive, cheat or defraud. 
ing us with as powerful means against! To us it implies no such result. To all 
scarlatina as we have at present against but the grossly uninformed of the public 
diphtheria.” it has no such tendency. It does not 


Solution of Problem Is reasonably follow that, even as to this 


. 5 small fraction of the uninformed, the. 
Found in American Patent ignorance and mistake, which results in 
It is also a very significant fact about 


shale getting a better article—a more 
Savchenko that in 1913 the learned doc- eautiful, more durable and more serv- 
tor, who came here from Chicago, the 


ante ee of furniture—should be 
of the John McCormick Institute, |°D@?acterized as deception, fraud, 

sag a the 1905 Savchenko ¢Ven, unfairness; or that injury to th 
article in translation, and, as the de-| Public interest is thereby shown, 
fendant said in oral argument, in sub- Again, the remedy and order to cease 
stantially the same form in Which it was and desigt should be appropriate to avoid 
translated by Mrs. Kolchin, defendant’s the evil, if any such exists, For the 
witness. Yet that great learned man Manufacturer and wholesaler to mark 
put that article, along with all the other; furniture as “veneered” in its catalogues 
literature he had collected bearing on and invoices, if any stigma could possi- 
this problem, into the hands of the plain-| bly attach to the word, would in no de- 
tiffs in 1913 and set them to work to find gree assure the public thet the retailer 
out the cause of and a cure for scarlet Would also use the word “veneered,” or 
fever. He testified plainly and distinctly would not simply, as theretofore, label 
that up to then the medical profession the furniture upon the floor@s “walnut” 
had accomplished little, that they knew 


or “mahogany.” Not only is the order of 
little, that they had no process whatso-| the Commission wholly unsupported by 
ever for application. 


the evidence, but it is inappropriate to 
In the light of the estimate of a wit-|"emedy the alleged evil. It is an inter- 
ness of that intelligence and of that 


ference with freedom of action on the 
character, can be it said that Savchenko 


part of petitioners of which they may 
had anticipated the process of plaintiffs? justly complain. Federal Trade Commis- 
If the problem had already been solved, 


sion v. St. Clair Co., 261 U. S. 463, 476. 
would Dr. Weaver have had plaintiffs For the reasons stated such order is 
spend 11 years longer on it, under his set aside and held for naught. 
immediate direction? 


You can make all the analysis of words 
from our imperfect English language | 
you care to; you can build together, 
after the event, forensic mateyial having 
all the plausibility in the world, and yet 
it does not disprove a fact—the impor- 
tant fact; the fact that stands out here, 
namely, that Dr. Weaver, skilled in the 
art, could not read into the Savchenko 
article, then in his hands, any pfocess 
whatsoever for handling this problem. 
much less this process which he appeared 
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on the witness stand to sustain, that is!I will not determine at present whether 


covered by the patent in suit. 

All we are warranted in saying about 
these foreign articles is that the great 
doctors in Austria and in Poland and in 
Russia, whose work they describe, these 
leaders in medical science and bacteriol- 
ogy in those countries, were groping to- 
wards a solution, but they never ap- 
proached within a thousand miles of it 
and that it remained for these. Ameri- 
cans, who have appeared at this trial, 
finally to solve a problem which had per- 
sisted from 1675, when Sydenham first 
segregated off and gave a name to scar- 
let fever as different from measles. 


VEffect of Patent Office 


Procedure Considered 
240 years were devoted 


Approximately 
PP . brought 


to solving the problem. So far as 


+ civ pe “_c ~ 7. ¥ 
out in evidence, less than six years Cov- 


ered the work of Moser and of the Polish 
scientists and of the Russian scientists. 
With all their great learning and with 
all their great skill, they were wholly 
and absolutely unable to separate out 
and prove’ and establish the identified 
type of streptococcus hemolyticus which 
is the cause of scarlet fever. The finding 
and the identification of that stand neces- 
sarily at the very base of devising any- 
thing that can constitute the inveytion. 
Without’ the determination of the prece- 
dent fact of what is the cause of the dis- 
ease, without the discovery of something 
which is unpatentable, there could not 
follow the invention of a processy which 
is patentable. 

Next, was the Dick patent impaired or 
invalidated by the process in the Patent 
Office. 

I think I have already answered that 
question. If the Dochez application had 
been standing or the Dochez patent had 
been issued long before the Dick appli- 
cation was filed, it would not have con- 
stituted an interference. The Dochez 
patent is not assailed by the plaintiffs. 
It is different. a p 

How can there be any intervening 
rights? Certainly, so far as the defend- 
ant is concerned, the procedural assault 
is predicated solely on the Dochez patent. 

There was no laches on the part of 
plaintiffs in prosecuting their applica- 
tion; and there are no facts here which 
possibly could constitute an estoppel in 
favor of defendant. The defendant took 
the Dick processes and used them. It 
was able to use them, as Mr. Beard said, 
through information derived from the 
1923-24 Dick publications. How can de- 
fendant claim that any withholding in 
the original application or any alteration 
in the amended application created an 
estoppel? : 

We can go further. The English lan- 
guage is not capable of being used with 
great exactitude or in making a very 
precise definition or description. — That 
fact must be taken into account in the 
interpretation of any document. of 
course, the amended specifications were 
much more elaborate than the original 
specifications. Yet I fail to find 
essential feature of the patent as 
granted that “was not embodied in the 
original specifications. 


Infringement Said 
To Be Established 


s } Certainly, there is nothing to sustain a 
charge that there was a conscious with- 
holding by the applicants of any. proper 
information that they should have dis- 
closed. If I am right in what I have 
already said, such a charge would be an 
absurdity; because, as previously pointed 
out, the 1923-24 articles of the Dicks, ap- 
pearing in the American Medical Asso- 


the plaintiffs are entitled to an injunc- 
tion as against the use of the process 
covered by the seventh daim. My feel- 
ing now is that in so far as the defend- 
ant restricts itself to using 


and uses it in conformity with Govern- 
ment requirements, solely for the pur- 
pose of standardizing antitoxin manufac- 
tured exclusively in compliance with the 
Dochez patent, no injunction should be 
included in the decree. 


I am 
not decided yet which is the right thing 
to do. 

I may say with respect to the seventh 
claim that I “do not regard the Schick test 
as an anticipation. Plaintiffs were en- 
titled to use the accumulated knowledge 
of the world just as much as the defend- 
ant or as much as other people who have 
no, patents. 

When plaintiffs devised something 
new which is definitely and specifically 
applicable to the problem of scarlet fever 
and which a process, the efficacy of 
which can not be determined without 
wholly independent invention and which 
could not be invented without the discov- 
ery that I have described, it can not be 


is 


properly said that it was anticipated by| 


a wholly inapplicable process in another 
field, relating to a different subject 
matter, 


Accomplishments of 
Doctors Reeognized 


Why it that people did not go 
around for years, previous to the Dick 
test, determining susceptibility to scarlet 
fever by the Schick test? The testimony 
is overwhelming and convincing that un- 
til we got the Dick test the world had no 
way at all to determine susceptibility to 
scarlet fever with precise certainty and 
definiteness, so graphically described by 
Dr. McCormack in his testimony. 

Humanity waited all these years for 
this test, which now hax the approval 
and extensive use of the United States 
Government itself. When you ask me to 
say that the Schick test anticipated, I 
think you ask me to ignore the actuali- 
ties that speak louder than any kind of 
words can do. 

Now, gentlemen, in the beginning to- 
day, I said that I would confine myself 
as nearly as I could to what I conceived 
to be the essential issues of the 
that, though I did not want to go beyond 
those issues, I did consider that it was 
within the province of the court, after 
having sat here for five weeks and heard 


is 


jall these facts, to indulge in some com- 


any | 


ciation Journal before the original appii-| 


cation was filed, furnished adequate in- 
formation on which to operate and to 
manufacture the products by the proc- 
esses for‘ which a patent has now been 
granted. That manifest from an 
anlysis of the language of the articles. 
It is manifest also from the conduct of 
defendant. 

Was there infringement? 

That there was is undisputed. It i 
established by the deefndant’s own evi- 
dence, It is established by its documents, 
by its advertisements, by its labels, by 
its application to the American Medical 
Association committee, and by its appli- 
cation to the Government. 

Mr. Beard and Mr. Voigt are highly 
reputable and were frank. I do not criti- 
cize or mistrust them in the slightest. 
Nevertheless, I am not satisfied that they 
have dug to the bottom of all the 
records of ther plant. I am not sure on 
the evidence that until that has been 
done I could do full justice with respect 
to the extent of the infringement. I am 
inclined to think that there has never 
been an operation by defendant exclu- 
sively under the Dochez patent. In so 
far as in an operation defendant has con- 
fined itself to the Dochez patent there 
was no infringement. But Iam not sure 
that this has ever occurred. There must 
necessarily be a master in this case to 
take an accounting. He should afferd 
defendant opportunity to go more into 
details with respect to whether it, has 
made a thorough search for all its~rec- 
ords and has ascertained instances in 
which in the production of the product it 

@ as confined itself to the Dochez patent. 
Outside of those instances, defendant’s 
toxins and antitoxins have 
By classification in his report the master 
can designate separate items of damages, 
so as to afford a™ easy method of review. 


Question as to Aggravated 
Damages Is Reserved 


The question has been raised as to 
whether the plaintiffs are entitled to ag- 
gravated damages. I am not going to 
determine that at this time. I prefer to 
have the master first consider the ques- 
tion and make a recomntendation. That 
seems to me fairer to the defendant. It 
is pretty clear that, in employing the 
process covered by the patent in suit the 
defendant did so by design and intention. 
Nevertheless, thegextent to which, under 
the statute, the court ought to go, if at 
all, in awarding aggravated damages can 
better be determined after the coming in 
of the master’s report. 

Now as to the claims: 

A decree sustaining the fifth, eighth 
and ninth claims alone would entitle the 
plaintiffs to an injunction and an ae- 
counting. 

So far as concerns other claims relied 


is 


infringed. | 


on by the plaintiffs, the first, third and| 


sixth, if subject to criticism at all as de- 
scriptions of processes, I-think at the 
worst have only the fault of being repe- 
titious. I sustain those three claims also. 
I think the seventh claim is likewise 
od and I sustain it. But I separate it 


off from the other claims for this reason: | been done in accordance with the high | buildings, estimated to cost $67,887,921. | politan area a decrease of 24.6 per cent.”” 


ment, 4 e* 

I want to say that there is nothing but 
praise for the Doctors Dick and for Dr. 
Dochez. Not only would I make no find- 
ing in this case that would affect the 
feelings of either if I could avoid it, or 
attempt to apportion credit, but in view 
of a suggestion I am going to make I 
trust that there may be a joining of 
hands between them. There is credit 
enough for everybody. 

The court, in a way that is rare, has 
engaged in the consideration of a subject 
that affects primarily the public wel- 
fare—not alone the public welfare but 
the actual operations of a branch of the 
Government. The court is but another 
branch of the Government. Under the 
circumstances, I think I am warranted 
in making the remarks I am now about 
to make. 

I want to say, first, with respect to 
the Doctors Dick and Dr. Dochez, that all 
of them have demonstrated to have been 
animated by the highest motives; also 
that nothing has been done by them that 
offended in the slightest the ethics 
their profession. 

Their conduct in passing these patents 
out of their own hands and into control, 
one of the Presbyterian Hospital and the 
other of the scarlet fever committee, so 
as to dedicate them to the benefit of the 
country, is the utmost manifestation they 
could make of their desire to serve man- 
kind and to live up to the ideals of their 
profe ssion. 

Cooperative Effort 
O} Agencies Urged 

There should be no rivalry bétween 
the Presbyterian Hospital and the scar- 
let fever committee. Their purposes are 
the same. I therefore ask counsel 
convey to the hospital and to the com- 
mittee the request of this court that they 
interchange views, in order to see if there 
may not be, in the interest of the pub- 
lic health, in the interest of safeguard- 
ing the children in this country, some 


ol 


to 


kind of a joinder of effort in whatever | 


form they may deem wise. 

It would be unfortunate if there should 
arise a feeling of misunderstanding be- 
tween the hospital and the committee. 
Nothing could be worse than rivalry be- 
tween them. After hearing the evidence, 
I feel there no occasion for 
rivalry. I know it must be true, I am 
confident it is true, that neither instiiu- 
tion is animated by a motive of that 
kind. It ought to be possible therefore 
to work out a program for cooperation 
or possibly for a joint enterprise. 

What we know about science, what we 
read in the books, what we read even in 
the law books, teaches us that the*end of 
a great work like this relating to scarlet 
fever has not yet come. 

A great thing has already been done; 
but further things will be done. 

The patent on the telephone was 
granted a long time ago; yet for more 


is 


sure 


than 50 years the telephone has been in-| 


vented and invented almost every day. 
It is being invented right now. 

With all credit to the doctors who have 
obtained these patents, if we are to base 
our anticipations upon the teachings of 
experience, still much more will be ac- 
complished for the public health. All 
the weightier the reason, therefore, why 
there should be joint action by the hos- 
pital and the committee. 

Gentlemen, it has been a matter of 
great interest and a very great pleasure 
to try this case. I wantagain to tell vou 
how sorry I am that I could not- take the 
case off and mull over it a long time be- 
fore disposing of it. I regret that the 
practical situation prevented me from 
doing so, 

I have had so much enjoyment out of 
the trial, I have such admiration for the 
way counsel have conducted themselves, 
that I wish I could please all by ‘deciding 
in favor of both; but that is impossible. 


Patent Decreed 
Valid and Infringed 


The case has been tried with great 
vigor and ability, Yet everything has 


Dick test, 
material furnished by the Government, | 


I will either de-} 
termine that question on the settlement) 
of the decree gv postpone it until the, 
jcoming in of the master’s report. 


case; 
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‘traditions of the bar, The trial has been 
conducted in a way that helped the court) 
to reach what it conceived to be the de- 
cision it Ought to reach; and I am very 
thankful to you. 

I think the facts as recited in the Dick 
articles of 1923 and 1924, as well as the 
descriptions included in the specifications 
of the Dick patent, are established by 
the proof. Feeling that way upon the 
evidence, it cdn only result that there 
|shall be a decree for the plaintiffs. 
| Let it be decreed that the patent is 
valid and infringed; also that claims 1, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 are sustained. There | 
should be an injunction and an account- 
ings A master will be appointed to con- 
duct the accounting. The decree should 
contain provisions camnYing out the pur-| 
poses I have expressed, with the reserva- 
tions I expressed in discussing the ex- 
tent,of the infringement and particularly 
with respect to the seventh claim. 





Supplemental Opinion 
I am unable to see the applicability 
,of either class of authorities relied on by 
the defendant. The distinction between 
the cases cited and the present case turns 
on th® facts. 

The Government does not impose on| 
the defendant the duty to employ Dick 
toxin as a condition to enjoyment of its 
right to manufacture under the Dochez 
patent or as a conditior® to interstate| 
handling of what is produced under that! 
patent. En the administration of a stat-| 
ute wholly separate from the patent laws, | 
the Government merely, in substance, de- 
nies to defendant the privilege of inter-| 
state sale or other interstate disposition 
under the name of antitoxin of products 
covered by the Dochéz patent unless they 
have been previously tested by Dick! 
toxin, 

So also 
process of 


the use of Dick toxin in the! 
manufacture by defendant is 
not the less an iniringement of the pat- 
ent in suit becaue defendant obtained 
the toxin from another, instead of itself 
producing: it by resort to every step spec- 
ified in the patent; and, on this point, it 
is wholly immaterial whether the toxin 
be obtained ‘from the Government or from 
a private individual. 


Ruling on Required 


Nomenclature Withheld 


If it were established that, unless Dick 
test material furnished by the hygienic 
laboratory be employed, a regulation 
pursuant to the virus act (42 U.S.C.A,, 
section 14148) closes the Channels of in- 
terstate Commerce to products manufac- 
tured ex@lusively in conformity with the 
Dochez patent, I should doubt the pro- 
priety—certainly at this stage and with- 
out opportunity to the Government for 
a hearing on the question of the regula- 
tion’s validity—of4warding an injunction 
against the defendant using that mate- 
rial solely for the purpose of enabling 
it to avail itself of those channels, The 
evidence submitted, however, does not 
show to my satisfaction that there is any 
such regulation, 

The regulations of Feb. 3, 1927, (Ex- 
hibit 94), deal only with toxin. They 
are irrelevant here, The Dochez patent 
relates only to antitoxic sera. 

The regulations of Apr. 9, 
hibit 94-5), deal with what is there called 
“anti-toxin.’’ Compliance with them ap- 
parently contemplates use of Dick toxin 
asacontrol. Nevertheless, as I construe 
jthem, they are confined to labeling. They 
do not restrict manufacture or transpor- 
tation or sale, save in the respect that 
they affect labeling. Any article coming 
within the terms of the Dochez patent 
is free to move anywhere, under the 
name given to it in the patent, without 
regard to whether it has been subjectea 
toa test imvolving Dick toxin. 

Moreover, it was stated at the hearing, 
and (as I understand) it is not denied, 
that regulations under the virus act not 
in evidence expressly, without the use 
of Dick toxin, permit interstate commerce 
in articles prepared in accordance with 
the Dochez patent, If this be true, then 
it follows that the Government does not 
require employment of Dick toxin by the 
{defendant as a condition to interstate 
marketing of its products manufactured 
under the Dochez patent. 

_ Otherwise put, I think that, within the 
issues Of the instant case, there is no 
occasion to consider or pass upon the 
nomenclature which, pursuant to the 
virus statute and regulations, the Gov- 
ernment compels a manufacturer to em- 
ploy in ordey to avail itself of the chan-} 
nels of interstate trade for its products. 


1927 (Ex- 


Saving Clause Suggested 
Is Omitted From Decree 


It may result from the virus regula- 
tions of Apr. 9, 1927, that without the 
use of Dick toxin‘as a test or control it 
would be unlawful for a manufacturer to 
send an article interstate under the name 
of “anti-toxin.” As already indicated, 
however, that is merely a matter of la- 
beling; and I feel that in this case, there 
is no concern with labeling. What is of 
consequence, in determininge whether to 
grant an injunction, is Whether the in- 
junction would prevent or would contrib- 
ute to prawenting interstate movement of 
anything manufactured under the Dochez 
patent, As there has been failure of 
proof that there exists any governmental 
prohibitiom which would have such a re- 
sult, unless Dick material be used, I have 
concluded that there is no warrant for 
embodying in the decree the saving ciause 
suggested by the defendant. 

The full facts upon the matter in con- 

troversy between the parties on the set- 
tlement of the interlocutory decree should} 
be before this court when it comes to| 
consider the terms of a final decree, and 
before the circuit court of appeals in| 
event of an appeal, so that occasion for 
another weference may certainly be 
avoided. Accordingly, the master should 
find and in his report separately state 
the extent, if any, to which defendant has 
produced or used articles (by whatever 
name called) exclusively im conformity 
with the Dochez Vient and the extent, 
if any, to which in such production or use 
the defendant has employed Dick toxin 
or other Dick patented product as a test 
or &s a control or in standardization or 
otherwise. 
3 In the event the virus reggulations not 
in evidence be different from what has} 
been afftumed above, then, upon the ap- 
plication Which counsel have said will be 
made for suspension of the injunction 
pending appeal, those regulations may be 
brought to my attention. ; 

Decree as submitted by plaintiffs, with 
ithe word *‘aggravated” eliminated from| 
the fourth paragraph, has been signed. 


IO ¢£ 
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Building Permits Show 
| Drop in 45 Illinois Cities 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

was almost as large as a year ago, being 
only 6.9 per This confirms the 
conclusion of previous months that these 
{cities are, on the average, in a consid- 
erably better relative position than either 
Chicago or the group of suburban cities. 
Kight of these cities reported an increase 
in activity over the preceding month 
and six—Canton, Decatur, East St. Louis, 
Peoria, Quincey and Springfield—reported 
an estimated valuation higher than that 
of a year ago. 

“During the first six months of 1930 
|building permits were issued for 13,287 


3,287 | 


cent less. 
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Attempt to Evade | 
Law Bars Grant | 
Of Citizenship 
Alien Who Tried to Smuggle 
Wife Into Country Is Held 


Not to Be Entitled to 
Naturalization 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 
IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF AN- 

PREAS Nyn0 FOR NAUTRALIZATION; CIR- 

Curt Court.oF APPEALS POR THE SIXTH 

Crrcuilt, No. 5584. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District of Michigan. 
Before DENISON and Moorman, Circuit 

J udges, and HoucH, District Judge. 

The court's opinion, delivered June 27, 
follows in full text: 

Petitioner was born in Norway, entered 
the United States as an immigrant in} 
1923, and has since resided at Detroit, | 
Mich. In May of 1928 he filed his peti- 
tion for naturalization in the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mich- 
igan. For some time prior thereto he 
had been engaged to marry a young wo- 
man who was a citizen and resident of 
Norway. After the filing of his peti- 
tion she applied to an American consul 
Norway for a visa of her passport 
to this comtry, but was refused be+ 
cause the quota of Norwegian immi- 
grants was exhausted. Thereupon she | 
decided to go to Canada to meet the 
petitioner and marry him. He claims 
he believed that upon their marriage 
she would be permitted to enter this 
country as his wife. 

She arrived in Canada, petitioner met 
her at the boat, and they were married. 
After spending two weeks in Canada 
they applied to the American consui at 
Windsor for a visa of her passport, and 
were advised that she could not law- 
fully enter this country except as a citi- 
zen of Norway and under the Norwegian 
quota. She could speak no English and 
had no &elatives or friends in Canada. 
and _ he was obliged to return to his em- 
ploy ment at once. Under these circum- 
stances they went to a pojnt onthe St. 
Clair River about 50 miles north of 
Windsor, hired a rowboat, and under the 
guise of fishing crossed the river and 
landed on the American side. 

They were promptly discovered, and 
warrants of deportation were issued 
against both of them. He was also| 
charged with the offense of smuggling an 
alien into the country. This charge was 
subsequently dismissed for the ostensi- 


ble reason that the only proof of the 
res gestae was his own admission and 
the ingdmissible statements of his wife. | 
Later $,. warrant of deportation against 
him = was cancelled and his wife was 
granted permission to depart to amy 
country of her choice. When his appli- 
cation for citizenship came on to be 


heard it was denied, and on this appeal 
he seeks to have the “order of denial set 
aside and the petition granted. 
Petition Denied 

Moorman. Circuit Judge (after stat- 
ing the facts as above).—The statute 
provides that before an alien shall be 
admitted to citizenship it shall be made 
to appear, “to the satisfaction of the 
court,” that for five years immediately 
preceding the date of his application **he 


has behaved as a man of good mora! 
vharacter, attached to the principles of 
the Constiiution of the United States, 
and well dispuscd to the good order and 


happiness of the same.” 8 U.S. C., 


sec. 382. The aim of this statute is to 
admit to citizenship only thése aliens 
Who will make worthy citizens, and to 


effect this aim it would seem obvious that 
the court should consider as a part of 
the probationary period the time inter- 
vening between the filing of the appli- 
cation and its hearing. Re Bonner, 
279 Fed. 789. 

We adopt this purposeful construction, 
and in applying it here we find no evi- 
dence of lack of qualification except as! 
it is to be implied from petitioner’s dis- 
regard for the law in bringing his wife 
into this country. It is not necessary 
to determine whether that act was im- 
permissible in “a man of good moral 
character,” as that term is used in the | 
statute. The case turns, we think, upon 
whether ihe petitioner may be consid- | 
ere& well disposed to the good order and | 
happiness of the countgy. That qualifi- 


cation is quite as essential as good 
moral character or attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution. | 

It has been held that if there is | 
any doubt of the qualification of an 
applicant for citizenship, it must be 


resolved in favor of the Government. 
United States vy. Manzi, 276 U. S. 463; 
United States v. Schwimmer, 279 U. S. 
644. The test of admissibility is diferent | 
from that of the right of the Govern- 
ment to deport. Where law violation 
is the ground for deportation, moral 
turpitude must be involved, and hence it 
has been ruled that not every violation 
of the prohibition law is a deportable 
offemse. Bernardo Iorio v. Day, 34 Fed. 


(2d) 920. 
On the other hand, it has been held | 
that such violations show a lack of at- 


tachment to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, resulting in disqualification for 
citizenship. In re Bonner, 279 Fed. 789; 
Ex parte Elson, 299 Fed. 352; Inre Nagy, 
3 Fed. (2d) 11; United States v. Mirsky, 
17 Fed, (2d) 275.° We recognize the 
difficult situation that confronted peti- 
tioner when he ascertained that his wife 
could not return with him to Detroit. 
He might have left her at Windsor and 
brought her over when he obtained his 
citizenship in two or three weeks. He 
preferre® to take the chance of bring- 
ing her in in violation of law. 

He did not act inadvertently or impul- 
sively, but devised a scheme which he 
pursued for several hours, His deliber- | 
ate attempt thus to evade the law indi- 
cates, notwithstanding his exemplary 
conduct of the five years before, that he 
was not well disposed of to the good 
order of the country. It was certainly 
sufficient to justify the trial judge in 
reaching that conclusion, and any doubt 
that we may have on the subject must 
0 sy 


These figures are far below those for 
the first half of last year—29.5 per cent 
less in number of buildings and 59.5 per 
cent less in valuation, to be exact. The 
total permit valuation in the 45 identical 
cities for the first six months of 1980 
almost {100,000,000 Jess than for 
first half of 1929. 

** All three of the main classifications 
of cities show a decrease from the cor- 
responding six months of last year, but 
there is a marked difference in the rela- 
tive amounts of diminution, This year 
Chicago reports a decrease of 644 per 
cent from the first half of 1929; the 
suburban cities report a decrease of 64.1 
per cent, and the cities outside the metro- 
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Bankruptey—— Actions by trustee—Payments by assignee for benefit of creditors 


—Determination of validity in summary 


proceedings— 


Where a bankrupt had made an assignment for the benefit of creditors before 


tif filing of the bankruptcy petition, the 
to themselves as compensation and for 


validity of payments by the assignees 
expenses incurred could not be deter- 


mined by the bankruptcyscourt in summary proceedings, on objections of the 
assignees, burt could be determined only in a plenary actiomagainst them. 


Pender, etc., v. Clark et als C. C. A. 2. 


Drains—Drainage districts—Liabilities—Negligent construction of system—Lia- 


bility for damage— 


Adrainage district’s construction of its drainage system so that surface water 
was collected from a watershed in the district and conducted in a volume to the 
land of a member without reasonable provision for conducting the water to a 
point*where it would not damage such land or the crops thereof was negligence, 


and the district was liable for damages. 
Compton 2. 
July 9, 1980. 


Elkhorn Valley Drainage District; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No 


» 27420, 


Drains—Drainage districts—Liability for 


A drainage district organized under N 


negligent construction of works— 
ebraska statutes is liable for damages 


caused by the negligent construction of its works. 


Compton 
July 9, 1930. 


a. Elkhorn Valley Drainage 


District; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27420, 





Internal 
Foreign. origin— 


rev enue—Forfeitures—Vehicles—Concealment 


of distilled  spirits— 


_Federal statutes providing for the forfeiture of vehicles used to conceal dis- 
tilled spirits ‘with intent to defraud the United States of the tax thereon apply 


to distilled spirits of foreign as well as 


domestic origin, since the revenue act 


of 1926 imposed a tax on imported distilled spirits and provided that spirits shall 
be held to be imported even if smuggled or brought in unlawfully. 


United States v. 


Packard Truck, License No. 673462, ete.: C. 


C. A. ® 


Veterans’ Bureau—Guardianship of inmate of hospital—Limitation of commis- 


sion of guardian— 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau has the power to limit the fees and com- 
mission which a probate court may allow to a guardian of an inmate of a vet- 


erans’ hospital for services rendered in 
Government’s agent. 


management of funds received as the 


Keating, Geeardian, v. Hession; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 


Veterans’ Bureau—Order of director—Allowance of commissions to guardians— 

An order of, the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau that “con- 
tinued effort shall be made to have the commission of guardians limited to a max- 
imum of 5 per centum of the amounts received by a guardian during any year and 
that “whenever it appears that a guardian is collecting or attempting to collect 
fees, commissions or allowances in excess of 5 per centum, or its equivalent, 
the attention of the court shall be invited to the fact that the Bureau regards 
the commission of 5 per centum as the maximum which should equitably be al- 
lowed except. where unusual service is rendered’? was not a command or limita- 


tion upon the power of the probate court 


of a State to allow a fair and reason- 


able compensation to guardians for services rendered, but was merely an ex- 
pression of desire which was promulgated by way of suggestion and recommen- 


dation. 


Keating, Geardian, v. Hession; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 2, 1930. 


Wills—Const ruction—Conditions—Bequest to Salvation Army conditioned on 


commencement of building operations within two years after death 


building before death— 





Erection of 


A Lequest to the Salvation Army for the purpose of assisting in the construc- 
tion of a building ina certain city, conditioned that “actual building operations 
be commenced upon such building within twa. years after my decease” did not 
vest where no building was commenced after the death of the testatrix, although 


a building was begun and erectéd by the 
before her death. 


Salvation Army of Topeka vw. Watts, as Erecutrix, etc; Kans. 


29194, June 7, 1930, 


Salvation Army more than three years 


Sup. Ct., No. 


Index and 
Federal and State 


Summary 


Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Aliens—Naturalization—Qualifications—Disposition to good order of country— 
—Attempt to smuggle wife into country— 

An alien who tried to smuggle his wife into the country was not disposed to 
the good order and happiness of the country within the meaning of the naturali- 


zation laws, notwithstanding exemplary 
In re Nybo (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily 





conduct during five previous years.— 
1543, July 15, 1930. 


Federal Trade Comnission—Orders of Commission—Sufficiency of evidence to 
sustain—Manufacturers of veneered furniture— 

Order of F’ederal Trade Commission prohibiting manufacturers of veneered 
walnut and mahogany furniture from selling the furniture to retailers without 
describing it as “veneered” and from using the words “mahogany” and “walnut” 


in advertisements, catalogues, invoices, 


etc., unless accompanied by the word 


“veneered,” Was not sustained by evidence that the furniture was described, in 
invoices to retailers and on the tags of such retailers, as “mahogany” and “wal- 


nut” without a showing that it had been sold as 


*‘solid” or unlaminated furniture. 


—Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. et al.‘v. Federal Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 6.) 


—V U.S. Daily 1542, July 15, 1930. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


Patents—Pat ent ability—Invention— 
It involved 


invention to produce scarlet fever antitoxin where patentees did 


what prior art said could not be done, there was general and widespread acclaim 
of the novelty, defendant on appearance of patentee’s description immediately 
shifted to use of those methods and processes, and numerous licensed manufac- 


turers have accepted and practised them. 


Dick et al. v. Lederle Antitoxin 


Laboratories. (D. C.,8.D. N. ¥.)—V U.S. Daily 1542, July 15, 1930. 


Patents—Invention—Date and completion— 
Discovery of cause of scarlet fever was essential to manufacture of antitoxin 
by applicatiom of what was already known and therefore date of discovery of 


cause was date of invention of antitoxin. 
tories. (D. C., S. D.N. Y.)—V U. 


S. Daily, 154 


Dick et al. v. Lederle Antitoxin Labora- 
2, July 15, 1930. 


Patents—Invention—Date and completion—Evidence— 
It does not: require public announcement or announcement through professional 


magazines in 


order to determine date of invention, but the most satisfactory 


kind of evidence, about which there is the least possibility of mistake, is such 


public announcements.—Dick et al. v. I 


S. D. N. Y.).—V U.S. Daily, 1542, July 15 


edagyle Antitoxin I 


saboragories. (D. C., 
, 1930. ¥ 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of infringement— 

Where Government merely denies to defendant privilege 6f sale of product 
made under its patent unless previously tested by toxin infringing patent in 
suit, there is infringement and injunction may issue although toxin is furnished 


to defendant of Government.—Dick et 


al. v. Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories. 


(D.C.,5. D. N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily 1542, July 15, 1930. 


Patents—Scarlet fever antitoxin valid and infringed— 


Patent 1547369 to Dick for 


Scarlet F 


ever Toxin and Antitoxin and Process 


for Producing the Same, claims 1, 3, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9 valid and infringed.—Dick 


et al. v. Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories. 


1542, July 15, 1930. 


(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily 


Trade marks——Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 
“Rip-No-Mor” is merely descriptive of bloomers for children—Ex parte Rose- 
nau Bros. Inc. (Comr, Pats.)—V_ U, S. Daily, 1543, July 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
“Rip-No-Mor’”’ is deceptively similar to “No-Rip,” both used on bloomers for 


children—Ex parte Rosenau Bros., Inc, 


July 15, 1980. 
be resolved in favor of the Government. 

The order of the court denying the 

petition is affirmed. 
Dissenting Opinion 

DENISON, Circuit Judge—It is clear 
that when Nybo filed his petition, he 
was entitled to citizenship. His five 
year record seems to have been unim- 
peachable. I agree that the probation- 
ary period should be, to some extent, 
treated as continuing until the hearing; 
but the five year good record should 
be taken into account in appraising a 
single illegal act during that extended 
period. Upon this record there are only 
two possible weasons for denying his 
petition. One is thatt his later act shows 
him to be a man not of good moral 
character. I agree that there is no basis 
for that conclusion, 

The other is that his conduct makes 
it doubtful Whether he is “well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
United Staies.”” A single violation of the 
law, even thougth it be by arbitrary clas- 





| sification called a felony, does not neces- 


sarily indicate that habitual antipathy to| 


¢ 


(Comr. Pats.)\—V U. S. Daily 1543, 





the good order and happiness of the com- 
munity which stands over against “well 
disposed.” A great number of police 
regulations are often habitually violated, 
carelessly or intentionally, by numbers 
of citizens who would nevertheless, in a 
fair sense, be “well disposed.” Nybo’s 
violation of the law was intentional and 
(briefly) deliberate; but there is no 
reason to doubt his statement that he 
had supposed his wife would be entitled 
to go back across the border with him, 
and in a_ relatively impulsive way, he 
adopted the only method which seemed 


opened to him to save her from what 
appeared to him to be an _ intolerable 
situation, 


This feeling, in one of his surround- 
ings, experience and social atmosphere, 
cannot be broadly condemned. The way 
in which his conduct was appraised by 
those familiar with it shows that it 
seemed to them fajrly excusable. No 
criminal or deportation proceedings were 
brought. 

The authorities cited in the opinion 


YEARLY 


¢ INDEX 1543) 


| Mark ‘Rip-No-Mor’ 
_ Used on Clothes 
| Denied Registry 


Label Is Held to Be Merely 

Descriptive of Goods 3, 
_ Similarity to Previous 
| Brand Is Bar 


EX PARTE ROSENAU Bros., INC., v. CoMe 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Application for registration of trade 
mark for bloomers filed Dec. 16, 1926, 
Serial No. 241582. 

Busser & HARDING for applicant. 


The Commissioner’s decision, delivered 
June 23, follows in full text: 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—Theapplicant has appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks denying registration of the nota- 
tion “Rip-No-Mor” used upon bloomers 
for children, upon the ground that the 
notation is merely descriptive of the 
| goods. 

There has been introduced in the 
record reference to registrations No. 182- 
241, issued Apr. 1, 1924, of the notation 
“Never Rip” used upon garters; No. 210- 

| 290, issued Mar. 9, 1926, of the notation 
“Can't Rip,” and No. 207724, issued Jan. 
5, 1926, of the mark including among 
other features the notation “No-Rip,” 
the latter two registrations being for 
marks used upon the identical class of 
goods upon which the applicant uses its 
mark. These three registrations, how- 
ever, are under the act of Mar. 19, 1920. 


Label Merely Descriptive 


The examiner also relied upon the 
holding in the case of In re The Seamless 
Rubber Company, 153 O. G. 547, 34 App. 
| D. C., 357, that the notation “Kantleek” 
is descriptive of water bottles and not a 
registrable trade mark. 


_The applicant submits that these pre- 
viously registered marks are obviously 
descriptive and urges that its mark is 
not merely descriptive but is suggestive 
and, therefare, to be distinguished from 
these registered marks. If these regis- 
tered marks are \descriptive, it seems 
plain enough the applicant’s mark is also 
| descriptive and should be denied regis- 
tration unless under the 1920 act. While 
| the explanation of a possible meaning of 
the applicant’s notation has been consid- 
ered yet it is deemed to the average pur- 
| chaser the notation would convey merely 
the information that the garments would 
| not rip or that those who purchased them 
would have no more trouble from rip- 
ping. This meaning is emphasized by 
|the manner in which the notation is 
| used as shown by the specimens filed. 
It is held the applicant’s mark is 
merely descriptive and_ registration 
| under the 1905 act should be denied in 
view of the holding in The Seamless Re@p- 
ber Company case above noted. 
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Examiner Affirmed 

Aside from the question of descriptive- 
ness it is thought the applicant should 
not be granted registration because of 
the similarity of its notation to the regis- 
tered mark “No-Rip” used upon identi- 
cally the same class of goods. It seems 
quite clear that if these two marks ap- 
pear in the same market upon the same 
|class of godds confusion would result. 
| Both marks include the words “No” and 
| “Rip” connected by a hyphen although 
|in the applicant’s notation the order 
is reversed. In the case of Malone 
v. Horowitz, decided June 4, 1930, not 
yet published, the Court of Customs and 
| Patent Appeals held the applicant not 
entitled to the registration of the nota- 
| tion “Molo” used upon mouth wash; 
| breath purifier, throat gargles, etec., in 
| view of the prior use and registration of 
|the mark “Poro” for cosmetics, such as 
| cold cream, vanishing cream, shampoos, 

| hair growers and lip rouge. 
| The decision of the Examiner of Trade 

Marks is affirmed. 





‘legal Use of ‘Pocahontas’ 
| As Mark for Coal Enjoined 


| Indianapolis, Ind.—In recently enjoin- 
ing 13 coal dealers and one jobber in 
| Indianapolis from using the word “Po- 
cahontas” in selling coal other than coal 
| produced in the “Pocahontas coal field” 
|in West Virginia and Virginia, the 
| United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Indiana found that 
[those producing and selling coal from 
| the “Pocahontas” district have exclusive 
| right to the name “Pocahontas” when ap- 
plied to coal. 

| The “Pocahontas” field was described 
| by the court as follows: “A certain, defi- 
|nite territory which includes portions of 
| McDowell, Mercer and Wyoming coun- 
|ties, West Virginia, and of Tazewell 
|County, Virginia, and is that territory 
|served by the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
|way Company by its main line and 
| branch lines between Flat Top yard and 
|Iaeger, W. Va., and by its Dry Fork 
line from Iaeger, W. Va., to Cedar Bluff, 
Va.; and that territory served by the 
Virginian Railroad, main line, from 
Clark’s Gap to Maben, and on_ its 
branch line from Mullens to Stone Coal 
Creek.” 

“Pocahontas coal,” it was found, is a 
|semibituminous, low volatile, smokeless 
coal produced exclusively in thé “Poca- 
| hontas coal field.” ‘Pocahontas coal” 
|has been mined and shipped under that 
/name since 1883, the findings of fact ex- 
|plain, and during all that time has heen 
| widely advertised and sold under ethat 
| name, 
| By reason of these facts, the court 
|ruled, the name “Pocahontas,” when ap- 
| plied to coal, has acquired and has great 
| 
| 


| value as a trade name, 


The use of the term for any other coal 
“is unwarranted, unjustified, fraudu- 
\lent, illegal, and as to the complainants 
herein and all other producers of said 
|*Pocahontas coal’ in said ‘Pocahontas 
}coal field’ constitutes unfair competition 
and works an irreparable injury to them 
‘as well as a fraud upon the public,” 
| Judge Robert C. Baltzell stated. 


| A decree of injunction against the de- 
|fendants was signed by Judge Baltzell, 
'The complainant coal producers had 
| waived any claim for damages. 


<i ae 


| depend without exception upon habitual 
| violations of the prohibition law. Such 
| habitual violators declare defiance of the 
| Constitution and hence, they are clearly 
ineligible under the clause of the statute 
which requires attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

This case is, in its substantial features, 
apparently without precedent; the cir- 
cumstances which tend to minimize Ny- 
bo’s breach of the, law, as indicating any 
| general criminal attitude on his part, are 
|so unique that his admission to citizen= 
ship would not form a dangerous precé= 
|dent. I think he should have been re- 
peeived, 
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Tax Proposals 
Are: Agreed On 
In South Dakota 


Plans Include Levies on 
Incomes, Autos, Amuse- 
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State of South Dakota: 
: Pierre, July 14. | 
The State tax conference, an unofficial 
organization composed of representatives | 
of various businesses and professions | 
and farm and civic organizations, has | 
agreed upon seven recommendations to 
be presented to the next State legisla- 
ture in the interests of tax reform, ac-| 
cording to the head of the State tax 
commission, B. W. Baer. 
The proposals to be advanced by the | 
conference are a State income tax, a} 


motor vehicle tax, a State amusement |~ 


. ! 
tax, an oleomargarine tax, and increase | 
of 1 cent in the cigarette tax and the| 
addition of all other forms of tobacco | 
under this tax, a limitation of tax ex-| 
emptions, and a plan to have all revenues 
cleared through the State treasury, to be | 
paid out upon proper warrants pursu- | 
ant to legislative appropriation, Mr. 
Baer stated. 

The motor vehicle tax would impose a | 
levy of 3 per cent upon all motor vehi- | 
cles at the time of purchase. It was | 
enacted at the last legislative session, It | 
was explained, but was carried to the 
voters through the réferendum for ac- | 
tion. 

“While the members of the State tax | 
conference were not officially appointed, | 
their action has my complete official ap- | 
proval,” Mr. Baer stated July 12, “and 
I feel that their recommendations will } 
have the same weight with the legisla- 
ture as would those of any officially ap- | 
pointed organization.” 

The conference has been working upon 
a tax plan for the last two years, Mr. 
Baer stated, the general intent of their 
efforts being to develop a system which 


1544) 








Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Accounting—Right of Commissioner to reapportion income—Requirement of 
regulations—1921 act— . 
Where a taxpayer consistently employed one method of bookkeeping which 
clearly reflected his income, and where. because of a change in the form of 
the income, the amount thereof shrank in a given year, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue had no right to reapportion the amounts and create’ a de- 
ficiency since to so construe the law and regulations might create income in 
years where there had been none.—Morris-Poston Coal Co. v. Commissioner. 
(C. C. A. 6.)—V U.S. Daily 1544, July 15, 1930. ° a 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on July 14. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases —Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. - 
















Taxpayer Is Sustained in Protest 
' Over Federal Deficiency Assessment 





|Right to Compel Change in Method of Accounting Denied 


By Appellate Court in Sixth District 





Taxing authorities have the right to} 
require a taxpayer to change methods 
of accounting only when the method in 
us@\ fails clearly to reflect the true in- 
come and, hence, the taxpayer may not 
be required to reapportion his income 
thus shown except for the same reason, 
in the opinion of the Circuit Court of | method ‘of bookkeeping. Then, a new 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. . {kind of business was beginning and a 

The appellate court reversed a finding | 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. that had 
affirmed the action of the taxing authori- 
ties in levying additional tax in a cir- 
cumstance where the system of account- 
ing was disapproved by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. It was the 
view of the Court of Appeals that the, 


payer during the year, changed its 
method of accounting. We think the 
facts do not support this conclusion. As 
to all the transactions customary before 
Apr. 1, to the extent that these transac- 
tions continued in a modified and winding 
up way, there was no change in 


This kind of income had never been 
handled by the method of bookkeeping 
in former use, becduse such type of in- 
come had never existed. 

What the company had formerly re- 
ceived, in exchange for its coal coming 
out of the ground, had been short time 


the | 


new kind of income was in contemplation. | 


Canton Consul F 
_ Transferred to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Announces 


| Lower Grades 





the Department of State July 12. 


| full text: 


ican Republic, assigned American consul at 
| Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
Edward Caffery of Franklin, La., 


J. Maleady. 


now vice consul at Para, Brazil, has been 
designated as third secretary of legation 
at Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Leo P. Hogan of East Orange, N. J., 
American vice consul now on duty in the 
Department of State, has been assigned 
| American vice consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
| Brazil. 
| Douglas Jenkins of Greenville, S. C., now 
| American consul general at Canton, China, 
assigned American consul general at Hong 
| Kong. ; 
| James P. Moffit of New York City, Amer- 
iean consul assigned to the Department of 
State, has been assigned as American con- 
sul at Marseilles, France. 
| John J, Muccio of Providence, R. I., now 
American consul at Hong Kong, assigned 
American consul at Foochow, China. 

Dana G. Munro of Princeton, N. J., For- 
eign Service officer of Class I], now on duty 





Hongkong Post 


|Department of State Also 


° ; 1930. 
Promotions) MacLeod, Malcolm James. 
| of the changing; studies on the seeming 
N. Y., Fleming 
30-13136 
The big pond; a trans- 


And Transfers of Men in| 


Douglas Jenkins, Amerjcan consul gen- 
| eral at Canton, has been transferred to| 
Hongkong, according to the list of For-| 
eign Service transfers; made public by | 


Numerous promotions of men in the 
| lower grades were also announced. The 
list of transfers and changes follows in 


William A. Bickers of Culpeper, Va., now 
American consul at Puerto Plata, Domin- 


now 
American consul at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
assigned American consul at Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, where he will serve temporarily 
| during the absence of Vice Consul Thomas 


Gerald A. Drew of San Francisco, Calif., 


in the Department of State, has been con- | 
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New Books 


| 


Library of Congress 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





| Government Books 
and Publications 


Received by 





List supplied daily by the Library 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


drift of things. 234 p. 
H. Revell co., 1930. 

' Middleton, George: 
Atlantic comedy in three acts, by 


eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





The challenge | 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 








MacDonald, Alexander. The mass explained, a land flora, 1908-1929. (Huxley memor-| given. In orderin ull title, and not 
| by ... 75 p. , Boston, R. G. Badger,| ial lecture, 1929.) 27 p. London, Mac- the card re ee be given 
| 30-18137| = millan and co., 1929. 30-13152. a 5 


Status of Aliens, Convention between the 
United States of America and Other 
American Repnublics—Treaty series No. 
815, United States Department of State. 
Price, 5 cents. 30-26772 

General Rules and Regulations Prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors. 


Brenner, Rica. Ten modern poets. 279 p. 
N., Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1930. 

30-13387 

The teaching of | 

1 v.,| 

of 





Breslich, Ernst Rudolph. 
mathematics in secondary schools. 
illus. Chicago, Ill., The University 


and A. E. Thomas. (French’s standard Chicago press, 1930. 30-13149 C . ‘ n 

library edition.) 122 p. N. Y., S. French,} British museum. How to observe in archae- treat Lakes, April 1, 1930. Steamboat 

1930. 30-13269 ology; suggestions for travelers in the Inspection Service, United States Depart- 
Nowak, Frank. Medieval Slavdom and the Near and Middle East. 2d ed. 120 p., ment of Commerce. Free. , 30-26771 

risé of Russia. (The Berkshire studies illus. London, Printed by order of the Soil Survey of Kent County, Michigan-— 


in European history.) 1382 p. 
Holt and co., 1930. 
O’Donnell, Elliot. 


| 286 p. 


175 p. 
1928. 


Hon. Patrick Duncan. 
Oxford university press, 


the 
don, 


(Social science readers.) 36 p., illus. 
Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
Read, Helen S. ... Mary and the police- 
man, by... illustrated by Eleanor Lee, 
edited by Patty Smith Hill and Mary 
| M. Reed. (Soeial science readers.) 36 p., 
illus.- N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
30-13277 
Ries, Estelle H. Mother wit. 301 p., illus. 
N. Y., The Century co., 1930. 30-13257 
| Sells, Arthur Lytton. The early life and 
adventures of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
| 1712-1740, from the latest sources, By sc’ 
With a foreword by O. H. Prior. 148 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., W. Heffer & sons, 1929. 
30-13281 
A history for 


Somervell, David Churchill. 


British people. 1147 p., illus. London, 
G. Bell and sons, 1929. 30-13260 
Stimpson, Willlam -C. Foundry work; a 


practical handbook on standard foundry 
| practice; including hand and machine 
| molding with typical problems, casting 
operations, melting and pouring equip- 


My. Ruy -oee 
30-13256 
Famous curses, by .. .| 


London, Skeffington & son, 1929. 
: 3830-13251 
Plato. The Phaedo of Plato, translated by | 


Lon- 


30-13250 
Rand, McNally & co. ... Commercial atlas. 


by Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. | N. Y., Brewer & Warren, 1930. 
30-13278 


board had given undue weight to regula- 
tory provisions drafted under the law 
and it was ef the opinion that the con- 
| struction placed on them could not be 
| supported in fact or in law in the particu- 
lar case. 


Morris-PostoN COAL COMPANY Vv. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIR- 
CUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH 
Circuit, No. 5434. 

Petition for review 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


would eliminate State general property 
taxes and secure all State funds from | 
special taxes. This would leave the) 
handling of funds to local taxing bodies | 
only if making general property tax | 
levies. 

The recommendations were prepared 
by a committee consisting of Mr. Baer: 
R. L. Emery, Huron, secretary of the 
State chamber of commerce; I. B. Test, | 


of order 
Before DENI- 


JONES, District Judges. 


Frederick, head of the South Dakota | The opinion, delivered June 28, follows 
farm bureau federation, and Mary A.| in full text: 
Miller, Sioux Falls, secretary of the} ppnison, Circuit Judge—For many 


State manufacturers and employers as- 
sociation. 


years prior to 1921, the petitioner had 





ing coal. It regularly kept its books 
upon a system which, in its income tax 
reports, it described as the cash receipts 
and disbursement system. The account- 
ing year ended Dec, 31. All expenses 
of operation outstanding at that date 
were assembled and paid within the next 
few days and written up as, of Dec. 31. 
Invoices for coal sold (the sole receipts 
excepting interest) were commonly, paid 
early in January and entered on the 
December receipts. 

{The pay rolls owing to the miners at 
the end of the year and the stoxe bal- 
ances then due from them were also 
closed up during early January and in- 
cluded in the December accounts. Any 
pre-January invoices which remained un- 
paid on Jan. 20, and the interest *ac- 
erued up to January on some Liberty 


Miniature Golf Courses 
Not Taxable in Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: ! 
Jackson, July 14. ! 


Miniature golf courses apparently are 
exempt from the privilege taxes of Mis- 
sissippi, according to the State tax com- 
mission. Only a few of these courses 
existed in the State when the legislature 
recodified the privilege tax laws at its 
recent session, it was pointed out, and 
the new game was not listed in the 
lengthy compilation of affected busi- 
nesses and industries. Members of the 
tax commission are now looking into 
other classifications to see if the courses 
can be taxed under any chapter of the 
new law. 

Should any of these courses charge an 
admission of 30 cents or more, they 
would be liable to the admissions tax, it 
was stated. The golf courses also are 


assets. The pre-January obligations of 
the company, if any, which remained un- 
paid on Jan. 30, were entered as liabili- 
ties. While it is not important that this 
system should have a name, it was evi- 
dent that it was, in the main, upon the 
cash basis, but was modified in 
| parti¢ulars and to some extent, by items 
accrued and unpaid. It was the system 
regularly employed, and it unquestion- 
ably truly reflected annual income. 


| Improper Change in \ 
| Accounting Alleged 


liable for income and gross sales taxes | 
and a franchise tax when operated by | 
corporations. 











Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





On Apr. 1, 1921, the company discon- 


Awards just announced by the Bureau} | ; 1 1 ) 
tinued the mining business and leased its 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment oi 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
rized. as follows in full text: | M 
— Globe Iron Company | July 1, $54,000 as rental for the three 
Globe I : Company Jackson, Ohio months before that date, and on the 
lobe Iron Company, -kson, , 


1 ~ ey, first day of each January and July there- 
Overassessments of income and = after, the sum of $108,000 as rental for 
taxes in,favor of the taxpayer are ce-\ the preceding six months. This was to 
termined as follows: 1917, $52,229.10; | 


1922, $549.89. | 
The overassessments are made pursu- | 
ant to the final orders of the Wnited | 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in| 
the instant case, Docket Nos. 35483 and| 
84860 for the years 1917 and 1922, re-| 
spectively. b lay in January, 1922, was not ineluded 
Mrs. M. C. B. Elbert | but was reported in the 1922 income. 

Mrs. Marian C. Bourne Elbert, New! The Commissioner insisted that this item 
York. An overassessment of income tax | of $108,000 was part of the 1921 income 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined | and assessed the tax thereon. The Board 
as follows: 1921, $43,009.04. upheld the Comnajssioner, and this review 


|of years. 


the semiannual rental would be in- 
creased. The lessee gave security to in- 
sure performance. The April-July rental, 
paid July 1, was included in the income 
tax return for the year; the- July-Janu- 


Of the above overassessment, ¢he} was taken. 
amount of $39,255.45 results from the} The fundamental contention of the 
allowances of a deduction for certain| Commissioner is that the petitioner had 


State taxes and British succession duties 
paid during the taxable year since, after 
2 thorough field examination of the tax- 


| system; that on Apr. 1, and without the 
|pernission of the Commissioner, a 
payer’s accounting records, it is deter- change in this system to the cash method 
mined that a deduction therefor was not| could not be allowed—both because no 
claimed in the return filed. Section 214] advance permission had been granted 
(a) (3), revenue act of 1921; articles 131 | under the regulations, and because the 
and 134 (as amended by T. D. 3411, C.} judgment of the Commissioner upon such 
B. I-2, 106) Regulations 62; I. T. 1750 | matters is discretionary. 
(C. B. II-2, 113). | The law plainly recognizes that the 
The amount of $1,948.63 of the over-j| selection of the system or method of 
assessment is due to a decrease in the| keeping his books is primarily for the 
reported income on account of the over-| taxpayer. It further recognizes that the 
statement of certain taxable income and|cash receipts and disbursements during 
the exclusion of tax exempt income er-|the period furnish the normal or prima 
roneously included in the return filed.} facie correct test for computing income. 


Sections 213(a) and 213(p) (4), revenue! Ronort Said to Reflect 


act of 1921; articles 31 (as amended by 
T, D. 3688. C. B. IV-1, 122) and 77, Reg-| Income Properly 
The revenue act of 1921, section 


ulations 62. 
Be anc ane eee 212(b) provides that the computation 

Howance of an increased credit for for- shall be “in accordancexwith the method 
ei aT taxes aid An investigation of of accounting regularly employed in 
Ser eevayer's accounting records by a keeping the books of such taxpayer”; 
/ field examiner disclosed that the credit but, “if the method employed does not 

laimed in the return was understated. clearly reflect the income,” the Commis- 
Section 222(a) (1) and (5), revenue act sioner may adopt and require some other 

f 1921; ‘articles 381 and 382, Regula-| ™ethod, which in his opinion does clearly 
o , - ; reflect the income. Section 213(a) says 
'that items of income should be included 


tions 62. 
c {in the report for the taxable year in 
Ward Baking Company, New York.) which they were received by the tax- 
Overassessments of, income ond Seen payer, unless, under section 212(b), they 
taxes and erin 7 oe te t © tie | were to be properly accounted for in a 
ayer are ‘determined as follows: 1912,! different period. 
$810.97; 1915, $2,146.42; 1917, $60,812.07. | Foes to reject the 
of the overassessments $59,870.90 oe ; 


Ward Baking Co. 


y taxpayer’s 
S| theory of income, in this kind of a case, 


caused by an adjustment to the invested! stands upon his preliminary finding 
capital for the year 1917 to include} that the method employed by the 
therein the actual cash value of certain| taxpayer did not clearly reflect the 
intangible property at the time paid in} jneome. If it did, the report should | 


since after further consideration of all | have been accepted as the basis of assess- 
relevant facts and circumstances and | ment; and it is not denied that the report 
conferences held in the Bureau it is de- tendered did clearly reflect the income un- 
termined that the elimination of this ad-|]ecs for the fact that it contemplated as- 
justment in a prior audit (which formed | signing to the year 1922 this income 
the basis for. an assessment of a de-| which was in fact Y<ccived in that year. 
The Commissioner rests his action 
| largely upon his conclusion that this tax- 





‘Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


bonds in the treasury, were entered as} 


some | 


continue for several years, after which | 


ary rental, actually paid after some de- | 


| been keeping its books upon the accrual | 


Hence, the right of the | 


jat the end of the year as income for 
| the years was natural. 


py the! 


| 








Upon Receipt Upheld 


SON, Circuit Judge, and CocuRaNn and, 


. . . . ' . "eo 
been in the business of buying and sell- | of rea 


| his judgment, does not change his method 


entire properties to another for a term | 2° imprudently, as deserving treatment 


The lessee agreed to pay, on| 


| whether the next January payment would | 


| come against which it may be offset. 


|July 1. 
|had been receiving, as its income, pay 


|for such 
|part as was not 


invoices in relatively small amounts 
against responsible persons; the debts 
were subject to no contingencies; and 
experience showed that there was little 
delay and little loss. The sales were 
characteristically not very different from 
cash sales; and even though they had 
not been paid, to take them into account 


Crediting of Rentals 


There was one item of 
Its maturity and pay- 
ment were postponed (partially) for six 
months; according to familiar principles 
1 estate law (Re Roth and Appel 

C. C. A, 2—181 Fed. 667, 669), it did 
not until its maturity accrue so as to 
have existence separate from the reality; 
a part of the consideration for it might 
be long postponed through the exercise 
of the lessee’s option to take less coal 
during the early period and more during 


a later period; it was attended by all | 


the contingencies which affect future 
rentals—eviction by superior title, in- 
ability to get out coal through some fault 
of the lessor, financial embarrassment of 
the lessee, and so on through a long 
category. 

There are abundant reasons why the 
determination not to regard such a rental 
as income until it should be received 
might be not only made in good faith, 
but might be so prudent that any other 
conclusion would be reckless. It seems 


clear to us that this item of expected in- | 


come was not so necessarily apportion- 
able to 1921 as to justify the inference 
that its exclusion gave an untrue re- 
flection of income for that year. 

It seems equally clear that a tax payer 
who has customarily employed a com- 
bination of cash and accrual methods, 
classifying his items in accordance with 


of bookkeeping within the contemplation 
of the Regulation 62, art. 23 merely be- 
cause, having vitally changed the char- 
acter of his business and created income 
of a nature never before entered on the 
books, he classifies that income, in ac- 
cordance with his honest judgment and | 


on a cash basis. 


Situation Not Changed by 
Existence of Security 


It is true that, in this instance, the 
contingencies of the rental had disap- | 
peared, because it had been paid in Jan- | 
uary, 1922; and true, also, that there was 
security which made the payment always 
less contingent than it would otherwise 
have been; but security for a future pay- 
ment does not transform it into present 
income; and, just as the finding of con- 


traband upon the premises searched 
does not make a search reasonable when 
it was without sufficient preliminary 


cause, so the payment of a rental when 
due does not show that it had been, dur- 
ing the earlier period, definite and cer- 


firmed to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United’ States 
to Haiti. 

Charles A. Page of Sherborn, Mass., third 
secretary of embassy at Havana, shas been | 
designated third secretary of legation at| 


ment, metallurgy of cast metals, etc., 
by... and Burton L. Gray, revised by 
John Grennan. 200 p., illus. Chicago, 
American technical society, 1930. 30-13130 
Stremberg-Carlson telephone manufactur- 
ing co. 


Engineering data book for Strom- | 


Elvin Seibert of Elkhart, Ind., Foreign 
| Service officer, unclassified, now on duty 
jin the Department of State, has been as- 
| signed as American vice consul at Puerto 
Plata, Dominican Republic. His assign- 
ment as vice consul at Kobe, Japan, has 
been cancelled. 

Milton P. Thompson of Griffin, Ga., For- 
eign Service officer, unclassified, now as- 


been assigned as American vice consul at 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

The following promotions have been made 
in the Foreign Service, effective July 10: 

Unclassified ($2,500 to $2,750): 

Hiram Bingham Jr. of Cambridge, Mass., 
now American vice consul at Tokyo, Japan. 

Charles E. Bohlen of Clayton, N. Y., now 
American vice consul at Prague, 
slovakia. 

Daniel M. Braddock of Little Rock, Ark., 


American vice consul at Peiping, China. 

Warren M. Chase of Chicago, Ill., now 
American vice consul at Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. 
| Norris B. Chipman of Washington, D. C., 
now American vice consul at Riga, Latvia. 

Sydney G. Gest of Philadelphia, Pa., now 
American vice consul at Havana, Cuba. 

Archibald kr. Gray of Bethlehem, Pa., 
now American vice consul at Callao-Lima, 
Peru. 

H. Livingston Hartley of Boston, Mass., 
now American vice consul at Buenos Aires, 
| Argentina. 

Frederick P. Latimer Jr. of New London, 
Conn., now American vice consul at San 
Salvador. 
| Robert G. McGregor Jr. of East Orange, 
|N. J., now American vice consul at Jerusa- 
| lem, Palestine. 


Ralph Miller of New York City, now 
American vice consul at Buenos Aires, 
| Argentina. 


Sheldon T. Mills of Portland, Oreg., now 
American vice consul at La Paz, Bolivia. 

James B. Pilcher of Dothan, Ala., now 
American vice consul at Hankow, China. 

R. Borden Reams of Luthersburg, Pa., 
now American vice consul at Havre, 
France. 

Arthur R. Ringwalt of Omaha, Nebr., now 
American vice consul at Shanghai, China. 

Horace H. Smith of Xenia, Ohio, now 
American vice consul assigned as language 
officer to the legation at Peiping, China. 

L. Rutherford Stuyvesant of Allamuchy, 
N. J., now American vice consul at Caleutta, 
India. : 

Llewellyn E. Thompson Jr. of Las Animas, 


Unclassified ($2,750 to $3,000): 
Glenn A, Abbey f Dodgeville, Wis., now 








truth, a hiatus; why not acknowledge it 
instead of covering it up by a fiction? 

In our judgment, even if there was a 
change in the bookkeeping system dur- 
ing the year, that fact was given undue 
force. The outstanding controlling fact 
is that petitioner’s going business, with 
its established customs of sale and meth- 
ods of bookkeeping, ended on Apr. 1. 
It then engaged in a new business— 
with the same capital, it is true—but 
of a different character, with different 
prospective income and with different 





tain income, 

The situation is well illustrated by 
what actually happened: During the lat- 
ter part of 1921—as we judicially know 
from many cases—the mining business 
became much depressed; this produced 
with petitioner during that very time 
great uncertainty and anxiety as to 


be made; and during the next two or 
three years, the payments were delayed 
one or two years after the time fixed, | 
and eventually there was revision of 
the lease and radical reduction in the 
rental, as an alternative to taking the | 
property back, Although the prohibition 
of changing methods applies only to 
changes made during the one year, the 
Commissioner has insisted that the ac- 
crual theory be carried forward into 
every year following 1921 and taxes have 
thus been assessed against petitioner for 
income not received during the year and 
not certain ever to be received—except- 
ing as the security might turn out to be! 
sufficient. Against this method of taxa- 
tion the tax payer has no remedy ex- 
cept to claim a loss in some future year, | 
and this.claim may be entirely unavail- 
able if there is no sufficient gross in- 


Undue Force Said to 
Be Given to Change 


-It is said that petitioner’s method 
leaves a hiatus in its income from July 
1, 1921, to Jan, 1, 1922.‘ To say this is 
only to make the main contention in 
other words. Petitioner’s income under 
the old business ceased Apr. 1; under 
the new business it had additional income 
It had no more income until 
January—unless it was compelled to 
adopt the accrual method. The taxpayer 


for its coal, in cash from month to} 
month during each half year, excepting 
unknown and probably small 
received before Jan. 
20; from July 21, to Jan, 22, this in- 
come ceased to be received; there was, in 





risks and contingencies. For the new 
business it adopted an _ appropriate 
method of income computation and of tax 
reports which, from that time on and 
from year to year, would truly reflect 
the annual income. The facts that the 
change occurred during the calendar year 
and that there was a rather negligible 
overlapping of the old and the new, do 
not affect the real nature of what hap- 
pened. Regulation 62, article 23, should 
not, we think, be construed to apply to 
such a situation; if so construed, and 
carried along with subsequent years as 
it has been, it would come dangerously 
near to creating income when there was 
none—and regulations can not do that. 


Order of Board 


Is Reversed 


To say, as the Board did, that this 
rental must be assigned to 1921 because 
it was the effect of the 1921 disburse- 
ments involves a mistake of fact and 
one of law. As to the fact: There were 
no production expenses in the second 
half of 1921; the only expenses were 
$2,000 to $2,500 for salaries and lawyers’ 
fees; these had no relation to the rental. 
As to the law: If the reason assigned 
is sound, it would require accounting and 
income computations upon the accrual 
basis in all cases and at all times where 
there are accruals. 

Aluminum Co, v. Routzahn—C. C. A. 6 
—31 Fed. (2nd) 667, and the cases there 
cited are distinguishable, That case held 
only that when the general bookkeeping 
was all upon the accrual basis, one of 
the regular expenses of operation—a tax 
—could not be cut out from other regu- 
lar expenses attaching to that year’s 
business and put by itself upon the cash 
basis. 

Nor do we find in the other authori- 
ties cited by the respective counsel any- 
thing particularly helpful. The facts 
here are undisputed. The only question 
is whether the report truly reflected the 
taxpayer’s income for 1921; and we think 
it did. The order of the Board must be 
reversed. 


Colo., now American vice consul at Colombo, | 
\ Ceylon. 


Quito, Ecuador. | 


The new rental involved a different set |)!" "‘ a te ie Eee eres Boner, te 
{of conditions. 
|large amount. 


Czecho- | 


;now American vice consul at Medan, Su-| 
| matra. 
Claude A. Buss qf Sunbury, Pa., now} 


| 


{ 
| 


berg-Carlson nos. 10 and 11 radio re- 
ceivers for A. C. operation. 102 p., illus. 
Kansas City, Mo., Stromberg,Carlson tele- 
phone manufacturing co., 1930. 30-13131 
Walsh, William Sebastian. Cultivating per- 
sonality. 288 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
co., 1930. 30-13134 
Webb, Clement Charles Julian. .. . Reli- 


before the University of Durham at Arm- 
strong college, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on No- 
vember 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1928, by... 
(Riddell memorial lectures. Ist ser.) 50 
p. London, Oxford university press, 1929. 
30-15249 
| Wylie, Margaret. . . . An experimeptal 
| study of recognition and recall in ab- 
| normal mental cases, by... (Psycholog- 
ical review publications. Psychological 
monographs. vol. xxxix, no. 4; whole no. 
180. Published also as thesis (Ph. 
University of Michigan.) Princeton, N. 
J., Psychological review co., 1930, 30-13158 
Young, Edith. Student’s manual of fashion 
drawing; thirty lessons with working 
charts. 2d ed. (The Wiley technical se- 
ries for vocational and industrial schools, 
ed. by J. M. Jameson.) 107 p., illus. N. 
Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-13129 
Beery, Pauline Gracia. Stuff; the story 
of materials in the service of man, 504 
illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
1930. 
Bower, Frederick Orpen. . . 
—— in, 


American vice consul at Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 














American vice consul at Santa Marta, Co- 
lombia. P P 
Norton F. Brand of Grandin, N. Dak., now 


American vice consul at Fernie, British 
Columbia. 
Paul C. Daniels of Albion, N. Y., now 


American vice consul at Cali, Colombia. 

Horace J. Dickinson of Little Rock, Ark., 
now American vice consul at Antilla, Cuba. 

Terry S. Hinkle of New York City, now 
American vice consul at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Cloyce K. Huston of Crawfordsville, Towa, 
now American vice consul at Aden, Arabia. 

Bruce Lancaster of Worcester, Mass., now 
American vice consul at Kobe, Japan. 

John S. Littell of Yonkers, N. Y., now 
American vice consul at Tientsin, China. 

Andrew G. Lynch of Utica, N. Y., now 
vice consul at Mukden, China. 

Charles A. Page of Sherborn, Mass., now 
third secretary of embassy at Havana Cuba. 

Hugh F. Ramsay of Franklin, N. Y., now 
American vice consul at Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

Alan S. Rogers of Santa Barbara, Calif., 


now American vice consul at Bangkok, Siam. | 


Thomas C. Wasson of Newark, N. J., now 
American vice consul at Melbourne, Aus- 


tralia. 
George H. Winters of Downs, Kans., now 
American vice consul at Mexico City, 





Mexico. 

W. Quincy Stanton of Woodhaven, Long 
Island, N. Y., now American vice consul 
at Lourenco Marques. 

Noncareer: 

Adam Beaumont of Methuen, Mass., now 
serving as American vice consul at Naples, 
Italy, appointed American vice consul at 
Riviere du Loup, Canada. 


Americag vice consul at Saigon, French 
Indo-China, appointed American vice consul 
at Cape Town, Union of South Africa. 

Eugene H. Johnson of Black River Falls, 
Wis., now serving as American vice consul 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, appointed Amer- 
ican vice consul at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. 

Walter J. Linthicum of Baltimore, 
now American vice consul at Riviere 
Loup, Canada, appointed American 
consul at Vienna, Austria. 

Louis B. Mazzeo of New York City, now 
serving as clerk in the American consulate 
at Chihuahua, Mexico, appointed American 
vice consul at that post. 

William P. Robertson of Jackson, Tenn., 
now American vice consul at Cartagena, 
Colombia, appointed American vice consul 
at Martinique, French West Indies. 


Md., 
du 
vice 





Illinois Rules on Taxing 
Property-Outside City Limits 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, July 14. 
The attorney general, Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, has ruled in an opinion to the 
State’s attorney at Springfield, H. E. 
Fullenwider, that property outside the 
city limits which the City of Springfield 
has been authorized to purchase and use 
for thé construction of a lake may not 


the purpose of raising revenue to retire 
bonds and for general school expenses. 

A part of the lake will embrace terri- 
tory now within various school districts, 
the opinion explains. Mr. 
ruled that the land so taken by the City 
of Springfield will not remain liable for 


and will not be liable for the payment 
of a proportionate share of the bonds 
and interest as they become due. 

The lands purchased and used exclu- 
sively by the city for municipal purposes 
become exempt from taxation, he states. 
Taxes can not be extended against or 
collected upon real estate, the opinion 





states, after it has passed from private 
ownership to that of the city for public 
purposes, even though the property be 
outside the city limits. 


gion and the thought of to-day, delivered | 


D.) | 


30-13375 | 
. The origin of | 


LaVerne Baldwin of Cortland, N. Y., now | 


Walter F. Dement of Granada, Miss., now | 


be assessed taxes by school districts for | 


Carlstrom | 


a proportionate share of the tax levied | 





Number 10, Series, 1926. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Price, 25 cents. Agr. 30-706 
The City Home Garden—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1044, United States Department of 
| Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. |Agr. 22-579 
Experiment Station Record—Vol. 62, No. 9, 
June, 1930. Office of Experimtént Stations, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Trustees of the British museum, 1929. 

j 30-13371 | 
| Foik, Paul Joseph. . Pioneer Catholic 
| (United States Catholic his- 
| society. Monograph series xi.) 
| 221 p. N. Y., The United States Catholic 
; historical society, 1930. 30-13383 
| Freeman, Joseph. Voices of October; art 
| 


journalism. 
torical 


and literature in ‘soviet Russia, by .. .} 
| Joshua Kunitz, Louis Lozowick. 317 p. 
| 


61st ed. 554 p. N. Y., Rand McNally & N. Y., The Vanguard press, 1930. 30-13369 | 3 ere . 

co., 1930. Map 30-6|Gabory, Emile. Alias Bluebeard; the life) Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
|Read, Helen S. ... Jip and the firemen,! and death of Gilles de Raiz, by... Eng- ; : : aa (Apr. 9-832 
| by... illustrated by Eleanor Lee, edited| lish version by Alvah C. Bessie. 315 p.| Quarry Accidents in the United States dur 


ing the Calendar Year 1928—Bulletin 320, 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 


(13-35364) 


30-1336 
Godbey, Allen Howard. The lost tribes a 
myth; suggestions towards rewriting He- 


brew history, by Allen H. Godbey. (Duke Public Roads, A Journal of Highway Re- 
university publications.) 802 p. Dur- eearch—Vol. 11, No. 4, J 1930, By 
ham, N. C., Duke university press, 1930. Be aN oe > Syreau 


of Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. (Agr. 18-322) 
NN 
including laws of 1929; annotated, citing 
151 Wash.; 26 (2d) and 275 U. S. re- 


30-13367 

Gt. Brit. Commission on Palestine disturb- 
ances of August, 1929. Report of the: 
Commission on the Palestine disturbances 
of August, 1929. Presented by the sec- 
retary of state for the colonies to Par- 





| liament by command of His Majesty ports, by Frank Pierce.... 3 v. Seattle, 
| Mar., 1930. (Parliament. Papers by} National law book company, 1929. 

} command. Cmd. 3530.) 202 p. London, | 30-13356 
| H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 30-13373 | Whitfield, George Maxwell Bruce. South 
| Manton, William Alexander. Automatic | African native law. 507 p. Cape Town 
| weaving, 127 p., illus. London, KE. Benn, | and Johannesburg, Juta & co., 1929. 

| 1929. 20-13377 | 30-13259 


Clement Clarence. 
masonry 


' Williams, 


! The design 
of 


structures and foundations. 


‘ 
Harvard university. Library. Theatre col- 
lection. Catalogue of dramatic portraits 


in the Theatre collection of the Har-| 2d ed. 603 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw- 
vard college library, by Lillian Arvilla Hill book co., 1930, 30-13374 
|} Hall... 1 vy, Cambridge, Mass., Har- | Williams, William Herbert, ed. The Min- 
vard university press, 1930. 20-13380 nesota probate court code; a compilation 
Hill, Adelene Bruce. Learning levels of | Of the laws of Minnesota relating to 


courts of probate, their jurisdiction and 
powers, and the proceedings and practice 
therein, revised and annotated, and ar- 
ranged to coincide with the General stat- 
utes of 1925 and Mason’s Minnesota stat- 
utes. including Inheritance tax law an- 
notated. Compiled, edited and annotated 
by ... 163 p. Minneapolis, Minn., Mil- 
ler-Davis co., 1930. 30-13357 
he Winston simplified dictionary. En- 
cyclopedic ed. Edited by William Dodge 
Lewis Henry Seidel Canby .. . 
| Thomas Kite Brown Jr. ... 3000 illus- 
trations and an atlas of the world. 1492, 


the children in the nursery school with 
reference to the seating situation; a} 
joint study by and Dorothy Van 
Alstyne, Ph. D., under the advisership of 
Patty S. Hill and Grace Langdon. 
41 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1930. 30-13145 
| James, Charles Warburton. Chief Justice 

Coke, his family & descendants at Holk- 

ham,’ 339 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 

1929. 30-13365 
Jarman, Thomas. A treatise on wills, by 

The 7th ed., by Charles Percy Sanger 
. assisted by Irene Cooper Willis .. . | 


| T 


e- 





% v. Toronto, The Carswell company,: 32 P., illus. Phila.” The John ©, Winston 
|. 1930. 30-123364 | ¢0., 1929. 30-13161 
Jones, R. W. Bankers and the property | -——- 

statutes of 1925 and 1926. 182 p, N, Y.,) Annual survey of. English law. Tondon 

Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-1 school of economics and political science 
Josephson, Matthew. Portrait of the art- (University of London) Department of 

ist as American, 308 p. N. Y., Harcourt,; law. 1 v. London, The London school 

Brace and co., 1920. 30-13382 of economies and political science, 1929. 





| Konig von und zu Warthausen, Friedrich 
Karl, freiherr. Wings around the world, 


30-5186 
Ballenger, William Lincoln. Diseases of the 


| by . . . with'23 illustrations. 185 p. nose, throat and ear, medical and sur- 
| N. Y., G. P, Putnam’s sons, 1930, i vical, by ... revised by Howard Charles 
20-13376 Ballenger. 6th ed., thoroughly rev. Ii- 

Lang, Albert Ray. Modern methods in lustrated with 583 engravings and 29 
| written examinations, by ... (Riverside plates. 1138 p., illus. Phil, Lea & 
| textbooks in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- Febiger, 1930. 30-15320 
| berley.) 313 p., illus. Boston, Houghton , Barse, Mrs. Mary Emma (Salisbury). Games 
Mifflin co., 1930. . 30-13143 for all occasions. Rev. ed. By Mary FE. 
McDaniels, M. Alberta. Doris Marjorie and Blain ‘pseud.} 247 p. New York, N. t;; 


her tales of fairy land, by M. Alberta Newark, N. J., Barse & co., 1930. 30-13324 


McDaniels; illustrated by Effie Florence | Beckhart, Benjamin Haggott. The banking 

| Putney. 119 p., illus. Mifchell, S. Dak., system of Canada, by .. . assisted by H. 

Educator supply co., 1930. 30-13154 V. Cann, J. Courtland Elliott and others. 

Meister, Morris. . . . Magnetism and elec- Reprinted from “Foreign banking sys- 

tricity. (Living in a world of science. tems.” p. 289-495. N. Y., H. Holt and 

Book III}.) 210 p. illus. N. Y., C. co., 1929, ¢ 80-13532 
30-13148 


Betts, Edward Chambers. Kaleidoscopies of 


| Scribner’s sons, 1930. 
| other peoples and places, » 143 p. 


National cash register company, Dayton, Roxon 


Ohio. Mechanical explanation, Class 3000 The Christ caked 2 
| National accounting machine, including . nnener pereenney ons, Bn 
illustrations, parts price list, service ‘ peers 
helps and inspection chart ... by Serv- Blake, John Percy. Old English furniture 
| ice division, Sales department. 172 p. for the small collector; its types, history 


and surroundings from mediaeval to Vic- 


illus. Dayton, Ohio, The National cash 


Sericken coo nan! 30-13151 | torian times, by ... and A. E. Reveirs- 
. .. New universal graphic dictionary of | Hopkins. seb p. illus. London, B. T 
the English language, self-pronouncing | , Batsford, 1930. ; 30-26557 
. edited by W. J. Pelo .. . with an ap- | Brooks, Alden. As T saw it. 299 p. N. Y., 
pendix containing foreign words and/| “4: 4. Knopf, 1930. 30-13510 
phrases, Christian names of men and | Brown, Balton. Lithography for artists; 


a complete account of how to grind, draw 


women, names of persons and places, and tah 
etch, 


words and phrases frequently alluded Upon, ,, and print from. the stone, 
to, ete. ete. Tlustrated with colored| together with instructions for making 
plates. (Winston’s self-pronouncing dic- crayon, transferring, etc. (The Scam- 
tionary series.) 1102 p., illus. Phila.,{ ™on lectures for 1929.) 102 p., illus. Chi- 


cago, Ill., Pub. for 
Chicago by 
press, 1930. 


the Art institute of 
the University of Chicago 
80-13503 


The John C. Winston co., 1929. 80-13157 
. . - New universal self-pronouncing dic- 


tionary of the English lang Eo yo”? | 

| tionary of the English language. |'Ferve”| mown," Harry Gannleen. Tax rellef for 
with an appendix containing much use- sent garate, oe GES ot Columbia, 
ful information. Mo., Lucas brothers, 1930. 30-135282 


(Winston’s  self-pro- 
nouncing dictionary series.) 288 p. Phila., 
The John C, Winston co., 1930.  30-13155 

Pritchett, Henry Smith. The social philos- 
ophy of pensions, with a review of exist- 


Buranelli, Prosper, ed. The post-graduate 
cross word puzzle book; an anthology of 
fifty difficult cross word puzzles for hard- 
boiled puzzle fans, selected as the best 
of the hundre constructed especially 


ing pension systems for professional : : : : * 

groups. (Carnegie foundation for the for this series, including five mammoth 
advancement of teaching. Bulletin No. | puzzles to stick up on your wall and think 
an) (Bhp. NOM, The Carmesia founda: about, published here exclusively for the 


first time, and edited by .. ., F. Gregory 
Hartswick, Margaret Petherbridge. 115 p. 
’. Y., Simon and Schuster, 1930. 


tion for the advancement of teaching, 
1930. 30-13147 N 
Sarkar, Mahim Chandra, Rai Bahadur. The} ~**° 





law of evidence in India, by... and S. C. es , PP aati, 
Sarkar ... 4th ed., by S. C. fee |’ | Christie, Archibald H. Traditional meth- 
with a foreword containing hints on | ods of pattern designing; an introduc- 


tion to the study of formal ornament, by 


points of practice and procedure by C. | a 
| . with numerous examples drawn by 





Walsh. 117, 1127 p. Caleutta, M. C.| : ; 
Sarkar & ata 1929. o188 ake the author, and other illustrations. 2d 
Sewell, Helen. A B C for everday. 30 p., ed. 313 p., illus. Oxford, The Claren 
illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. | 40" Press. 1929, 30-26399 
30-13160 | Coakley, Cornelius Godfrey. A manual of 
Smith, Frank Seymour. District of Co-| diseases of the nose and throat, by . . . 
inkia hap santew: 192 p. Washing. | ith ed., rev, and enl. Illustrated with 
ton, D. C., 1930. 30-13358 153 engravings and 7 colored plates. 672 
Smith, Sidney Earle. A selection of cases| P” illus. Phila., Lea & Penge, Fe. 
on the law of trusts. 540 p. Tor | ; : oU-1586 
Canada law cuak Gee 1928. . 30-1326% Comstock, Richard David. Rhymes of a 
Stork, Charles Wharton. Anthology of | T8ve": , 163 p. Greystone Park, N. J., 
Swedish lyrics from 1750 to 1925; trans- The print shop of New Jersey state hor- 
lated in the original meters by Charles Cc —, — ; 30-13525 
Wharton Stork. (Scandinavian classics, , ~OPP48T@ / red Edgar. Pink furniture, a 
Volo 1X.) 204 p. Now. Whe American: tale for lovely children with noble na- 
Scandinavian foundation; London. H. | tures, eee illustrated by Nancy Bank- 
art Gurney. 251 p., illus. London, J. 


Milford, Oxford university press, 1930. 
30-13381 
Changes in company 


Cape, 1930. 


30-13528 





Sykes, Philip James. 


i ow together with comparative tables; tate - 
being a summary, alphabetically § ar- S B k d 

| ranged, of the amendments in the law oo s an 

| relating to companies, as embodied in ° ° 

| the Companies act, 1929; together with Publications 


| comparative tables of. the sections of the 





| various act. 128 p. London, Butter- : 
| worth & co. (publishers), Itd., 1929, Infarmation regarding these publications 
3830-13360 may be obtained by writing to the de- 


| Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, Ist baron. The partments in the State given below. 


best of Tennyson; edited, with an intro- Colorado—Seventeenth Affnual Report of 
duction, by Walter Graham. (Nelson’s the State Inspector of Coal Mines of 
| English series; general editor, FE. Bern- Colorado, James Dalrymple, Inspector, 
baum.) 650 p. N. Y., T. Nelson and Denver, 1930, 
| sons, 1930, 30-13378 | New York—Report of Commission on Revi- 


| Thomas, Oswald, Heaven and earth, a mod- sion of the Public Service Commission 


| ern astronomy, by . . translated by Law of New York, Legislative Document 
| Bernard Miall. 231 p., illus. N. Y., W. (1930), No. 71, Albany, 1930. 
| W. Norton & co., 1930. 30-13150 New York—Message of the Governor Rec- 


ommending Legislation to Insure Full 
Payment of Wages to Laborers on Pubh- 
lic Works of the State of New York, 
Legislative Document (1930), No. 86, 
Albany, 1930. 

Rhode Island—Fifth Annual Report of the 


Tracy, Walter P., comp.. Woman; some of 
| the good things and some not so com- 
| plimentary which have been said about 
| you, selected and arranged by .., 64 p. 
| St. Louis, Mo., Press of W. S. Donaldson, 
1930. 30-13379 


| Universal home and school dictionary of State Public Welfare Commission of 
the English language, self-pronouncing Rhode Island, Reformatory for Women, 
... edited by W. J. Pelo... with an ap- Providence, 1928, 
pendix including foreign words and Ohio—The Ohio State Plan for Vocational 
phrases, abbreviations, forms of ad- Education in Agriculture, Home Econom- 


Phila., The John C. ics, and Trade and Industries, Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, 1927. 

Ohio—The Comparative Statistics of the 
Cities of Ohio, Bureau of Inspection and 
Supervision of Public Offices, Jos. T 
Tracy, Auditor of State, Columbus, 1927, 
Also for 1928. 

Kansas—Fifteenth Biennial Report of the 
Kansas Traveling Libraries Commission, 
Henrietta Alexander, Secretary, Topeka, 
1929. 

Vermont-—Reports of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Vermont, Montpelier, 1929. 

South Carolina—Fifteenth Annual Report 
to the South Carolina Tax Commission 
of the State of South Carolina, Coluni- 
bia, 1928. 


dresses, etc. 440 p. 
Winston co., 1929. 30-13156 
Viavd, Julien. Morocco (Au Maroc) by 
Pierre Loti (pseud.) translated from the 
French by W. P. Baines. 332 p. N. Y., 
Frederick A. Stokes co., 1930. 30-26392 | 
Viaud, Julien. Siam, by Pierre Loti (pseud.) | 
translated from the French by W. P., 
Baines. ... 182 p. N. Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1930. 30-26393 
Wagner, Charles Abraham, ed. Prize poems, 
1913-1929, edited by ... with an introduc- 
tion by Mark Van Doren. ,( Paper books.) 
247 p. N. Y.. C. Boni, 7930. 30-13386 
| Washington (State). .Laws, statutes, ete. 


Pierce’s code, State of Washington, pub- | 
lished by authority, certified by the sec- | 
retary of state; cyclopedic arrangement, | 
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Stocks of Meat 
In Cold Storage | 
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ntered at New York by Tuck High 


and e 
_ Customs Court Announces rae 


Roofing tiles, imported from Havana 
Cuba, and entered at Miami and West 
Palm Beach, Fla., by L. R. De Laude 
et al. 

Rag Rugs, imported from Kobe, Ja 
|pan, and entered at Boston by the Joc 


Decisions on Reappraisement 
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Show Decline Rvines Are Given in Sixteen Cases Affecting Many 4a Marsh Co. department store. 
| 





Department of Agriculture 
Also Lists Holdings of! 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and 
Poultry on July 1 





Unit States July 1 were 837,938,000 


pounds compared with 978,185,000 pounds! Berlin and entered at Seattle under the 
a year ago, the Department of Agricul-g name of Geo. S. Bush & Co. 


ture stated July 12 in its monthly re-! 
port of holdings of foods in storage. 


Stocks of creamery butter, cheese, eggs Geo. S. Bush & Co., Inc. 


and poultry were larger than last year, 
the Department said. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture,. shows the 
following cold storage holdings of dairy 

foducts and eggs July 1, 1930: 

Creamery butter, 106,727,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 91,962,000 pounds July 1, 1929 
and a five-year average of 80,458,000 
pounds. Forty per cent cream, 337,000 40- 
quart cans. Twenty per cent cream, 24,000 
40-quart cans. 

Cheese Quantities Given 

American cheese, 70,209,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 62,737,000 pounds July 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 53,384,000 pounds. 
including block cheese, 5,726,000 
compared with 5,014,000 pounds 


Swiss, 
pounds, 


July 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
4,801,000 pounds. 
Brick and munster cheese, 1,750,000 


pounds, compared with 1,266,000 pounds July 
@ 1; 1929, and a five-year average of 1,769,000 
pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,036,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 779,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 1,138,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 11,729,000 


pounds, compared with 9,928,000 pounds 
July 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 


8,171,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 10,742,000 cases, compared with 
8,510,000 cases July 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 9,538,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs. 115,120,000 
pared with 84,766,000 pounds 
and a five-year average 
pounds. 

Classification of frozen 
cent of total holdings for 
shown as follows: 20 per cent whites, 21 
per cent yolks and 59 per cent mixed. 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows the 
following cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on July 1, 1930: 

Total frozen poultry, 54,134,000 pounds, 
compared with 42,001,000 pounds July 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 45,118,000 

@pounds. 
Some Holdings Very Heavy 

Broilers, 8,069,000 pounds, compared with 








pounds, com- 
duly 1, 1929, 
of 65,568,000 


eggs on 81 per 
July 1, 1930, is 





4,536,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 5,434,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 3.333,000 pounds, compared with 
2,259,000 pounds July 1, 1929. 

Roasters, 10,236,000 pounds, compared 
with 9,933,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 13,054,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 8,591,000 pounds, compared with 
6,384,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a five- 


year average of 6,229,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 7,465,000 pounds, compared 
7.196,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a 
year average of 7,177,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 16,440,000 pounds, 
compared with 11,693,000 pounds July 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 13,224,000 
pounds. . 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 

@ practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be 
fryers contained in the figures shown for 
broilers, roasters and possibly miscel- 
laneous poultry. 

Other Meats Are Listed 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, shows 
following stocks of frozen and cured 
meats, including lard, in cold storage 
warehouse and meat packing establish- 
ments on July 1, 1930: 

Total meats, 837,938,000 pounds, compared 
with 978,185,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 905,776,000 pounds. 
beef, 46,635,000 pounds, compared 
59,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a 
g average of 27,345,000 pounds. 

Frozen pork, 174,347,000 pounds, compared 
with 247,815,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 208,705,000 pounds. 

Frozen*lamb and mutton, 4,828,000 pounds, 
compared with 3,061,000 pounds July 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 1,955,000 


with 
five- 


the 





of cure and 10,084,000 pounds fully cured, 
compared with 8,053,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 8,243,000 pounds fully cured 
July 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
20,313,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 58,059,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 50,171,000 pounds fully 
cured,@compared with 78,315,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 85,490,000 pounds fully 
cured July 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 164,530,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 238, 
ess of cure and 1 77,000 
cured, compared with 251,942,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 178,375 pound; fully 
cured July 1, 1929, and a five-year average 
of 415,246,000 pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 88,000,000 pounds 
compared with 81,132,000 pounds July 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 67,682,000 
pounds, 

Lard, 120,957,000 pounds, compared with 
199,699,000 pounds July 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 165,588,000 pounds. 


000 pounds in proc- 
7 pounds fully 











' 
pounds. 
Cured beef, 10,008,000 pounds in process 
| 
| 


dverman Catch of Fish 


Showed Gains in 1929) 


The total fish catch of German high 
sea trawlers during the year 1929 
amounted to 504,830,063 pounds, the pro- 
ceeds of which realized 62,471,649 marks 
(mark equals approximately $0.24), ac- 
cording to a German trade report for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by Prade Commissioner James T. Scott, 
Hamburg, Germany. This represents an 
increase over the catch of the preceding 
year, which aggregated 447,825,853 
pounds and realized 58,130,888 marks, 
or slightly over 12.7 per cent. Of the 
total catch during the past year nearly 
61.4 per cent or 410,827,063 pounds were 
landed in Germany, which realized 52,- 
740,165 marks, as compared avith 340,- 
777,155 peunds landed in Germany dur- 
ing the vear 1928, which fetched 45,770,- 
761 marks The greater part of the Ger- 
man fish catch landed abroad during the 
past’ year was discharged at Aberdeen. 

The catch of German high sea cutters, 
coastal fishing craft, etc., during the past 
year also reached quite substantial pro- 
portions, totalling nearly 42,2 per cent 
of the catch of German high sea trawlers 
landed in Germany. If allowance is made 
for the catch of the former, the German 
production of sea fish and sea fish prod- 
ucts during the year under discussion 
ae roughly 584,014,000 pounds, 

é: ich were valued at 79,668,000 marks. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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decisions on a number of imported com- 
modities, fixing the correct valuations 
‘for duty assesment purposes, have just 
{been announced by the United States 
'Customs Court here. 
Stock of meat in cold storage in the fer to: 


Rag rugs, imported from Kobe, Japan, | 
and entered through the port of Fort ! 
Worth, Tex., by Montgomery, Ward 
& Co. | 

Steel bars, imported from Ergste | 
Germany, and entered at Chicago by 
Gallagher & Ascher, Inc. | 

Woolen cloth samples, imported from 
Selkirk, Scotland, and entered at Phila- ! 
delphia for G. W. Bernstein & S&@ns, 
Inc., by F. B. Vandegrift & Co., brokers. 

Leather gloves, imported from Brus- 
sels, Belgium, and entered at the gort | 


Commodities Imported From Various 
‘ Foreign Countries 





New York, July 14.—Reappraisement Celluloid fountain pens, imported 
from Yokohama, Japan, and entered at. 
Seattle by the New York Merchandise 
Company. 

Wrapping paper, imported from Chris- 
tiania, Norway, and entered at New 
York by Louis Glickman & Co. 

Straw rugs, imported from Kobe, Ja- 
pan, and entered at Seattle by J. T. of Dallas, Tex., by G. W. Swartout. 
Steeb & Co., Inc. Perfumery, imported from Paris and 

Carcbcard cigar cases, imported frors|entered at New York by the Baldwin! 
London and entered ai Tampa, Fla., by | Universal Co., Inc. 

Wilcer & Co. X-ray tubes, imported from hentai. 1 

Cameras, imported from Berlin-Britz, Chinese merchundise, including water | Germany, and entered at Baltimore by 
Germany, and entered at Seattle by A. chestnuts, dried bamboo shoots, lotus|Wm. H. Masson, broker. (Reappraise- | 
A. Brashem et al. ‘nuts, etc., imported from Canton, China,’ ment Circular Nos. 1759 to 1774.) 


These rulings re- 


Napthaline balls, etc., imported from 


Japanese bamboo rakes, iniported from 
Kobe, Japan, and entered at Seattle by 





jtrade of any domestic competitor. 
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Permit Asked to Export 


Pine and Carbon Black’ 


Papers have been filed with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it was annbunced 


July 14, by the Florida Pine Export As- | 


sociation of Jacksonville, and the Carbon 
Black Export Association, Inc., of New 
York City for exporting lumber and car- 
bon black from the United States. Such 
action was taken in observance of regula- 
tions of the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law). 


Exemption from anti-trust legislatien 


is granted by the export trade act, the| 


Commission’s announcement explained, to 
an association entered into and engaged 
solely in export trade, providing that 
there be no restraint of trade within 
this country or restraint of the export 
The 
act further prohibits any agreement, 
understanding, conspiracy, or act which 
shall enhance or depress prices or sub. 
stantially lessen competition within the 
country or otherwise restrain trade 
therein. 

The Florida Pine Export, Assoication, 


When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach for a Lucky instead” 














‘“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 
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| which will export yellow pine timber 
and lumber, has been formed with the 
following officers, according to the pa- 
pers: W. C. Sherman, chairman, and 
Wilmer Hayward, secretary. The mem- 
bers are: 
; bet Co., Pensacola; St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co., Millville; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock; Foshee Manufacturing 
Co., Melbourne; W. C.. Sherman Co., 
Hicoria; and J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., 
Holopaw. ; 
Officers of the Carbon Black organiza- 
tion are: Norman Leo Smith, president 
and director; Edmund Billings, vice pres- 
ident and director; R. H. de Greoff, sec- 
retary and director; E. V. Gent, assistant 
secretary; G. A. Williams, treasurer ana 
director; H. W. Huber, assistant treas- 
urer and director; and J. W. Herron, 
director. The membership includes 
United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Binney and Smith Co., New York City; 
J. M. Huber, Inc., New York City; R. 
| W. Groeff and Co., Inc., New York City; 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston; and The 
{Palmer Gas Products Corp., Chicago. 


Pensacola Lumber and Tim- 


European Bottle Cartel 
Enforcing Sales Quotas 


The European bottle cartel which was 
formed recently is regulating the export 
business of member companies through 
the means of safes quotas, according to 
a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Kenneth M. Hill, As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Vienna. The 
largest quota is give& to the German- 
Czech-Polish concern, the A. G. fuer 
Glasindustrie vormals Friedrich Siemens, 
which in addition to factories in the 
above countries also owns the Grazer 
Glasfabrik Ges m. b. H. in Austria. 

The export quota of the Austrian fac- 
tory is reported to be 135,000 pieces per 
year. Th. second largest quota goes “to 
the Vereingte Hollaendische Glasfabrik 
A. G. The member companies plan to pro- 
tect domestic markets through the forma- 


tion of an international sales office. More- 


over, members are forbidden to erect any 
new bottle factories or to take any direct 
or indirect interest in such a factory 
without obtaining the consent of the 
other participants. 

(Issued by Departmsit of Commerce.) 





THE BATTLE CRY 


OF MODERATION! 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shad- 


ow”* by avoiding over-indulgence, if 


you 


would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” . 


Lucky Strike, the finest 


Cigarette you ever 
smoked,made ofthe finest 
tobacco—The Cream of the 
Crop—"IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, 

secret heating process. 
Everyone knowsthat heat 
purifies and so 20,679 
physicians say that Luckies | 





are less irritating to your 
throat. 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough. 






*“There is only one remedy for fat, and that is eat the right food . . . There are at least one hundred so-called 


3 TUNE IN 


The Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra, every Saturday 


obesity cures. None of these is 


and Thursday evening, over 


N. B. C. networks. 


r 


permanent. All of these are injurious,” says Vance Thompson, Ph.D., in his famous 
little book,“Eat and Grow Thin,” published by E. P. Dutton & Company. We do not represent that smoking 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that when 
tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid over-indulgence 
in things that cause excess weight, and by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs 


“ 
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Railroads : 
Colorado Road Construction Plans of Navy for Fleet 


lair unit organized for flight tactical! tion was increased to $25,135,000. 


; 
i 


Seeks to Reduce 


Western Line Says Autos 

} Have Monopolized Travel 

. Between Leadville 
Denver 








State of Colorado: 
Denver, July 14. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway has 


applied to the public utilities commission | 


for permission to abandon all passenger 
train service between Denver and Lead- 
ville, declaring that practically all travel 
is carried in automobiles and that the 
railroad is losing about $40,000 a year 
through the operation. 

The railroad recently applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon and dismantle that 
part of the line extending from Water- 
ton to Leadville (Finances Docket No. 
7132), which application was denied for 
the time being, according to the petition 
filed with the State commission. The 
Interstate. Commerce Commission, the 
petition states, made its order, June 2, 
1930, without prejudice to the renewal 
of the application after the expiration 
of 36 months, if the situation is not then 
materially improved. 

Urge Reduced Service 


The report accompanying the order, it 
is stated, “admonishes the people resid- 
ing in the territory served by said line, 
the State and the applicant that united 
effort should be made by them to save 
said line of railroad; and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission therein suggests 
that possible economies might be ac- 
complished in the operation thereof by 
reducing passenger service.” 


The petition sets forth that the Colo-} 


rado & Southern owns and operates a 

line of narrow gauge mountain railway 

extending from Denver through Water- 

ton, Buffalo, Pine Grove, Grant, Como 

Breckenridge and other stations to Lead 
* ville, a distance of 151 miles. 


Since the applicant became the owner/jts various activities has been operated | 


of the line in 1898, it is asserted, “large 
deficits and losses” have been sustained 
each rear, and for the past 10 years the 
operating losses, after payment of taxes 
and including the results of operating 
the Alma branch, “have amounted to 
-=actically $400,000 per year.” 
Operates at Loss 
For many years, the petition contin- 
ues, the applicant has operated between 
Denver and Leadville a daily passenger 
’ train in each direction, except Sunday, 
“‘and has during substantially the months 
‘of June, July and August in each year 
operated an additional passenger train 
between Denver and Grant, in each di- 


rection, on Saturday and Sunday of each} 


week for the accommodation of tourists, 
those who desired to fish in the moun- 
tains and such others as desired to travel 
thereon.” 

The expenses incurred in the opera- 
tion of these passenger trains, it is as- 
serted, have exceeded all revenues de- 
rived therefrom by approximately $40,- 

~- 000 a year. 





Decisions Are Announced 
In Two Rail Finance Cases 


Action taken in two uncontested rail- 
road finance cases by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was announced on 
July 14 as follows in full text: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8342, au- 
thorizing W. H. Bremmer, receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
to issue 120 promissory notes in the amount 
of $10,941.50 each, said notes to be deliv- 
ered to the General American Tank Car 
Corporation for the unpaid portion of cer- 
tain equipment purchased, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8288, 
authorizing the acquisition by the New York 
Telephone Company of the physical prop- 
erties of the Greenville Telephome Associa- 
tion, approved. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 






The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
just made public complaints filed with | 
it in rate cases, which are summarized | },; 


as follows: 


No. 23618.—Howard 0, McMillan, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
class 
rates and classification ratings, on building 
materials, including wire clamps, splicing | 


Fe Railway et al. Against L. C. L. 
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Aviation 


| Of Aircraft Are Nearing Completion 


and 


Carrying out the five-year aircraft 
|building program, the Navy has in- 
lcreased its air fleet from 351 “useful 
|planes” on hand at the beginning of the 
|fiscal year 1927 to 825 “useful planes’ 
available and 267 additional on order at 
the start of the current fiscal year, ac- 
cording to a survey of progress of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics issued by the De- 
partment of the Navy July 13. (A sum- 
|mary of the survey was printed in the 
lissue of July 14.) 

The survey follows in full text: 
Navy Will Have 

1,000 ‘Useful Airplanes’ 

| The fiscal year 1931 (July 1, 1930, to 
| June 30, 1931) is the last appropriating 
year for the Navy’s five-year aircraft 
building program. Deliveries of the air- 
leraft contracted for during this fiscal 
lyear, 1931, should be completed by the 
lend of the following ftscal year. There- 
/fore June 30, 1932, should find the aero- 
| nautic 
1,000 ‘‘useful airplanes.’ 
| 1926.—1. The history of the five-year 
|building program is of interest and is 
| briefly sketched herewith. Following the 
leonference on limitation of naval ar- 
|mament, the Bureau of Aeronautics sub- 
|mitted a letter to the Secretary of the 
|Navy outlining a contemplated develop- 


> 


on 
Branch Service Department of Navy Says N 
Order by June 30, 1931, Under Five - year Building | 
| Program, Will Reach 1,000 ' | 


Tithe so-called 1,000-plane program 


al branch of the U. S. Navy with | 


} 
| 
' 
‘ 


j 


! 


ment of aviation in the: Navy, projected | 


over a five-year period. This letter was 
referred to the General Board of the 
Navy, and the fundamental principles 
loutlined therein were incorporated in 
the United States naval policy. 


| The United States naval policy, based 
|upon the precepts contained in the treaty 
for the limitation of naval armament, 


|which was formulated at that time, Was | and Coco Solo during the ensuing year, 


’|approved by the Secretary of the Navy | 


on Dec. 1, 1922, and it may be said 


;that since that time the Navy in all of 


| in accordance with the doctrines therein 
laid down. 


2. The air policy enunciated as part of | in—I. Fleet; II. Convoy and patrol; III. 


the United 
follows: 

(a) To complete rigid airships now 
under construction and to determine from 
|their performance in service the desira- 
| bility of further construction. 
| (b) To build nonrigid airships for de- 
jvelopment purposes only until their use- 
|fulness shall have have been proved, 
| (c) To direct the principal effort on 
|the part of the air service that is to 
joperate from ships of the fleet. 
| (d) To direct development of heavier- 
\than-air craft principally toward spot- 
\ting planes and toward torpedo, bombing 
and scouting planes that can operate 
from ships. To combine the three latter 
{functions in one plane. 

; (e) To develop a combat plane for 
juse afloat. 

(f) To acquire combat planes only as 
pacer for training and for current 
requirements. 

| (g) To develop a scouting seaplane of 
jlong range for operations from a shore 
|base or from a tender. 

| (h) To operate a spotting plane from 
jeach capital ship and from each modern 
| cruiser. 

| (i) To determine by trial the practica- 
bility and desirability of operating ad- 
jditional planes from capital ships and 
\from cruisers. 


| (j) To determine by trial the practica- 


States nayal policy is as 


|{rom destroyers and submarines. 

| (k) To give every possible encourage 
ment to aviation in civil life with a view 
| to advancing the art, and to provide 
laviation available for war. 
| Five-year 

Program Planned 


| 8. Using the approved United States 
naval policy as a guide, it was deemed 
|most desirable, especially from the view- 
point of economy, and in view of the 
|problems which existed at that time 
|as to the ultimate utility and employ- 
ment of aircraft in the Navy, to formu- 
jlate a building program extending over 
a period of years for the proper develop 
ment of this new arm of the Navy. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics, therefore, 
id down a building program extending 
jover a period of years which contem- 
plated the completion, at the end of five 
years, of all aircraft units required by 
\the treaty Navy (during times of peace). 
The yearly estimates on this program, 


clamps, column clamps, tie-rod clamps, ad-|from that time up to the present, have 
justable shores, timber shores, and screed! been submitted to the Navy Department 


gauges, as unjust, 
Official, Southern 


rates or charges. 


and unreasonable in| and, although the program has been de- 
and Western territories. ji 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of reasonable and just ratings, 


l\layed from year to year due to lack of 
authorization and appropriations, it has 
|remained basically the same as it was 


No. 23619.—N. C. Blanchard Co., of Boyce,|in its original form, the date of its ulti- 
* Tenn., v, NashvTlle, Chattanooga & St. Louis! mate completion simply being deferred. 


Railway. Against rates on hickory billets, 
Tennessee, 
as unjust, unreasonable, unlawful and ex- 
Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


from points in Alabama and 


cessive. 


and $1,000 damages. 

No. 23620.—Swift & 
Stock Yards, Chicago, v. 
»& Santa Fe Railway et al. Against 

+ of $1.34 per 100 pounds on straight 
mixed carload shipments of wool, from St 
Joseph to Philadelphia and Camden, 

“of $1.40 to Boston, as unjust, and 

*sonable. 
lishment of just and reasonable 


Company, Union 


bales and reparation of $10,000. 
§ No. 23621—Olds & Whipple, Inc., et al. 
=mnebec Railway et al. 
tilizer and fertilizer material, in 
«in bags, in carloads, from points in 
Deering, Me.; Lowell, Auburn, Brightwood 
and Fall River, Mass.; Saylesville, R. 
*"New Haven, and East Winsor, 
“Burlington, t.. and Syracuse, N. Y., 
from Portland, Me.; Boston, Mass.; 


more. 
to destinations in Maine, New Hampshire 


“necticut and New York, and reparation. 
No. 23622.-Grant Cooperative Oil Co. 


Fe Railway et al. 


Atchison, Topeka 
rate 

or 
and 
unrea- 
Cease and desist order, the estab- 
rates for 
application on shipments in sacks and in 


of Hartford, Conn., v. Androscoggin & Ken- 
Against rates on fer- 
bulk, or 
East 
1; 
Conn.; 
also 
New 
“York, Jersey City, Philadelphia and Balti- 
Ask for cease and desist order, the | 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 


Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


«of Grant, Nebr., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Unjust and unreasonable 


| 4. Until the current year (1926), the} 


‘Congress had not taken cognizance of 
the five-year building program for avia- 


ltion in the Navy, although the annual | 


naval appropriations from year to year 
under the heading “Aviation, Navy,” 
\have been along the lines of a gradual 
development of the original program de- 
scribed above. 


5. At the request of the House Naval | 


its consideration 
the 


Affairs Committee, in 


of the recommendations of Presi- 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
| 


; naval aeronautic organization provided 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bility and desirability of operating planes | under 
Navy in the Navy Department and naval 


| 








| 


dent’s aircraft board (Morrow Board), | 


the Bureaw of Aeronautics® prepared data 


an >» - 7: av ; ; ; > f TV ls > 
as to the needs for avaition in the Nav; ’| isfactory arrangements for the procure- ! 


and submitted a development program 
projected’ ‘over a five-year period, This 
|program, upon completion, would have 
accomplished the following: 

(a) All aircraft units destined for the 
peace-time Navy as permitted by the 
Washington treaty, less 46,000 tons of 
aircraft carrier tonnage, would have 
been completed. 

(b) Twenty-three thousand tons of air- 


craft carrier tonnage of the unused bal-| time of war, and shall’ be exclusive of | 
ance of 69,000 tons would have been} those airplanes classified as experimental 


commissioned, 
(c) Thirty-six planes would have been 
placed aboard six new 10,000-ton cruisers. 
(d) All aireraft units required for the 


| 


'next ensuing year 


| 
| 





| authorized to be constructed or procured | 


;on 





umber of ‘Useful Planes’ on Hand or on 





undertaken as soon as practicable and 
prior to July 1, 1928: Provided, That the! 
two airships herein authorized shall be 
constructed in the United States: Pro- 
vided further, at one or both of said 
airships shall be constructed either undet 
contract similar to contracts covering 


wast 
evolved. The completion of this program 
will supply the Navy and Marine Corps 
at the end of five years with 667 operat- 
ing and 333 reserve planes of all types, 
including training. 

Number to purchase, A; cost not to ex- 





ceed, B. the construction of other vessels for the 
A Navy, or by the Navy Department, as 
BO sicay saree tau eeek 235 the Secretary of the Navy may deem 
313 to be the best interests of the Gov- 
335 ernment. | 
out / : } 
ay Construction of 
Airships Authorized 
*And thereafter. ce ‘ os 
8. The above program was incorpo- Paragraph 2. One experimental metal. | 


rated in H. R. 9690, and in order to pro- ~~. a ee | 
ride for the yearly increase in aircraft | © y , at a cos 0 ex- 
on sae ra ace om eee |ceed $300,000, chargable to the _appro- 

‘ ‘ | priation provided in the Navy Depart- 


No Appropriation Made »| ment and naval establishment appropria- 
| tion act for the fiscal year ending June 


d wees 
For First Year’s I rogram 30, 1927, for continuing experiments and 


9, The above was a legislative author- | development work on all types of air- 
ization, but Congress, in making appro-| craft: Provided, That the metalclad air- 
priations for the fiscal year 1927, failed|ship herein authorized shall be procured 
to includ, for new construction sufficient | under contract, only on such terms and 
funds to undertake the first year of the | Subject to such restrictions as the Secre- 
program. The result has been that the! tary of the Navy may deem _ proper: 
plans for new construction include only | Provided further, That to expedite con- 
137 new planes, to be purchased out of | struction of the experimental metalclad 
the appropriation of $9,062,500 for new | airship, $300,000 of the sum_of $1,928,- 
construction for fiscal year 1927, plus | 900 included, in the Navy Department 
78 planes, at a cost of $3,300,000, for|@nd naval establishment appropriation | 
carriers, or a total of $12,362,500. jact for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
10. It is hoped that the sum of $12,-| 1927, for continuing experiments and 
362,500 may prove to be sufficient for | development work on all types of aii- 
the Bureau to purchase enough planes to | craft may be made immediately avail- 
meet the first year of the program by able. | 
acquiring a larger number of smaller | ..\Paragraph 3. The Secretary of the 
types of planes. This may be done by | Navy is authorized to build at any navy | 
deferring the purchase of the larger |¥@'d or naval factory any of the air- 
types of planes to be provided for Hawaii craft, spare parts, or equipment herein 

authorized should it reasonably appear 

that the persons, firms, or corporations, 
or the agents thereof, bidding for the 
|construction of any of said aircraft,| 
spare parts, or equipment have entered | 
into any combination, agreement, or un- 
derstanding the effect, object, or pur-| 
pose of which is to deprive the Gov-! 
ernment of fair, open, and unrestricted 
competition in letting contracts for the| 
ing construction of any of said aircraft, | 
; ; Spare parts, or equipment, or should it 

_12. On June 30, 1926. there were 639 | reasonably appear that any persons, firm, 
airplanes in the Navy, classed as service-|or corporation, or the agents thereof, 
able, obsolescent, or on order. | being solely or peculiarly in position to 

The following is the act authorizing manufacture or furnish the particular 
the construction and procurement of air-| type or design of aircraft, spare parts, 


as appropriations for adidtional hangar 
spaces at these two stations were not 
made in the current appropriation bill. 

11. During the fiscal year 1926, the 


for the operation of aircraft squadrons 


Marine Corps expeditionary forces; IV. 
Administration, development, and train- 





| craft and aircraft equipment in the Navy | oT equipment, have named a price in 


| excess of cost of production plus a rea- 


and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
sonable profit. 


define the status of he operating per- | "hy preville fer te conittectin of 


sonnel in connection therewith, Litn hkeuhedath 2 f 1 h 
os ;the heavier-than-air craft and_ the 
Se for ' eae craft herein enumerated 
Construction of Planes |and described, except the experimental 
inks ae: eet f 2 ae a gag Sgn there is hereby author- 
y_ the Senate and|ized t® be appropriated, out f any 
House of Representatives of the United | money in Pg a sitlamirictan 
States of America in Congress assem- | appropriated, such sums as may be neces: 
bled, That, for the purpose of further | sary, including, for the fiscal year end-| 
Soesioping - a ee io 7 a oo comand the construc- 
ics in the Navy e President oi|tion of the heavier-than-air craft pro+| 
the United States is’ hereby authorized | gram, the sum of not to exceed $12 
to undertake the construction and pro-| 285,000, and toward the construction of 
curement of aircraft, spare parts, and|the two rigid airships to be available 
equipment for the Navy as enumerated until expended, $1,100,000 of which sum 
bees: ey pe may be made immediately available. 
“Paragraph 1. During the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1927, not to exceed 235 | Personnel Changes 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- | Specified by Act 
ment, to cost not to exceed $12,285,000:| « . os . ee 
Provided, that the number of Selene let ae Seen). Seremragh- 1. 
and the limit of cost herein specified | 45, is used in this act or any other 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, | : Re 
shall be in addition to the 78 airplanes | 2° it shall mean any commissioned offi- 


. . 7 : ; T y 
alia Scio eee : |cer or warrant line officer in the Navy 
which ; parts and equipment for| o> Marine Corps who has successfully 


he sum of $3,300,000 is included 


the appropriation increase of the completed the course prescribed by com- 


petent authority for naval aviators and | 
| who has been or may hereafter be desig- 
nated or appointed a naval aviator by| 
competent authority and who has flown! 
alone in a heavier-than-air craft not less 
{than ,75 hours and who has flown in 
heavier-than-air craft a total of not less | 
|than 200 hours or who has been in the 
ae eer Semen, in rigid airships not | 
: t -?” | less than ours and successfully com- 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- | ia ; caaal . 
ment, to cost not to exceed $17,582,500. oe course prescribed by competent | 


“Paragraph 4. During the fiscal year|~ « ° so | 
ending June 30, 1930, not to exceed 357 | rat a, ae oe ae om 
airplanes with spare parts and equip-| 5» any other act it Shall mean any an! 
= — = eaneee LS ee _| listed man in the Navy or Marine Corps | 

; aragraph o. Jouring the fiscal year|who has successfully completed the | 
ending June 30, 1931, not to exceed 374 | course prescribed for aviation pilots and| 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- who has been or may hereafter be desig- 
ment to cost not to exceed $20,046,250; | nated or appointed an aviation pilot by 
7» all, during the _ five-year period be-} competent authority and who has flown | 
ginning July 1, 1926, and ending June 30, alone in a heavier-than-air craft t less | 
1931, 1,614 ariplanes, with spare parts than 75 hours Sad ahh hae a 
and equipment, to cost not to exceed $85,- heavier-than-air craft a hotel of not less | 
078,750. ‘ uf : _| than 200 hours. 

Paragraph 6. During the fiscal year, “The term ‘pilot’ shall be construed | 
ending June 30, 1932, and during each to mean a-naval aviator oY an auiatio 
aoee year thereafter, not to exceed 333 | pilot oreon 
airplanes with spare parts and equip-|* «payaer sain aan ae | 
ment, to cost R.. to aaa $17 476-250. | “Paragraph 3. That hereafter ,wheg the 

“Paragraph 7. Th Tha arn jterm ‘naval aviation observer’ is used 

le aragrapa /. ihe number of alr- | in this act or any other act it shall mean 
planes, spare parts, and equipment thus | any commissioned or warrant officer in 
the Navy or Marine Corps who has suc- 
| cessfully completed the course prescribed 
»|by competent authority as a naval avi- | 
| tion observer and who has been in the| 
air not less than 100 hours and who has 
been or may hereafter be designated or | 
appointed as a naval aviation observer 
by competent authority in the Navy. 

“Paragraph 4. That heredfter -when a 
line officer of the"Navy is to be de- 
tailed to the command of a Navy avi- 
ation school or of a Navy air station 
or of a Navy air unit organized for flight 
|tactical purposes he shall be a naval 
aviator. “ 

“Paragraph 5. Line officers detailed to 
command of aircraft carriers or aircraft 
; . '€-' tenders shall be naval aviators or naval 
ment of the authorized number of air-| aviation observers who are otherwise 
planes are not made in any fiscal year, | qualified : . ' ; 
such deficiency may be made up in the} “Paragraph 6. That any officer of the 

_ or years: Provided| Navy, line, or — ; 
further, That ‘useful airplanes,’ as used | rank ’ or grade of commander or lieu- 
- “> act, shee be those airplanes on | tenant commander, at the time of the 
so ar. e SRn Sat, Ot WEEN RENE | namage of _ act wt has specialized 
, ere . : ’ {in aviation for such a period of time 
respects safe to fly and fitted to take| 4. to jeopardize his cleat for pro- 
part in active military operations M/ motion or advancement’ to the next 


higher grade or rank under existing 
provisions of law and whose service in 


establishment appropriation act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
“Paragraph 2. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, not to exceed 313 
airplanes with spare parts and equip- 
ment, to cost not to exceed $16,223,750. 
“Paragraph 3. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, not to exceed 335 


during the five fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1926, and ending June 30, 1931 
and the number authorized to be con 
structed or procured during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and during 
each fiscal year thereafter is the num- | 
ber it has been estimated will be required 
to increase, during a five-year period be- 
ginning July 1, 1926, the useful airplanes 
hand or otherwise provided for on 
June 30, 1926, to 1,000 and to maintain 
the number of useful airplanes at not 
less than this number which is hereby 
established as the authorized number of 
useful airplanes to be employed in the 
Navy: Provided, That, in the event sat-! 


or, with the approval of the Secretary of vwae : vee 
the Navy. declared obsolete: Provided | 2Viation has, been in the public interest 
further, That nothing herein shall be| Shall be so notified by the Secretary of 
contsrued as more than an authorization | the, Navy and at his own request be 


,| President, by and with the advice and 


with 
aeronautical bureaus and offices of the | tion of those lost through crashes, fire,|farming later became its chief revenue 
departments of the United States Gov-jand other casualties. 


| anutics 


;of that program. 


|put into effect which included 


staff of the permanent | 


Corps aviation school or of a Marine | 
Corps air station or of a Marine Corps 
purposes he shall be a Marine Corps} 
aviator. 

Paragraph 8. On and after July 1, 
1928, the number of enlisted pilots in 
the Navy shall not be less than 30 per 
centum of the total number of pilots) 
employed in the Navy on aviation duty. 

“Section 4. “To aid the Secretary of 
the Navy in fostering naval aeronautics, | 
and to perform such functions as the} 
Secretary may direct, there snall be an} 


additional Assistant Secretary of the| 
Navy, who shall be appointed by the 


consent of the Senate, and whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923. He 
shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, be charged with the 
supervision of naval aeronautics and the 
coordination of its activitieéS with other 
governmental agencies and, in addition, 
such-other duties as may be assigned to| 
him by the- Secretary of the Navy. | 
There shall be detailed to his office from 
the Bureau of Aeronautics such number 
of officers and civilian employes as may 
be authorized by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

“Approved, June 24, 1926.” 

1927.—In my last report I gave a brief 


history of the five-year building pro- 
gram. This program serves as a basis 


for the procurement and distribution of 
aircraft to fleets and stations. In some 
cases it has not been considered practi- 
cable to develop the program on exact 
lines. This is due somewhat to lack of 
funds to purchase necessary planes, tv 
lack of personnel to man contemplated 
developments, to delay in completion of 
the “Lexington” .,and “Saratoga,” Vand, 
in the case of the naval air station, Pen- 
sacola, @o the necessity of providing an 
organization sufficiently strong to carry 
the peak load of training which will be 
necessary’ on the assumption that the | 
five-year building program will be ac-| 
complished in five years and that per-|} 
sonnel will require training and will be 
made available during that time. 


Planes Added in " | 
1927 Totaled 117 


On July 1, 1926, there were on hand 
of modern serviceable types 351 planes; 
during the fiscal year there was added 
a net gain of 117/planes, bringing the 
total on July 1, 1927, to 468 planes. This 
f§ 532 short of the 1,000. During the! 
fiscal year 1928, ending June 30, 1928, 
there will be delivered to the Navy a 
total of 436 planes. Part of these repre- 
sent undelivered contracts from the} 
fiscal year 1927. This gives, as an esti- 
mate, and allowing for wastage, a tcta! 
on hand as of July 1, 1928, of 718 planes, 
or 282 short of the total of 1,000. Thus, | 
up to the present time, Congress has 


| $800,000. appropriated for 19 


|by July 1, 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNteD HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


National Defense - 


stationary at $22,365,286; while for 1928, 
the second program year, the appropria- 


These figures represent the net sums 


|available for the years mentioned. They 


include the “contract authorization” but 
exclude the sums provided to pay the 
preceding year’s bills. They also exclude, 

27-28 for re-| 
pairs to hurricane damages at Pensa-! 
cola. As given, there is an increase for| 
1928 over the first program year of $2,-| 


| 769,772. 


In the development of the_ five-year 
aircraft building program the Bureau is! 
confronted with the task of building up! 
the “useful” planes in the Navy from 
the 351 on hand July 1, 1926, to 1,000 
1932. To do this it is pro- 
posed each year to replace wastage and, 
in addition, to provide approximately! 
one-fifth of the shortage so that, with 
deliveries from 1931 purchases com- 
pleted, the 1,000-plane goal will be 
reached by the end of the fiscal year} 
1932. 

During the first program year (1927), 
in addition to replacing wastage due 
to material damage and to obsolescence, 
117 planes were added to the list, thus 
vielding a total of 468 useful planes on 


hand July 1, 1927. During the second 
program year (1928), after replacing 


wastage, 156 planes were added to the 
list, so that in the two-year period the 
351 planes with which the program be- 
gan had been increased to 624. 

Paralleling this expansion, and from 
year to year until the program is com- 
pleted, substantially enlarged funds will 
be required, not only for the purchase 
of an increasing number of airplanes, as 
indicated in the authorizing act. and for 
the construction of the rigid airships, also 
provded for in the act, but for the ex- 
tension of station facilities and for the 
operation and maintenance of the rapidly 
growing organization. And _ these in- 
creases will be needed each year until 
the program is completed. 

Once the goal is reached, the author- 
ized number of airplanes and airships ac- 
quired, and essential station development 
provided, it will only be necessary to 
replace wastage and to operate and 
maintain a more or less fixed organiza- 
tion, and at this time the regular annual 
increase in the appropriation for naval 
aviation will no longer be necessary on 
the 1,000-plane program basis. During 
the period of expansion, however, these 
increases are essential and must be pro- 
vided if the aviation arm to be de-| 
veloped and rounded out to meet the 
needs of the fleet. 


Navy Had 829 Planes 
On July 1, 1929 


1929.—The five-year building program | 
authorized by act of Congress approved | 
June 24, 1926, stipulated that the Navy 
shall have 1,000 modern operating planes | 
on hand by July 1, 1931. At the begin- | 
ning of this program, July 1, 1926, the} 


is 


. 


By THE Unitep States DAILY 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 14 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 12725.—Fourth Section Application. 
Rates on Lumber and Other Forest Prod- 
ucts in Carloads From_ South *Pacifie 
Coast Territory to Points in Central 
Freight Association Territory. Decided 
July 1, 1930, 

Transcontinental carriers and their con- 
necting lines granted authority, subject to 
the limitations described in the report, to 
establish or continue rates on lumber and 
other forest products from south Pacifie 
coast territory to points in central terri- 
tory lower than to intermediate points. For- 


}mer report, 151 I. C. C. 763, modified, 

No. 21087.—Stationers Corp. v, Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Co. et al. Decided July 
1, 1930, 


Separate charges applied to transportation 


of set-up steel filing cabinets and steel 
{desks and to nested steel wast baskets, 
shipped Mar. 10, 1926, in 


one car, from 
to Los Angeles, Cal§ 
been unreasonable ®r 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 22692.—United States Graphite Com- 
pany _v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company et 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
not shown to have 


al. Decided June 30, 1930. 
Rate on rough soapstone, in carloads, 
from Mariottsville, Md., to Saginaw, Mich., 


found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismissed. 





Lake Erie Road Seeks 
To Guarantee Bond Issue 


Authority to guarantee $10,000,000, 
aggregate principal amount, of the Mo- 
nongzahela Railway’s first consolidated @@& 
mortgage gold bonds, series A, due Apr. 
1, 1969, is asked in an application (Fi- 
nance Docket No. 7686, sub-2), filed by 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion July 14. The bonds, the applicant 
stated, are proposed to be issued by the 
Monongahela company to pay and retire 
indebtedness and for other corporate 
purposes. 

The entire capital stock of the Monon- 
gahela is owned by the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co., the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. The bonds, under 
the gruaranty plan, are to be issued to 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


jas trustee. 





Short Line Road in Maine 
Seeks to Abandon Operation 
The Wiscasset, Waterville & Farm- 


ington Railway Co., a 43-mile narrow 
guage line in Maine, filed an application 


23 ar , rar rea] 7 i y = r aenaieaa “y 
made possible a large step toward real-!Nayy had on hand 351 useful planes! (Finance Docket No. 8382) with the In- 
ization of the program, and with con- On July 1, 1927, there were 468: on July|terstate Commerce Commission on July 


siderate appropriations the program wil: 
be complete by July 1, 1932. 


4 


1, 1928, 624; and on July 1, 
These quantities represent 


1929, 829 
the useful 


14 asking for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity authorizing abandonment 


The fiscal year 1927 was one marked | planes remaining on hand after the de-{of its line. 


extraordinary progress for the 


crnment. It was ihe year which imme- 


As a result of the recom- | 


sion, Assistant Secretaries for Aero- 


jnautics were authorized for the Depart- 


ments of War, Navy and Commerce. 
On July 12, 1926, Hon. Edward 
Warner assumed the duties of the offi) 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics. 
became one of the three gov- 
ernmental aeronautical agencies selected 


|for special representation in the councils | 
‘of the heads of the departments con- | 


cerned.’ The result of this change in the 
organization of the Navy ‘Department 


;had an immediate and highly beneficial 


effect upon the progress of naval avia- 
tion. The year was marked by unusual 
development and by rapid strides to the 
front. | 


Pa) 


duction of obsolete planes and the deduc- | 


The end of the, 


fiscal year 1929, therefore, found the 


diately followed the investigations con-| Navy 171 planes short of the 1,000 use- 
ducted by Congress and by the President! ful planes authorized by the five-year 
which culminated in the President’s Air- | 
craft Board. 
jmendations made by this historic ses-|ment program was carried out, which in-|enues and the good roads in its area 


program. | 
; 
During the past fiscal vear a procure- 


cluded the following actual purchases: | 
Airplanes t 

VF, 68: F4B-1 Boeing fighters with! 
& Whitney Wasp engine, 29;| 
1 Curtiss fehters with Pratt &| 
Whitney Wasp engine, 37; XFJ-1 Ber-| 


Thus the Bureau of Aero-/liner-Joyce fighter with Pratt & Whit-|! 


ney Wasp engine, 1; Bristol Bulldog 
with Jupiter VII engine, 1. 

FO, 181: OL-8 Loening amphibians 
with Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, 20;! 
02U-2 Vought observation planes with 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, 37; O2U-3 
Vought observation planes with Pratt &| 
Whitney Wasp engine, 80; 02U-4 Vought! 
observation planes with Pratt & Whit-| 
ney Wasp engine, 42, 

XOK-1 


Keystone observation planes! 


One of the first and most important With Wright Whirlwind engine, 1: XOJ-1/ 


policies which was adopted by the new 
Assistant Secretary was the establish- 
ment of an organized study of aviation 
hazards and catastrophes. A _ statistical 
section was organized within the Bureau 
for the purpose of making an intensive 


study from all angles of the hazards, 
crashes, and ‘fatalities connected with 


flying in the Navy. This section is bus- 


ily at work on this important study, and 
its appears evident that the statistical 
information brought out will be the 


means of greatly increasing the safety 
of flying and accomplishing a marked 
decrease in the number of accidents in 
naval aircraft. 


Purchases Made 
During 1927 ° 


Although the so-called five-year pro- 
gram has not yet been brought to a point 
where it can be said to be in operation, 
the appropriations made available by 
Congress enabled the Bureau to achieve 
marked progress along the general lines 
A firm foundation 
has been laid, and if the necessary ap- 


|propriations are authorized by the next 


Congress it is probable that much lost 
ground can be regained. *During the past 
fiscal year a procurement program was 
the fol- 
lowing actual purchases; 
Aircraft 
VF, 102: F6C-4 Curtiss fighters with 
Wasp engine, 31; F2B-1 Boeing fighters 
with Wasp engine, 32; F8C-1 Curtiss 
“special” fighters, 3; F7C-1 Curtiss bat- 
tleship fighters, Wasp engine, 18; F3B-1 


Boeing battleship fighters, Wasp en- 
gine, 18. 
VO, 53: O2U-1 fleet observation 


planes, Wasp engine, 53. 

VS (TB), 66: TA-1 Fokker bombers, 
transport, three Whirlwind engines, 3; 
| T2D-1 twin engine Douglas bombers, two 
| Wright 1,750 engines, 9; T4M-1 single 


j}engine Martin bombers, Hornet en- 
| gine, 54. 
VP, 1: PN-10 patrol flying boat, two 


geared P& 
VN, 77: 

ing qplane, 

tal, 299. 


ckard A-1,500 engines, 1. 
NY-2 Congolidated Co. train- 
Whirlwind engine, 77; to- 


Engines 
J-4B Wright Whirlwind, 3; J-5 Wright 
| Whirlwind, 183; R-1,750 Wright Cyclone, 
148; Pratt & Whitney “Wasps,” 239; 
| Pratt & Whitney “Hornets,” 81; 2A-1,500 
; geared Packard, 8; total, 562. 


Appropriation 
| Increased for 1928 


4 i 2 . asoli att . ‘ . i oo | 7 ated age s Ramee aes 7 2|Y. 
oA ee es — he peace-time complements of Hawaii and | for the procurement of aircraft within feo gegen ooo oie. lg br ela , 1928.—Following the enactment of the 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Wyoming to | °° Solo would have been completed, the limits enumerated in this act, nor in| hi 7 > adie dae = 7. ak - he | five-year aircraft-building program (act 
Grant, Nebr. Ask for cease and desist| (¢) Partial completion of peace-time4 in any way to abridge the right of Con-|higher grade or rank not above the} or june 24, 1926), an appreciable in- 
order, the establishment of just and rea-|Tequirements for aircraft at shore sta-| gress to determine what numbers. of | rade of captain if and when promoted | crease has been made in the bureau's 
~ sonable rates, and reparation. tions within the continental limits of the] aircraft may be appropriated for in any | °° advanced thereto: Provided, That} annual appropriation, and in conse- 


No. 23623.—Seaman Bd 
al., of Little Rock, Ark., v. American Rail 
»<way Express. 


’ Ark., to Milwaukee, as unjust and 
‘sonable. 


y Corporation et 
Against a rate of $3.90 per 
. 100 pounds on carload shipments of woaden 
automobiles body paris, from Pine Brook, 
r j unrea- : | 
Ask for cease and desist order,| other powers in accordance with the so- 


United States would have been effected. 
6. In other words, within a period of 
five years the Navy, so far as aviation 


its proper development as compared with 


“the establishment of just and reasonable called 5-5-3 ratio. 
rates, and reparation. 





4 


| 


is concerned, would have nearly reached | airships of a type suitable for use as 


| 


the limits so au-|Selection boards in cases of such offi- 
‘cers shall confine their consideration to 


fiscal year within 

thorized, 
“Section 2, Paragraph 1, Two rigid 

motion, not to the comparative fitness of 

adjuncts to the fleet and of approxi-|such officers. 

mately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume each | 


at a total cost not to exceed $8,000,000 | line officer of the Marine Corps 


| quence thereof gratifying progress has 
jbeen made in building up the Navy's 
quirements of 
|Navy. For 


the peace-time 
1926 there was made 


treaty 
avail- 


Berliner-Joyce observation planes with 
Wright Whirlwind engine, 1. 

VP, 46: PS-2 Sikorsky patrol flying 
boat with Pratt & Whitney Wasp en- 
gine, 2; . Sikorsky patrol flying boat 
with Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine, 4; 
PM-1 G. L. Martin patrol flying boat 
with Wright Cyclone engine, (2) 30; 
P38M-1 G. L. Martin patrol flying boat 
with Wright Cyclone engine, (2) 9; 
XP2M-1 G.-L. Martin patrol flying boat 
with Pratt & Whitney Hornet engine 
(3), 13 

Wr 


bombers 


23: 


TA-2 Atlantic 
with Pratt & Whitney 


transports- 
Wasp | 


|and 2 Wright Whirlwind engines, 1; JR-2 


Ford transport plane with Wright Whirl-| 
wind engine (2), 2; JR-8 Ford trahs- 
port plane with Pratt & Whitney Hornet 
engine, 1; TG-1 Great Lakes torpedo 
plane with Pratt & Whitney Hornet en- 
gine, 18; XT6M-1 G. L. Martin torpedo 
plane with Pratt & Whitney Hornet en- 
gine, 1. 

VH, 2: XHL Loening ambulance plane 
with Pratt & Whitney Hornet engine 
(2). 

VN, 103: NK-1 Keystone training 
plane with Wright Whirlwind engine, 16; 
NY-2 Consolidated training plane with 
Wright Whirlwind engine, 25; NY-1 Con- 
solidated training plane with Wright 
Whirlwind engine, 61; XN3Y-1 Consoli- 
dated training plane with Wright Whirl- 
wind engine, 1. Total, 423. 


Engines 
R-760 Wright Whirlwind, 3; R-790 
Wright Whirlwind, 161; R-540 Wright 


Whirlwind, 3; R-975 Wright 
24; R-1,750 Wright Cyclone, 


Whirlwind, 
32; R-1,920 


Wright Cyclone, 3; R-1,340 Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp, 526; R-1,690 Pratt & 
Whitney Hornet, 36; R-1,860 Pratt & 


Whitney Hornet, 7; R-600 Curtiss Chal- 
lenger, 2; Jupiter E, W. Bliss Co., 2; Ju- 
piter VII Bristol air-cooled limited, 1; 
total, 900. 

The fiscal year 1929 is the third ap- 

propriating year of the naval five-year 
aircraft program, which began with the 
+ fiscal year 1927. Congress appropriated 
a total of $32,189,000 for naval aviation 
for 1929. This total includes $200,000 
reappropriated from the fiscal year 1928 
for rigid airships, and $33,000 carried in 
the second deficiency act of 1929 to 
equalize the pay of field employes under 
;the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The above appropriation of $32,189,- 
000 includes $16,500,000 for purchase of 
new airplanes and equipment. With this 
sum there have been purchased 370 air- 
planes for the regular Navy and 40 for 
the Naval Reserve. This number is 


somewhat larger than the number orig- | 


inally estimated for. The fact that more 
planes were procured without any in- 
crease in funds is due partly to a small 
decline in prices of certain types 
planes, but mainly to active competition 


the fitness alone of such officers for pro-| aeronautic organization to meet the re-, and to the timely exercise by the Bureau 
r of Aeronautics of options contained in 
a number of the contracts covering both 
“Paragraph 7. That hereafter when a|able for naval aviation the sum of $22,-| planes and engines. 

is to| 230,000; for 1927, the beginning of the| ‘ 
7. Using the above program as a basis, | for both ships, construction of one to be|be detailed th the command of a Marine /| program, this figure remained practically | Congress for purchase of airplanes dur-| 


The total amoun 


|for training operating personnel. Added 


of 


t appropriated by 


Originally built to reach timber areas, 


and the company says ‘“‘at the present 
time a large number of farms in its ter- 
ritory in Lincoln and Kennebec counties, 
are not actively worked.” 

It says there is no prospect of future 
increase in its steadily decreasing rev- 


seriously affect its income. It is now 
impossible to maintain the railroad in 
a safe operating condition, the appli- 
cant states. 








ing the fiscal years 1927 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, is $52,445,500. The five-year air- 
craft act of June 24, 1926, authorized a 
total appropriation of $65,032,500 for 
these four years. It will thus be seen 
that the amount appropriated for pur- 
chase of airplanes for the first four 
years of the five-year program is in fact 
$12,552,000 less than the amount au- 
thorized. 

The increase from year to year in the 


| : : 
number of useful planes on hand neces- 


sitates larger expenditures for their 
maintenance, operation, and repair, and 


facilities are consequently required, both 
ashore and afloat. This is also true of 
the wrigid-airship program, in accord- 
ance with which one airship is now un- 
der construction and a second is soon 
to be commenced. To meet these grow- 
ing demands a constant increase in ap- 
propriations is necessary. This increase 
must go on until the five-year program 
is completed and the existing shortage 
of planes required by the naval aeronau- 
tic orgwnization is accordingly filled. 
When the program is completed the ex- 
penditures will stabilize, and steadily in- 
creasing appropriations, both for the 
purchase of airplanes and for their 
maintenance, will not be required. 

1930.—tThe close of the fiscal year on 
June 30, 1930, found the Nayy’s aeronau- 
tical establishment with 828 “useful air- 
planes”? on hand and 267 on order. 

1931.—Appropriations have beet made 
available for the procurement of heavier- 
than-air craft $12,326,100, with which 
will be purchased the requisite number 
of airplanes during this fiscal year to 
give the Navy on hand or on order 1,000 
useful airplanes on June 30, 1931, after 
crash and obsolete wastages have been 
deducted. 


‘Splendid 
Service} 


Te The W abash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


Chicago ani 


St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City, Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis an 


Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit. Toledo, Omaba. Des 
Moines. St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis. enver. Sait Lake 
City. Sap Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


Detroit anc 

Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Buffalo. New York 
City. _ Evansville (Ind.), 
South Bend (Ind.). Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. 
Feterahurs (Fla.), Sarasota 

Pia. 








Kansas City ond— 
St Louis. Detroit, Fa 
Wayne. 


No matter where yon are going. any Wabash repre- 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informar 
uon-—or write to 


I. E, Watts, 
Passenger lrattie Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis 


pp Whew ee Pag 
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Lower Gas Rates Civil Aeronautics in Italy 


In Montana Likely 
Due to Merger 


Railroad Commission Says 
Consolidatién Trend Tor 
Natural Gas Companies 


Will Better Service 
saddeiiaieaeae 


State of Montana: 
Helena, July 14. 

Better and cheaper service is expected 
to result from consolidation movements 
apparent ip the natural gas industry in 
Montana,“ccording to an oral statement 
at the office of the board of railroad 
commissioners and ex-officio public serv- 
ice commission. 

Although consolidation and reerganiza- 
tion of public utilities are not within 
the jurisdiction of the commission, it 
was stated, members of the commission 
are aware of considerable activity of 
this character among some of the largest 
gas properties in northern and central 
Montana. ' 

Several Properties Purchased 


Information has reached the office of 
the commission, it was stated, of the pur- 
chase of several natural gas properties 
by the newly organized Northwest States 
Utilities Company, which will have its 
operating headquarters at Great Falls. 
It is a subsidiary of the Minnesota North- 
ern Power Company,of Minneapolis, and 
when its plansre completed it will own 
or control five systems now in active 
operation and will develop at least one 
new project in northern Montana. 

The Minnegota Northern, through sev- 
eral subsidiaries, the statement said, al- 
ready serves 110 towns in eastern Mon- 
tana and the western parts of North 
and South Dakota with natural gas or 
electric service, or both, and with the 
consolidation of its new unit now un- 
der way proposes to extend its operation 
to central and northern Montana and to 
insure a large reserve supply of natural 
gas by the construction of a new pipe line 
from the Kevin-Sunburst field, in north- 
west Montana, to the Sweet Grass hills 
near the Canadian border to connect with 
the existing line now serving Great Falls. 

Jurisdiction Question Pending 

It is understood by the-commission, it 
was said, that the Northwest Utilities 
Company has acquired properties of the 
Montana Cities Gas Co., Northern Nat- 
ural Gas Development Co., Central Mon- 





tana Utilities Co.. Havre Natural Gas 
Co. and Pondera Utilities Co. 
The question of jurisdiction over a 


company which transports natural gas 
for sale to a distributing company is 
pending before the commission, it was 
stated by the commisson’s secretary and 
counsel, Frank R. Silver. 

“It is not necessary,” Mr. Silver said, 
“to obtain a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to operate a pipe line as 
a common carrier or gs a public utility 
within the State of tana. 

“The board, as ex-officio public service 
commission of Montana, has jurisdiction 
and control over the rates at which nat- 
ural gas is sold when ‘he transporting 
company also is the distributor to con- 
sumers. As to whether the commission 
has jurisdiction over a campany trans- 
porting natural gas fé®sale to other 
companies for distribution to consumers 
is a question now pending before the 
commission for determination. 

“The commission does exercise control 
over all distributing companies regard- 
ess of whether the natural gas is trans- 
ported by the distributing company or 
purchased from a wholesaler. 

May Disapprove Contracts 

“Whether the State can regulate the 
price paid by a distributor of natural 
gas to a wholesaler has not been deter- 
mined, but the commission has taken the 
position heretofore that it can disapprove 


of contracts made by distributors with | 


wholesalers where it appears that the 
,contracts have been improvidently made. 
“The commission has never attempted 
to regulate the rates charged to a dis- 
tributor by an interstate natural gas 
pipe-line operator, but has declared such 
an interstate natural gas pipe-line op- 
erator to be a public utility and required 
it to file annual reports of its business 
in the State with the commission. This 
decision has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Montana (79 Mont. 269).” 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Alfbama 
Birmingham Electric Co. and Birmingham 
& Edgewood Sfreet Railway Co. have been 
ordered by the~public service commission 
to reduce the existing fare of 14 cents 
from Birmingham to the adjacent town 
of Homewood to 7 cents, which is the fare 
from the city to other suburbs. 
California 
Pacific Greyhound, Lines, Inc., has 
authorized by the railroad commission 











been 
to 


issue and sell, on or before Sept. 1, 1930, 
at not less than 9512 per cent of face 
value, $1,200,000 of equipment mortgage 
6 per cent notes for the purchase of 2&0 


motor coaches costing $922,100 and payment 
on an open account of $223,900. 
Harry B. Leonard was authorized to re- 


@ duce bus service between San Benito and 
~ Tres Pinos from six round trips weekly to 


; 


one round trip a week. 

Bay Cities Transit Ca. 
to operate an auto stage 
Venice and San Fernando. 

Pickwick-Greyhound of California, Ltd., 
has applied for permission to operate, as 
an extension to and in lieu of existing 


was authorized 
line between 


rights, a passenger and express service be-| 


tween Los Angeles and the California- 
Nevada line north of Wheaton Springs and 
between Los Angeles and the California- 
Arizona line east of Needles. 

Southern California Gas Co. was author- 
ized to exercise franchise rights to be ac- 
quired from Los Angeles County for supply- 
ing gas in Lancaster and Palmdale. 

Commercial Gas Co., Ltd., was 
without prejudice, the right to exercise 
franchise rights granted by Los Angeles 
County and to issue $33,000 of capital 
stock. 

Taylor Truck-A-Way, Ltd,, of Los Angeles, 
has applied for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity to operate an auto service for 
the transportation of motor cars by means 
of special equipment out of Los Angeles 
and Long Beach over 18 routes as a unified 
and consolidated system. ios 

New York 

The pubhe service commission announces 
that it has started, since the elimination 
of railroad grade crossings began under the 
present law, a total of 932 proceedings in- 
volving the elimination of 1,561 crossings, 
and has held 2,355 hearings in such cases.\ 
Proceedings have been closed in 417 cases 
involving the elimination of 540 crossings 
and these have actually been eliminated 

nd the completed work approved. The/| 
timated cost of this work was given as | 


‘ 


deniec, 


Public Utilities 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep STATES Dairy 


_ Promote 


THE UNITED STATES 


Gas Rates 


~ 





d by Government Aid (yn Expense Item 





S Statement From Department of Commerce Shows Country 
Has Increased Amount of Products for Local Use | 


And Also Her 





Civil areonautics in Italy, through gov- 
ernmental aid, has developed rapidly, 
according to a statement by the De- 
partment of Cemmerce July 14, and 


Italian industry not only has been able! 


to supply an increasing amount of prod- 
| ucts for local use but also has developed 
| an export trade. 

Although there was a decrease in ex- 
{port trade for the first 11 months of 
1929, the value “of exports of aircraft 
and parts had increased from approxi- 
mately $367,279 in 1924 to a total of 


more than $2,000,000 during 1928 the, 


Department has been informed. Manu- 
facture of a new “Cant 22” seaplane is 
reported as one of the outstanding devel- 
opments last year, when five of these 
planes were built and three more were 
being cqnstructed. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Government assistance has resulted in 
a rapid development of civil aeronautics 
in Italy, according to an Italian trade 
report transmitted to the Department 
of Commerce by Consul B. Redecker of 
Naples. 


Civilians Given Free 
Use of Government Fields 


In addition to cash subsidies generally 
»vased on the number of kilometers flown, 
the government grants the free use of 
government flying fields, free use of 
hangar space, meteorological service, etc. 
It is said the government allows the 





World Said to Face 
Many Radio Problems 


Navy Department Says New 
Stations Make Interfer- 
ence Bigger Difficulty 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
action may be taken to clear the interfer- 
ence. se 

Two results are accomplished by imme- 
diate action. The first is that the Navy’s 
emergency radio “bands” are kept open 
for urgent messages. The second is that 
defects in radio material may be un- 
covered, which would lead to the installa- 
tion or the development of improved 
transmission and receiving apparatus. 

More Difficulty Expected 

In view of the/fact that there are more 
than 2,000 stations being constructed for 
operation upon high frequencies through- 
out the world, very serious interference 
is anticipated by the Navy Department, 
especially during the “shakedown” proc- 
esses. It is further estimated by the De- 
partment that this condition will become 
increasingly difficult during the next five 
years, and that experience to date is but 
a small indication of difficulties to come. 

Interference is, in general, attribut- 
abte to two factors, namely, assigned 
frequency of a station being insufficiently 
separated from that of a station inter- 
fered with, and failure of one station or 
the other to meet avthorized standards 
as regards frequency setting or selective 
transmission or reception. 

Where instances of interference are 
noted, the Navy Department s ad- 
vised commandants of naval districts 
that it is desirable to make observations 
over a sufficiently long period to estab- 
lish ‘the interference as permanent 
rather than temporary in character. 
Based upon information derived from 
this study, the Department’s instruc- 
tions are that the matter be taken up 
locally with officials of the company con- 
cerned and with the supervisor of radio, 
Department of Commerce. Failing set- 
tlement by these measures, the matter 
is then reported in detail to the Navy 
Department. 

Data Placed in File 

When reports of interference are re- 
ceived by the Navy Department, a file 
for the station causing the _ interfer- 
ence is immediately started and all data 
relative to the case is collected and 
placed therein in order to determine the 
seriousness and permanence of the 
terference. The radio division of 
Department of Commerce is furnished 
with a copy of each report, in order that 
they may be promptly apprised of in- 
terference caused by commercial sta- 
tions. 5 

Cases involving international interfer- 
ence are referred to the State Depart- 
| ment as soon as it becomes evident that 
the interference in qustion serious 
!and of a permanent nature. As subse- 
quent reports are received they likewise 
are forwarded to complete the record. In 
severe cases the State Department is re- 


is 


| quested to handle same by cable in order 


to expedite corrective action. 

Interference caused by stations under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, as 
well as American-owned stations in for- 
eign countries, are often adjusted di- 
rectly with the company controlling the 
interfering station, otherwise the matter 
is taken up with the Department of 
Commerce. 





Five Autos Termed Fleet 
For Alabama Insurance 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, July 14. 
Rescinding “for good and sufficient rea- 
sons” the ruling with respect to fleet 
insurance coverage of automobiles issued 
by the State bureau of insurance Apr. 2, 
1928, the State superintendent of insur- 
ance, George H. Thigpen, announced July 


410 that effective at once the present? May 


Michigan ruling will apply in Alabama. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
Five or more automobiles, or trucks 


| owned and operated by individuals, part- 


nerships or corporations shall constitute 
a fleet. with the exception that a car or 
truck privately owned but used in the 
business of an individual, partnership or 
corporation, may be included in a fleet 
for liability’ and property damage only; 
provided the premium is paid by such 
individual, partnership or corporation. 






,|ing upon the citizens of the State and 


For Risk Firms 


Insurance Concerns May List 
Funds Spent to Issue Year- 
ly Reports to Policyhold- 
ers as Advertising 





Export Trade 


free importation of approved types of 
foreign commercial aircraft, motors, and 
spare parts to be used on air lines as well 
as fuel and oil required by the naviga- 
tion companies. Taxes applying to.air 
navigation companies are reduced to a 
minimum. Further assistance is granted | 
in the form of contracts for the trans- 
portation of a certain determined amount 
of mail for each flight at a fixed figure 
per kilogram, mail in addition to this de- 
termined weight and up to a maximum 
weight being paid for at a higher rate 
per kilogram. 

Whereas only a few years ago Italy 
was obliged to import from abroad 
nearly all the airplanes used by its com- 
mercial industry, it is able to provide a 
considerable range of aircraft made 
largely and, in some cases entirely, of 
Italian materials. Not only has the 
Italian industry been able to supply an 
increasing quantity of Italy's require- 
ments of aircraft but it has been able 
to develop an increasing export trade 
in aircraft wit foreign countries. 

With the development of aviation in 
Italy many of important Italian indus- 
trial companies have engaged in the 
manufacture of aircraft, most of the 
companies adding this branch of activity 





State of New York: 

Albany, July 14. 
The expense of issuing copies of an- 
nual reports of an insurance company 
to policyholders for the purpose of in- 
forming them regarding its affairs should 
be included as an advertising expapse in 
the annual statement of the company, 
according to a ruling July 10 by the first 
deputy and acting State superintendent 
of insuranée, Thomas F,~Behan. The 
purpose of the ruling, he stated, is to 
insure uniform treatment by all com- 
panies of this expense item. The notice 

follows in full text: 

In this Department’s circular letter of 


June 6, 1930, 5 required that all 


item 5 


material, 
to the 


printed 
distribution 


leaflets, 
for 


pamphlets, 
etc., prepared 


to their main business. The companies | for solicitation purposes or for stimu- 
oo aircralt are situated for| lating the conservation of business, 
the most part in the highly industrial- | should be reported in the expense of 
ized sections of northern Italy® in the advertising. 

regions of Milan, Turin, Trieste and One company has inquired whether 


Genoa but plants are also located in other 
regions, including Naples. Some of the 
manufacturers of aircraft are closely af- 
filiated with the air navigation com- 
panies. Thus, the manufacturing com- 
pany “Costruzioni Meccaniche Aero- 
nautiche” at Maiina di Pisa, near Genoa 
is controlled by the “Societe Anonima di 
Navigazione Aerea” (S. A. N. A.), for 
which it manufactures its Dornier “Wal” 
plane, 


New Models Attain 
Special Distinction 


| _In the field of aeronautical construc- 
tion, the Italian manufacturing industry 
attained special distinction in 1929 
through the construction of the “Ga-90” 
airplane of 6,000 horsepower, made by 
the “‘Societa Italiana Caproni” of Milan. 
This plane is equipped with six 1,000- 
horsepower “Asso” type motors manu- 
factured by the Isotta Fraschini Com- 
pany. The “Cant 22” seaplanes, tri- 
motored, 900-horsepower, manufactured 


such expense should include the cost of 
annual reports to policyholders for the 
purpose of informing them regarding 
ithe affairs of the company. The object 
and result of such leaflets, circulars, etc., 
which carry the name of the company, mM 
my opinion, should be considered as com- 
ing within the term “advertising,” in- 
asmuch as they aid directly or otherwise 
in encouraging the conservation of busi- 
ness. 

The purpose of this circular letter is 
to insure a uniform treatment, in the 
|annual statementfby the companies, of 
the expense of such annual reports to 
policyholders. 


Road Congress to Study 
Latin American Traffic 





[Continued from Page 2.} 
pected that more than 50 of these will 
be represented by official delegations. In 
addition, the various groups and individ- 


by the “Cantier / ale ” . ; re . 
“Societa (ston ae = “a uals holding membership in a —— 
A.), also are equipped with the latest tion throughout the world “Ml ; ” an 
type “Asso” motors. The “Cant 10” represented, according to r. Mac 
formerly used by the “S. I. S. A.” com- Donald. 3 ; . sed 
pany, manufactured by the “Cantiere The questions which will be snc 
Monfalcone” company, were equipped and the reporters presenting them are: 
: the use of ce- 


Results obtained by : 
ment, Mr. Sheets; results obtained by 
the use of brick and other artificial pav- 
ing, Mr, Freeman; recent methods 
adopted by the use of brick and other 
artificial paving, Mr. Freeman; recent 
methods adopted for use of tar, bitumen 
and asphalt in road construction, Mr. 
Crum; construction of roads in new coun- 
tries and colonics, Mr. James; ways and 
means of financing highways, Col. Bar- 
ber; highway transport, correlation and 
coordination with other methods of trans- 
port, Mr. Trumbower; and traffic regula- 
tion in large cities and their suburbs, 
and parking and garaging of vehicles, 
Dr. McClintock. 

As recently announced by the United 
‘| States Bureau of Public Roads, E. W. 
James, chosen to present the question 
of cdnstruction of roads in new countries 
and colonies is now in Panama for the 
purpose of opening a district office to as- 
sist the Central American republics in 
locating and routing the Inter-American 
highway through that section of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

For this purpose Congress recently ap- 
propriated $50,000 and inasmuch as all 


with “Lorraine Dietrich” motors. These 
planes are being replaced by the new 
“Cant 22” which, equipped with Isotta 
Fraschini motors, are entirely of Itahan 
manufacture. It is stated that up to the 
end of 1929 five of these new “Cant 22” 
had been built, while an additional three 
were in the course of construction. 

“Italy’s experts of aircraft have in- 
creased with the development of hér air- 
craft industry. Jn 1924 the total exports 
of aircraft and aircraft parts amounted 
to 8,443,200 lire (approximately $367,- 
279) while in 1928 they reached the high 
level of 41,083,914 lire (approximately 
$2,156,905). There was a decrease in 
the first 11 months of 1929. 





T . al 
Wyoming Troops Ready 

To Fight Forest Fires 

| State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, July 14. 
Because of severe forest fires neat 
Laramie Peak, troops and equipment 
of the Wyoming National Guard are be- 
| ing held in readiness for quick mobiliza- 
tion to assist in fire fighting work, Gov- 
jernor Frank C. Emerson announced 
j July 10. 
| In recognition of the serious situation 
| existing due to continued drought con- 
| ditions prevalent through the State, the 
| governor has issued a proclamation call- 


Nicaragua, will be represented at the 
Congress, it is expected that very rapid 
strides in the construction of the Centra: 
American section of the highway will 
be made in the near future. 
ress will be of interest to other ) 
American republics and the delegations 
from those countries will be able to take 





South 


| visitors “to join in determined effort to 
| prevent destructive fires, in order that | 
unnecessary property damage may not|the experience in highway construction 
be added to the great loss naturally at-! of virtually all countries throughout the 
|tendant upon such a period of drought.” | world. : 


which will represent the aggregate of 





Gross Earnin gs of Public Utilities 
Found to Have Increased During May 


| 





Reports of 95 Companies to Commerce Department Show 
Gain Over Corresponding Month in. 1929 





Gross earnings of public-utility enter- | 
| prises in May. exclusive of telephone and 
telegraph companies, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by 95 com- 
panies or systems operating gas, electric 
light, heat, power, traction and water 
; services were $195,000.000, as compared 
| with $189,750,000 in May, 1929, $180,- 
255,000 in the.corresponding month of, 
1928 and $171.255,000 in 1927, according 
to a statement issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, July 14, which follows in full 
text: 

Gross earnings consist, in general, of 


gross operating revenues, while net earn- 
ings in general represent the gross, less 
operating expenses’ and taxes, or the 
nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years do 
not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 
owing to acquisitiens, consolidations, etc., 
but these differences are not believed 
to be great in the aggregate. This sum- 
mery predents gross and net public-util- 
ity earnings by months from January, 
1927, the figures for the latest months 
being subject to revision. 





Gross Earnings 1927 1929 1930 
January $191,702,022 $203,000,000 $211,000,000 
WAROUROT oo os cansnaienc 177,612,648 194,000,000 199,500,000 
March 179,564,670 195,000,000 199,000,000 
April 176,467,300 181,143,683 190,900,000 198,000,000 

RAR Re 171,255,699 180,255,407 189,750,000 195,000,000 


Total (5 months) $896,602,339 $93,082,922 $971,750,000 $1,002,500,000 





June 167,975,072 178,696,556 183,000,000 
| July 161,638,462 , 173,645,919 178,000,000 
| August ena wh 162,647,420 175,952,469 179,500,000 j 
| September ‘ 169,413,885 . 179,946,145 185,000,000 -| 
October r 177.734,493 190,795,668 197,500,000 
}November ; 182,077,497 198,032,715 202,500,000 Seeeneeas ° 
December 194,985;134 202,000,000 211,500,000 «.csecce 
Total (year) ..... $2,113,074,302 $2,229, 552,394 $2,308,750,000 


Net Earnings 








| January 3,746,891 ( $92,000,000 $92,000,000 
— ee ’ | February co eereeees ,907,757 74,296,576 86,000,000 90,000,000 | 
$108,341 . The State pays 49 per cent! March 65,412,739 72,811,146 85.000.000 88,000,000 
of the cost, the railroad 50 per cent and! April e 64,907,729 68,971,324 83,000.000 89,500,000 
the county 1 per cent. Nr Sa ae eee 61,194,779 82,500,000 86,000,000 
Georgia % 7 — - - - 
The Georgia public service commission , Total (5 months) $332,169,895 $428,500,000 $445,500,000 


will appeal from the refusal of Judge Sam- 
uel H. Sibley, in the District Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia, to +ssue an 
injunction against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prevent the making effec- 
tive of new intrastate freight rates 1 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, according 


to the chairman of the, State commission, | 


James A. Perry. 








June 59,167,096 CR OOGee gc ig ke ani ae 
| July 53,980,280 Ti OOO B08 + -.cvawdaatenas 
ee. a cea ia aes 53,551,164 73,000,000 . oe 
September os 61,897,207 RQ.000,000  .iseee 
October onnee 65,259,727 es eee 
November 70,214,468 92,000,000 ecceercere 
NN ee ok caee Loa 78,937,417 91,009,090 SOR OOO OAR) ocacccace 

| Total (year) eoes $775,177.254 $868,792,577 $1,006,500,000 eovcceseccoees 
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Disability Forms 


‘Case Inv 


| with life policies. 


canvassing or other literature such as) 


public by agents or/ through the mails | 


of these countries, with the exception o/ | 


This prog: | 


back with them a fund of information | 


| 


[New York Rules New York Court Grants Stay |Planto Conserve 
In Suit on Disability Forms Fora 





olves Clauses of M 


Company Previously Rejected by State | 
Insurance Department 





State of New York: 


Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley, 
sitting in special term July 12, extended 
until Sept. 13,%the stay ‘granted the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
to use its disability forms in connection 
The application of the 
State superintendent of insurance to re- 
strain the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company ‘rom writing its present form 
of disability benefits will be argued at 
about the same time as the major ques- 


tion, which is the review: of the order of | 


Albert Conway, superintendent of in- 
surance, revoking the certificate of au- 
thority of such insurance company to 
write this class of business in New 
York State. In the interval the company 
may continue to solicit business and 
write policies of life insurance contain- 
ing the disability clause formerly ap- 
proved by the superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York State. 

Allen S. Hubbard, of Hughes, Schur- 
man & Dwight, New York City, appeared 
/as counsel for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, while the superin- 


tendent of insurance was represented by | 


Borden H. 


Deputy Attorney General 


Mills. 


This case grows out of an attempt on | 
the part of the superintendent of insur- | 
ance of New Yorl State to enforce the | 


so-called “standard provisions for total 
and permanent disability benefits in con- 
nection with life policies,” promulgated 
by him. . 


Policies First 
Issued in April, 1929 


The Mutual Begefit Life Insurance 
Company did not issue policies providing 
for disability benefits prior to April, 
1929, because it was dissatisfied and op- 
posed to the usual provisions in such 
disability insurance to the effect that 
the insured should be regarded as totally 
disabled only whenehe was incapacitated 
by reason of sickness or accident from 
pursuing any occupation for renumera- 
ition or profit, it being considered by 
| petitioner that if such definition was 
interposed in accordance with its literal 
meaning, the policyholder would have no 
rights under the policy unless he were 
absolutely helpless: while if the policy 
were not interpreted in accordance with 
hhis meaning, it was indefinite and af- 
forded no satisfactory basis for data upon 
which premiums could be based and the 
rights of the insured and the obligations 
of the insyrer under such provision could 
not be definitely determined. The peti- 
tioner desired to give its policyholders 


| 


a contract which would definitely state | 


this right, and on or about Feb. 15, 1929, 
petitioner filed with Albert Conway, 
superintendent of insurance, form of 
supplementary poligies. Each supple- 
mentary form contained the following: 
| “The insured will be regarded as to- 
tally disabled when, by reason of acci- 
dental bodily injury or by sickness, his 
average monthly earned income for a 
period of four months has not exceeded 
one-fourth of his former earned income 
(averaged monthly for tne 12 months im- 
mediately preceding such four months) 


Oklahoma Aut 
To Save on Insu 





oists 
‘ance 





State Board Approves New 


Schedule of Rates 





State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, July 14. 
| Qklahoma automobile owners will save 
approximately $130,000 in the next year 
on premiums for fire and theft insurance: 
policies on their cars, according to the 
secretary of the State insurance board, 
A. L. Roark, who announced the board 
recently approved the filing made by the 
Oklahoma inspection bureau. 

The new rate schedule included a slighi 
reduction in premiums on tornado, ey- 
clone, windstorm, hail, explosion, wate1 
damage and earthquake policies. 

Increase Is Cited 

In only one instance does \the new 
schedule provide for an increase in pre- 
;}mium rates, the secretary said. A 6.5 
per cent increase on theft policies wnii- 


ten on cars that are kept in certain oil 
sections of the State was approved. 

The entire State, with the exception of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, was _ placed 
under the class B schedule, which wili 
result in an approximate reduction oi 
about 12.5 per cent on premium incomes 
on auto fire insurance policies, Mr. Roark 
said. 

Tulsa and Oklahoma City territories 
were placed under the class A schedule 
for fire rates, providing a reduction of 30 
per tent in the fire premium income. 

Other Rates Listed 
Theft rates in the class B territory, 


« 


which includes the larger portion of 
the State received a 15.4 per cent re- 


duction, while a 14 per cent reduction 
was approved for Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa territories. 

Rates on tornado, cyclone, windstorm, 
hail, explosion, water damage and earth- 
quake policies were reduced from 15 to 
10 cents on the $100. 

Under the new approved schedule the 
mandatory use of the three-fourths valuc 
clause is eliminated, making it possible 
to insure a car for its full value. How- 
ever, the policyholder still can have the 
75 per cent clause for which he will be 


| allowed a 10 per cent discount in fire 


and theft rates. 





California Ruling Given 
On Accidental Injury 


State of California: 

Sacramento, July 14. 
An injury received by an employe of 
a tailoring establishment when struck by 
a golf club swung by another employe 
has been held not to be compensable by 
the California Supreme Court. It was 
ruled that the swinging of the golf club 
was not a part of the other employe’s 
work, that the injured employe was ex- 
posed to no greater danger of being 
struck by the golf club because of his 
employment than any other customer or 
acquaintance of the employer, and that 
the injury did not arise out of employ- 
ment. The case was entitled Pacific Em- 
ployers Insurance Co. 


dustrial Accidents and Safety and Joseph | veloping their native abilities for wider 


Fiore. 
4 







v. Division of In-| group of citizens are handicapped in de-| more 
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ve Supply of 
Nation Is Urged 


Geological Survey Asserts 
Need for Development of 
Vegetation Resources on 
Public Domain 


utual Benefit Life Insurance’ 





New York, July 14: 


!and such disability wili be regardtd as | 
| permanent while the earned monthly in- 
|come of the insured on account of such 
injury or sickness does not exceed the 
said one-fourth,” 





| Under proper management the value 
Temporary Stay of the native forage growth in the public 
a - domain to the livestock industry could 
Order Is Granted | be increased by $5,000,000, it is estimated 
Such form was approved on or about {by the Geological Survey, Department 
Mar. 1, 1929. jof the Interior. The survey, according 
After the approval of such form, the | —. Department, is supplying all pos- 
superintendent of insurance promulgated | f° peace a = ae a 
the so-called “standard provisions for to- the Public ms — whi h is this St s 
tal and permanent disability benefits in peta sate! ee ee ae 
connection with life policies.” Such pro- mer conducting its investigations with 
visions contained a clause» i the intention of reporcias Sam Paty 
“Total disability is incapacity (result- — when Congress meets in Des 
ing from bodily injury or disease) to en- ‘eaves : } 
gage in‘any occupation for remuneration 1 ha ee =. reserved Federss 
ur profit.” — in . — — te 
: . states, embrace 9 > 
The superintendent of insurance seeks | of about 190.000 DOO nero of the ne 
to revoke the authority of the Mutual) ing unreserved public domain. Aboul 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. to write | 296,000,000 acres of unreserved public 
sng eg pl Bg Reoroanny. Nyaa land aie eae has been dedicated to 
SMe Hee eee a eee a wide variety rposes yhi . 
contract does not literally correspond tional oa “iL oo _) ae 
with the form set forth in the “standard | 132.000,000 acres represent the largest 
provisions for total and permanent dis- single item, The full tusk of the stata 
a benefits in connection with life) ment follows: : ; 
O1ICTES, 
I The court granted a temporary stay | The unreserved and reserved Federal 
allowing the insurance company to con- an ee ~ Geological Survey, ce 
tinue to write the form of policy com- | fetal somewhat more than half of the 
plaint of and such stay has now been| tote ee of the 10 principal public land 
extended“Mo Sept. 13 by mutual agrec- | States—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
| ment of attorneys. . 'faaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, 


x veeeoe. ~ and ee bee —a 
| ‘ eing a Bureau of the Department o 
Child Labor Termed 
_ Detriment to Youth 


the Interior, which classifies the Govern- 
Children’s Bureau Says Em- 


| ment lands in the West, is supplying all 
| possible information to the, Committee 
ployment Limits Full De- 
velopment 





on the Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain, headed by Dr. 
James R. Garfield, which is this Summer 
conducting its investigations with the 
|intention of reporting with recommenda- 
tions when Congress meets in December. 
Extent of Reserves 

| These 10 States embrace 99 per cent 
of the total of about 190,000,000 acres of 
the remaining unreserved public domain, 
which is an empire of vast extent, being 
nearly as large as the 12 Atlantic sea- 
board States, from Maine to South Caro- 
lina, inclusive, plus the-State of Pennsyl- 
vania. They also contain an additional 
area of about 206,000,000 acres of un- 
reserved public land that has been dedi- 
cated to a wide variety of public pur- 
poses, of which national forests, with an 
area of 152,000,000 acres, represent the 
largest single item. 

The analysis by the Geological Survey 
indicates that agriculturally the surface 
of the unreserved public domain is use- 
ful chiefly for grazing and it is generally 
recognized that an undetermined part of 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


tuberculosis among boys 15 to 19 years 
|of age employed in Fall River, Mass., 
cotton mills was nearly double that of 
boys not so employed, and among girls 
was far more than double that of girls 
not so employed. 

A comparative study of this kind in 
Cincinnati led to the conclusion that 
school life favors general physical vigor 
and energy more than working life be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18. 

Another finding of the Bureau was that 
children are more prone to accidents than 
adult workers. It was pointed out that 
the thoughtlessness natural to their years 


;and ignorance of consequences make | tho reserved land is of the same charac- 
them more careless with machinery.| ier and that the use need in no wise in- 
Thousands of industrial accidents, the 


terfere with any mineral value of any 
part of the land. Full utilization of the 
surface and the mineral estate does not 
conflict. A summary of the information 
compiled in the Geological Survey indi- 
cates that about 60 per cent of the un- 
reserved land supports a desert or tran- 
sition desert-shrub type of vegetation, 
much of which is worthless even for 
grazing; about 16 per cent is of a transi- 
tion mountain vegetative type, largely 
rocky and of nominal grazing value; 
about 4 per cent is mountain grazing 
land generally of good value for Summer 
range and similar to grazing lands in 
national forests, and the remaining 20 
per cent includes tracts which are scat- 
tered throughout regions where growing 
conditions are suitable for dry-farm de- 
velopment but which, because of various 
factors, have proved unsuitable for de- 
velopment under existing public land 
| laws. 


survey reveals, are reported annually, 
and of these many result in permanent 
loss or loss of use of a member. Chil- 
@en’s imperfect coordination of muscles 
; renders them more liable to make some 
movement leading to injuries, it was ex- 
plained. 

Certain occupations like work in and} 
about mines, occupations involving night 
work, exposure to mechanical hazards, to 
|poisonous or otherwise injurious sub- 
stances, to dusts, gases, etc., detrimental 
to health, or to risks incident to un- 
healthful and dangerous surroundings, 
have been declared by statutes especially 
| dangerous to life and injurious to the} 
health of children. However, it was 
further explained in behalf of the Bu- 
reau, that the States are very uneven 
in the amount of legal protection against 
industrial accidents given minors, espe- 
cially those over 16 years of age. 

Low Earning Power 

Impaired development, ill health, and 
deficiency in physical vigor, it was 
pointed out, result to the individual in 
low earning power, in premature old age, 
to the employer in loss of industrial 
efficiency in the workers, and to society 
in the physical deterioration of the race. 

Illiteracy and the lack of rudimentary 
general education also result from early 
child labor, the Children’s Bureau found 
By way of explanation, it was pointed 
}out that although there is a tendency in 
modern legislation to prescribe an in- 
creasingly high age and_ educational 
standard for entrance into industry, a 
number of States still permit children to 
go to work before they have received 
the rudiments of elementary education. 

For example, more than half of the 
, 19,696 children between 14 and 16, who 
went to work in 1917 and 1918 in five 
States, had not completed the fourth 
grade. State laws here fixed no educa- 
tional minima. Another study in this 
same connection, it was explained, re- } 
vealed that less than three-fifths of all 
the 14 and 15 year old children taking 
out employment certificates to go to 
work in 1927 in the representative in- 
dustrial communities throughout the 
| United States @pporting to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau had completed the eighth 
or a higher grade, and one-fourth had 
completed only the sixth. 

Faculties Are Blunted 

Attention was called to the fact that 
their lack of vocational training ham- 
pers the children entering employment 
at the age of 14 or 15. Those of inferior 
ability, because of an inadequate educa- 
tion, are inhibited in increasing their 
earning power. Again, it was further 
‘explained, long hours, monotonous work, 
and other circumstances coextensive 
with their employment blunt the child’s 
undeveloped faculties and offer little op- 
portunity for mental development. 

Poverty and dependency constitute 
other costs of child labor. The survey 
disclosed that the entrance of children 
into competition with adult labor lowers 
the standard of adult wages. Also, be- 
cause of their own intellectual unde- 
velopment when they enter the field of 
active employment, children are con- 


Supply of Forage 

The vegetative growth of the land cov- 
ered by the Geological Survey classifi- 
cation although of limited quantity pro- 
vides an annual supply of good quality 
forage which is of critical importance to 
the maintenance of the livestock industry 
of the West. It is estimated that the 
total annual income derived from live- 
stock products marketed in the 10 States 
named includes nearly $10,000,000 de- 
rived from this forage supply. This in+ 
come is being obtained despite a decrease 
in the normal forage growth and waste- 
ful use of what is available which is in- 
cident to the present lack of manage- 
ment of the range. It is estimated that 
under proper management the value of 
the native forage growth to the livestock 
industry can be increased to nearly $15,- 
000,000 a year. Expressed in terms of 
the amount of meat consumed in the 
United States, this range land could 
produce the total annual meat require- 
ment for a population of nearly 4,000,- 
000 people without any interference with 
the prospecting for and development of 
the mineral resources. The conservation 
.of this natural resource, therefore, is a 
matter of great interest, not only t@the 
stockmen of the West but to the Nation 
as a whole. Moreover, proper use of 
the grazing resources will tend to pre- 
serve and enhance soil fertility and thus 
render the land better adapted to any 
future utility that may be devised as a 
result of research studies by agricultural 
scientists or geologists, or devised by 
jnative American ingenuity, which has 
been a major factor in the industrial de- 
velopment that has occurred within the 
United States. 


Poland Called Good Market 
For Cameras and Supplies 


There is an increasing market for 
|cameras and photographic supplies. in 
| Poland, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from the 

| assistant trade commissioner, Gilbert 
| Redfern, at Warsaw. During the period 
| 1926 to 1929, Polish imports of “photo- 
demned to a lower economic plane than| gtaphic cameras and cinematograph ap- 
that to which their abilities entitle them, | Paratus” have increased in value by over 
it was added. Delinquency in morais | 630 per cent while photographic film and 
frequently follows the rigor of adolescent | Plate imports have increased about 185 
labor, the Bureau declared. j per cent during the same period. | In 
Political and Social Losses | 1926 the value of cameras and cine- 

In final survey ofthe results of child| matographic apparatus was $64,960 in- 
labor, attention was called to an indus-| creasing to $475,552 in 1929, : 
trial waste corresponding to the physical The small box cameras are the most 
detriment of premature employment. A popular types sold in Poland, largely be- 
subnormal race of adult workers results | cause the purchasing power of the pop- 
from the stunted physieal development, | Ulation is relatively low and a camera 
and lower intelligence follows the lack | is still generally regarded as a Juxury 
of school training. | article. American cameras ol this type 
A combination of sities of | are well liked in this market. There 
this kind. it was explained, bring abouc| has been a decided tendency during re= 
social and political losses in that a largc| cent years toward increased sales _of 
expensive cameras: of the folding 














type. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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. . Receipts : a ° | 
| Cane ee er Dig Security of ! Customs receipts ........ . $1,405,164.88 | Per iod Ended July 9 in W eekly | 
‘ « % ~ inancia ondition : Internal-revenue receipts: ; ; a4 F . | . 
Suits Remaining on Calendar : | ess SRS Condition Statement | Permit Granted by Interstate 
To Be Disposed Of In- [Continued from Page 1.] | Sceatineatenas mim... eee teas | The Federal Reserve Board’s condi-, San Francisco and $15,000,000 at all re- | Commerce Commission Is 


tion statement of weekly reporting mem-| porting banks. | 
Holdings of United States Government 





volve $3,060.453,953, being,made for the improvement of the 1929. The effect of this reduction was to| BERENS Vee 


‘Said to Involve 2,500 




























f pli A : ‘ Total, somlinawy «re ber banks in leading cities on July 9} 
‘ service. lower the normal tax on the taxable in- ; Y= : . : | Guaneibtne Snorcan “hi. | ° 
— oo. Abuse 2 7 ublic by the Board July 14, shows! securities increased $9,000,000 in the Cin- : ss 
Office of Clerk Says In government, as in business, it is well comes of ab tease lg rig and! Public debt receipis 21... _*'3757000.00 | decreases for the week of 393,000,000 in| cago. district, $8,000,000 in the Cleve| Points of Origin 
to stop occasionally and take stock of | Similarly to reduce the ax on the tax-| Balance previous day ....... 250,449,788.76 | loans and investments, $153,000,000 in net! land district and $10,000,000 at all re-! 
Sums totaling more than $3,000,000,-| what has been accomplished, The present pe gory Fig gs yee for ~ oa | ar ee | demand deposits, $46,000,000 in Govern-| porting banks. Holdings of other securi-| Authority to transcontinental rail- 
000 are involved in the 1,920 cases re-| moment, following Whe Sajegemment of |ORCRE year Pony trom 25 per cent ve 2 Dovel sgepeleeds oe 255,816,160.38 |ment deposits and $17,000,000 in bor-| ties declined $19,000,000 in the Chicago! roads and connections, subject to certain 
ini the docket of the Court of| Congress, seems the logical time to re- | per cent. An outstanding feature of this Expenditures rowings from Federal reserve banks and| district and $12,000,000 at all reporting |... ,- ; 
Sisieia after adjournment of the court! view what has been done, not only as| reduction was the relatively large ben-| General expenditures $14,003,635.17 |an increase of $11,000 000 in time de-| banks, a ee limitations, to establish or continue rates 
for its Summer recess, according to an| regards legislation enacted by Congress | efit afforded to taxpayers with relatively | Interest on public debt ... 592,375.14 | posits. | The principal change in borrowings|0n lumber and other forest products - 
announcement July 14 by the clerk’s| but also in respect to administrative small taxable Incomes, chiefly those with! Refunds of receipts ...... 390,889.78 | Loans on securities, which at all re-| from Federal reserve banks for the week | from south Pacific coast territory to the 
office ; E l|achievements in improving the machin- | carned incomes derived from salaries and; Panama Canal ............ 728,570.31 | porting banks were $75,000,000 below the| was a decline of $10,000,000 at the Fed-) central freight erates ee 
D a its past term the court Sigs | Oty. of government and in meeting and Wages. It was the fifth reduction in| Operations in special ac- previous week’s total, declined $154,000,-| eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco. packs EAE : sane territory 
posed of 412 on At St Soeariionionl of | solving new problems that have arisen. taxes which the Federal Government has | gins Saas ch as 425,313.83 999 in the New York district and in-| (A summary of the principal as- lower than to intermediate points was 
the term there were 1,981 cases pending,| Until we review that record as a whole, made within less than nine years. Its | or ne ane 49,758.19 | creased $42,000,000 in the Chicago dis-| sets ad liabilities of weekly report- granted by the Interstate Commerce 
and 351 were filed during the term. |it is impossible to assess properl ythe effects have been far-reaching and have | Civil service retirement i ar | trict, $11,000,000 in the Kansas City dis-| ing member banks, together with Commission in a decision (4th section 
Full Bench of Judges value of what has been accomplished or benefited all those paying income taxes DU hve aye blew Goo n ees 67,818.38 | trict and $10,000,000 each in the Phila-| changes during the weck and the ‘application No. 12,725) announced July 


the extent of the progress that has been 
made during the last 16 months. For 
this reason, it may be worth while to 
review briefly the Treasury’s part in 
the making of that record and in the con- 
duct of the public business since the 
present Administration came into power. 

The Treasury has just closed its fiscal 
vear on June 30, 1930. For that year, 
its records show a surplus of $184,000,- 
000, curiously enough almost exactly 
the same as the surplus of the preced- 
ing year. This surplus was. brought 
about, notwithstanding the reduction in 
income tax rates, to which I will refer 
again later. 

During this period a further substan- 
tial reduction was effected in the public 
debt. When the present Administration 
began on Mar. 4, 1929, the gross public 
debt of the United States Government 
amounted to $17,345,000,000. On June 
30, 1930, at the end of the fiscal year, 
the debt had been reduced to $16,i85,- 
000,000, or a reduction during the period 
of $1,180,000,000, 


Annual Savings 
Of $350,000,000 in Interest 


At the present rate of interest, this 
Among the cases disposed of were! means a saving in interest payments of 
many important Goevrnment contract) over $40,000,000 per year. It means also | 
sases and a very large number of ac-| that the Government has adhered strictly 
sions for tax refunds of various kinds,|to the.sound and well-established policy 
including those involving questions of| of paying off the public debt as rapidly 
automobile accessories, such as clutches,!as the revenues permit. You will no 
timers, gears, storage batteries, etc.;| doubt recall that on Aug. 1, 1919, the'| 
suits for the taking of lands for hos-| debt amounted to $26,500,000,000. To- 
pitals, cantonments, proving grounds ani} day it is $16,185,000,000, which repre- | 
naval bases at Aberdeen, Md.; €ape|sents a reduction of $10,000,000,000 in 
May, N. J., and other places; etxra pay|g little over 10 years, an achievement 
for aviation services; Army and Navy! of which any nation might be pioud. 
pay cases; railroad transportation oi | : 
troops, property and supplies; patent 
eases of all kinds, including those _ in- 
volving the basic patents on airplanes 
and ordnance used by the Government. 
The court has made a special effor 


For the first time in a number of 
years the court now has a full bench of | 
five judges. The business of the court 
has been steadily increasing, according | 
to the statement. but all cases are dis- 
posed of as rapidly as they are prepared 
and presented by counsel. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Having disposed of cases aggregating 
$210,004,807.27 in suits since it convened 
last Fall, the United States Court of 
Claims has adjourned for the Summer re- 
zess. The actual amount of money in- 
volved in the cases disposed of is much 
larger than the foregoing figure, as 
many test cases were acted upon, on the 
result of which depended large numbers 
of similar cases. This was particularly 
true of cases arising out of Government 
zontracts and tax refund cases which 
zame before the court for action. 

M&ny Contract Cases 

At the beginning of the term there 
were pending in the court 1,981 cases, 
involving $2,152,713,149.12. There were | 
filed, since the convening of the court 
n October, 351 cases, involving $1,117,- | 
745,611.94; and 412 cases, involving | 
$210,004,807.27 were disposed of, leaving | 
dending on the dockets of the court 1,920 
2ases, involving $3,060,453,953.79. | 


It represents a saving in interest of 
approximately $350,000,000 per year. 
Today the debt has been reduced to man- 
ageable proportions; and eventually, as 
;| the debt is further cut down, this drain 
-|/on our revenues will continue to be re- 


to dispose immediately of tax refund 
sases "oom time to time it ‘has estap-| duced, and we should be able to look for- 
i; } ; | ward to a corresponding reduction in our 


lished a special calendar for these cases | ** 
in order to accelerate their disposition | t@X€S- 
and has thereby saved to the Govern-| . During the period since Mar. 4, 1929, 
ment hundreds of thousands of dollars |Congress has authorized three debt set- 
in interest that would otherwise have|tlements with foreign debtor nations. 
accumulated thereon. | Settlements were concluded with Aus- 
Refunds Swell Docket |tria, Greece and France, thus completing | 
The amount of contract and tax re-|the funding of the indebtedness owed t 
fund actions has swelled the docket of |us by foreign governments, with the ex- 
the court beyond the $3,000,000,000| ceptions of Armenia and Russia, with 
mark, but in spite of this tremendous ac-| which, for obvious reasons, no settle- 
zession of business the court has suc-| ments can be made at present. 
seeded in clearing its trial docket, so| 
that not only pending suits, but actions | Income Tax Reduced 


based upon these contract claims and | For Calendar Year 1929 
tax refunds are receiving immediate at- 
tention and all cases are disposed of as} The total amount funded is $11,577,- 
rapidly as they are presented by counsel. | 000,000, on account of which the United | 

The court now has a full bench of | States will receive in payment of prin- | 
five judges for the first time in a num- | cipal and interest, over the periods spec- | 
ber of years. In spite of the fact that | ified in the agreements, the sum of $22,- | 
the court succeeded in disposing of a/ 000,000,000. In addition to this, a settle- | 
greater number of cases than were filed | ment was concluded with Germany on| 
during the current year, the cases filed| June 23, 1930, for the indebtedness of | 
over a period of 10 years past has|that country to the United States on ac- | 
tripled the number of cases on the | count of the awards of the Mixed Claims | 
docket and the business of the court|Commission, United States and Ger- 
has been steadily increasing. | many, and the costs of the United States 
| Army of Occupation. Under this agree- 





| all 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





[Continued from Page 8.) 
ficiency in tax) was erroneous. 
207, revenue act of 1917, and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder; Appeal 


of Schulz Baking Company, 3 B. T. A. | 


170. 
Adjustments to the invested capital for 
the year 1917 on account of income taxes 


jue for preceding years causes $417.95 | 


of the overassessment of that year. Sec- 
sion 1207, revenue act of 1926; Appeal 
of Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, 3 
B. T. A. 1168. 

The amount of $2,957.39 is caused by 
the allowance of additional deductions for 
jepreciation since after careful consid- 


2ration it is determined that the deduc- | 


tions claimed in the tax returns are in- 
adequate. Section 38, act of Aug. 5, 
1909, and II, subsection G (b), act of 
Det. 3, 1913. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $523.22 is caused by the 
remission of a portion of the interest as- 
sessed on a deficiency in tax for the year 
{917 since the determination of an over- 


Section | 


ment, the United States will collect from 
Germany over a period of years $250,- | 
000,000 on account of Army costs and 
$500,000,000 on account of the awards 
|of the Mixed Claims Commission to be: 
| distributed to American nationals re-| 
ceiving such awards, | 

Now as regards taxes: On Dec. 16, | 
1929, President Hoover approved a joint | 


resolution of Congress, reducing rates | 
income tax for the calendar year} 
| 
tal 
| assessment causes a proportionate reduc- | 
tion of the interest. | 
Sugar Refining Concern 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 
jing Corp., San Francisco. An overas- 
sessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Nov. 
30, 1927, $166,324.68.~ 
The overassessment is caused by the 
| fact that after careful consideration of | 
| the evidence obtained relating to the or-| 
ganization and business activities of the 
taxpayer it is determined that it is an 
association organized and operated on a| 
| cooperative basis withiy the purview of | 
section 231(12), revenue act of 1926, and 
|is exempt from taxation. Article 523, 
| Regulations 69. | 


| of 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Exempt from all Federal and New York State 
Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 


Trust Funds 


City of Albany, N. Y. 


Bonds 


447% 


important commercial and industrial city. The as- 
sessed value is $222,116,422, the net debt $19,031,105 
and the population, according to the 1925 State cen- 


sus, 124,296. 


Due June 1, 1937-1958 
Prices te yield about 4% 
/Complete circular on request 
Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
@reund Ficor, Woodward Bidg., Washingten, D. C. 


| established 
| they enable the Treasury, by competitive | 


to the Federal Government. 


In the collection of these taxes, the | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has effected | 
;many improvements during the last 16 


months, while at the same time bringing 
about a reduction both in the number of 
employes and m the cost of collection. 


During this period substantial progress | 


has been made in establishing the work 
of the income tax unit upon a current 
basis. 

For example, on Jan, 30, 1928, there 
were pending in the income tax unit, 
221.533 cases covering the years 1917 to 
1927 inclusive. In June, 1930, the num- 
ber of cases on hand for these years 
requiring investigation in the field had 
been reduced to 29,743, Its efficiency 
will be further increased by the transfer 
during the past month of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to the new building 
which has been erected to house all its 
scattered activities, which have hitherto 
been quartered in separate buildings at 
some distance from one another. The 
bringing of all divisions under one roof 
should make possibles better coordination 
and further economies of time and ex- 
pense. 


Bureau Simplifies 
Income Tax Return 


In addition to its accomplishments in 
the way of reducing expense and at the 


same time speeding up its work, the Bu- | 


reau has continued its efforts to build 
up a better relationship with the tax- 
paying public. It is at present engaged 
upon an endeavor to simplify the income 
tax return with a view to reducing the 
difficulties and complications, particu- 
larly of the smaller taxpayer. It has 
proceeded further upon its policy of en- 
deavoring to arrive at a just and equi- 
table determination of disputes without 
resorting to litigation, with a result that 
is fair to both parties, 

While in a business of such magnitude 


controversies are inevitable, it is the be- | 


lief of the Department that the conduct 
of a tax system should be primarily an 


administrative problem, with resort to | 


the courts only when the taxpayer and 
the Government camnot agree upon a 
fair disposition. It is of course essential 
that certain fundamental principles be 
determined by the courts, but as these 


are decided from time to, time, the ne- | 


cessity of resorting to litigation, with 
its attendant delay 
should steadily decrease. 


In this connection, the Bureau has so 
advanced its work that it expects at the 
end of this calendar year to dispense en- 
tirely with the practice of requesting 
from any taxpayer a waiver extending 
the time of expiration of the statute of 
limitations. 


Taxpayer Benefits 
By New Waiver System 


As a matter of fact, in the great ma- 
jority of cases this practice has been for 
the benefit of the taxpayer, byt it has 
been the subject of some criticism in the 
past, and in order to avoid any possible 
|ground of complaint, the Bureau pro- 
: poses that after Dec. 31, 1930, no waivers 
| will be requested by the Department and 
that waivers will thereafter be executed 
only upon the request of the taxpayer. 

Turning now to other matters; 
the fiscal 


In 
operations of the Treasury 


certain improvements have been made as | 


the result of recent legislation. One of 
these is the issuing of a new form of 
short-term public debt security known as 
Treasury bills, under authority of the agt 
of Congress, approved June 17, 1929. 
These bills greatly simplify the manage- 
ment of the public debt. They permit 
a new and more flexible type of security; 
they. supplement or add to the system 
for short-term financing; 


bidding, to borrow for short periods at 


| the lowest rates consistent with current 


market conditions; and they provide the 


|banks and the investing public with al. 
|new instrument, having frequent and|will be started during the fiscal year 


convenient maturities, for the invest- 
ment of temporary surplus funds. Only 
last Thursday, the Treasury sold its 
most recent issue of Treasury bills con- 
sisting of $50,000,000, at an interest rate 
averaging 1%, per cent per annum. This 
constituted a record, being the lowest 
rate at which the Government has ever 
been able to borrow. 

Another improvement which has been 
put into effect is the reduction in the 
size of the currency. The actual issue 
of the new currency was commenced on 


and expense, | 





July 10, 1929. The reduction in size has 
resulted in substantial savings in the 
|cost of manufacture, as well as in the 
| handling of currency. Notwithstanding 
| the innovation, the new currency was ac- 
corded a favorable reception from the 
| start and it is remarkable how rapidly 
the old size bills have disappeared from 
, ordinary circulation, 

|» An important change in the treasury 
organization has been the transfer to 
|the Department of Justice of certain 
functions in the administration of the 
national prohibition act, as provided in 


in New York 


Investment of trust funds 342,965.28 





Total ordinary ex- 7 
penditures ........ $15,750,698.42 
Other public debt expendi- 


RMROS $055 664.0605 eek eues 463,183.00 
Balance today ............ 239,602,278.96 
Total $255,816,160.38 








this act a Bureau of Prohibition is cre- 
ated in the Department of Justice and 
| the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol is re- 
tained in the Treasury, with provision 
for close cooperation between the two 
Departments. Another change in organ- 
ization has been made by the creation 
in the Treasury Department of a Bureau 
aan under the act of June 14, 

VOU. 

There are a number of other impor- 
tant activities which many people are 
| unaware are conducted under the super- 
| vision of the Treasury. 
; these are the Public He&lth Service, the 
Coast Guard and the construction of 
public buildings. 


Provision Made , 
! For Research Institute 
| The facilities of the Public Health 


| Service have been extended and its work | 


in the study, prevention and cure of dis- 
ease has been made more effective. The 
‘bill for the establishment of a National 
Institute of Health, which was signed 
|by the President on May 26, 1930, pro- 
| vides for the gradual building up of a 
large research institute, of which the 
hygienic laboratory will serve as the 
nucleus. The bill authorizes the Secre- 
;tary of the Treasury to accept private 
| donations for use in research work at the 
institute. It further provides for the 
increase in the research staff by the es- 
tablishment of fellowships permitting in- 
dividual scientists to contribute the ben- 


efits of their research to the United | 


States. 
In the period since Mar. 4, 1929, the 


greatly increased in efficiency. During 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the 
number of lives saved or persons res- 
cued from peril by the Coast Guard wa’ 
4,375 and the value of vessels assisted, 
including their cargoes, was $49,128,375. 
Plans are being prepared and are near- 
|ing completion for the erection of a new 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
Conn. Funds have been provided which 
will greatly improve the aviation facili- 
|ties of the service. 

Few people appreciate the magnitude 
of the public building program which is 
| being carried on under the supervision 
|}of the Treasury. In order to conduct 
| this program expeditiously, the Office of 
ithe Supervising Architect is being 
strengthened.in its personnel; and in ad- 
| dition the Treasury is employing private 
| architects for some of the large projects 
and will employ more in the near future 

under the enlarged authority recently 
granted by Congress. During the period 
since Mar, 4, 1929, the Keyes-Elliott bill 
has been passed by Congress, adding 
| $230,000,000 to the previous authoriza- 
|tions and making the total amount now 
$520,000,- 





| authorized for public building 


|000. 
| Building Program 
|For District of Columbia 


In the District of Columbia, the In- 
ternal Revenue Building, involving nearly 


| $10,000,000, and the Administration Build- | 


ing for the Department of Agriculture, 
involving approximately $2,000,000, have 
| been compl.ted and are now occupied. 
|The extension to the Governmenc Print- 
ing Office, involving $2,225,000, is near- 
ing completion. The Department of Com- 
merce Building, involving $17,500,000, is 
about half completed; and>it is expected 
|that the central portion -vill be finished 
|and ready for occupancy by the end of 
this calendar year. 


Other buildings which it is expected 


|beginning July 1, 1930, are: The Post 
| Office Department Building, involving 
slightly over $10,000,000; the building 
for the Department of Justice, $10,000,- 
| 000; the General Accounting Office, $4,- 
500,000; refacing and 
| State Department Building, involving $3,- 
| 000,000; and the Administration Building 
for the Public Health Service at an ap- 
| proximate cost of $865,000. With the 
inauguration of these important projects 
| the long-awaited plan for the beautifying 
|of Washington and the restoration of 


|its way to accomplishment. 

I. the country at large there are now 
junder construction 52 buildings, aggre- 
|fating $26,000,000, and, of these, five 
|exceed in cost $1,000,000 each. Twenty 
|buildings are being advertised for bids, 
|aggregating. $11,000,000. In so far as 
}circumstances permit, 


the country is being pushed -s rapidly 
as possible in order to carry out Presi- 
j}dent Hoover’s sound and constructive 
|policy for increasing building activity 





- Es EC f the act approved May 27, 1930. Under |and_.so stimulating all other lines of en- 
Albany, the capital of the State of New York, is an —— - ~ 


Included among | 


Coast Guard has been enlarged and has| « 


“Ail 


|delphia and St. Louis districts. 
he 


|other” loans declined $7,000,000 in t 


| year ended July 9, 1930, will be 
found at the bottom of this page.) 
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‘President Leaves Wheat 
Situation to Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

little effect on the price of bread was 
defended by Mr. McKelvie in a letter 
just sent to R,. E. Sterling, editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, who disputed 
the accuracy of Mr. McKelvie’s _ state- 
ment. Mr. McKelvie’s letter was made 
public July 14 by the Board. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. 
said, during the last year there has been 


a change of more than 50 cents a bushei | 


in the price of wheat, but there appears 
to have been little if any change in the 
retail price of bread. 

C. C. Teague, another member of the 
| Board, also stated recently that “the 
difference in a profitable price and a 
losing price for the wheat producer will 
| not materially affect the price of bread.” 
His statement was made in connection 
with efforts of the Board to reduce wheat 
acreage so the farmer might obtain a 
profitable price for the smaller produc- 
tion. 

Mr. 
text: : 

Dear Mr. Sterling; Some time ago I 
stated that, “It makes no difference in 
the price of bread whether the farmer 
received $1 or $1.50 per bushel for his 
wheat.” You took serious objection to 
| that statement, saying that I must have 
known “that it was ridiculously and pal- 
pably untrue.” You further indicate that 
lit probably was a “willful misstatement 
lof fact.” 

Omitted Word ‘Retail’ 

I omitted only one necessary word 
from my statement, that is “retail” in 
referring to the price of bread. I re- 
peated what was said to me by a miller 
who is also an extensive baker and I 


McKelvie’s letter follows in full 








'deavor during the months immediately 
| ahead. 


| pletely reorganized during the past year, 
its personnel strengthened, and a course 
of instruction instituted for representa- 
| tives going abroad and others engaged in 
the collection of duties on imports. Much 
study has been given to the handling of 
passengers’ basgage as a means of aid- 
ing American travelers returning from 
foreign countries. 
Bureau of Customs 
Fully Reorganized 

A committee of 25 prominent citizens 
has been appointed who ‘will advise and 


recommend, particularly with respect to 
}conditions at the port of New York. A 


simplified has been issued as an aid to 
incoming passengers and a booklet of in- 
structions clearly outlining the necessary 
|formalities is in course of preparation. 
Provision has been made by the Con- 
gress for the acquisition of 37 sites on 
the Canadian and Mexican borders for 
the erection of customs-immigration in- 
These stations, when 


McKelvie | 


The Bureau of Customs has been com- | 


new form of baggage declaration greatly | 


| might add that he, in\his short life ime, 


| has amassed a rather unusual fortune. | 


Since then other responsible millers 
| have told me the same. 
You further stated, “Mr. McKelvie | 


| knows, or should know, that when wheat 


14. In this case the Commission stated Vv 


| circuitous rail routes are seeking relief 


| competitive 


selis at $1 per bushel, a barrel of flour | 


mus. be sold for approximately $4.50 
and that when the price of wheat is $1.50 
per bushel, the price of a barrel of flour 
must be approximately $7.50. 
| ference, distributed over the 275 to 300 


flour amounts to slightly less than 1 
cent per loaf and this amount, unless 
bakers are to be condemned by whole- 
{sale as witless inviters of bankruptcy, 
inevitably must be passed on to the con- 
sumer.” 

That’s getting down to cases and would 
be quite satisfactory if you did not fol- 
low it with another paragraph in which 
you try to justify the fact that bread 
migh 
| price long after wheat has declined.” 


| That, indeed, is what does happen and it | Commissioners 


| is what I was talking about. 

The reasons you give for this are not 
| conclusive. The miller hedges his pur- 
| chases of wheat and bases his flour sales 


|thereon. If this is not true, why hedge? ; 


|In turn the baker may hedge his pur- 


| chases of flour. If the much vaunted 


The dif- | 


loaves of bread baked from a barrel of g 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| hedging market is what it is reputed to} 


| be, the hazards of price fluctuation for 


; consumer of bread should not be obliged 
|to wait a year for his share in lower 
prices. 
Very Little Change Noted 

On your own testimony you indicate 
that as between $1 and $1.50 per bushel 
for wheat, there should be a difference of 
| “slightly less than 1 cent per loaf for 
bread.” 
|a wider spread than that has obtained 
|for wheat. However it appears that 


During the past 12 months even | 


| there has been very little, if any, change | 


jin the retail price of bread. 

My query goes to the consumer: What 
jis he paying for bread today compared 
| with a year ago? It is up to the con- 
sumer to give that answer. I am not in- 
| terested in averages or trends or pros- 
| pects, but I am interested in the actual 
| facts as they may be given by the mil- 
lions of people in this country who con- 
sume bread. 

This subject is of vast importance to 
both producer and consumer. The price 
to the former is low. Therefore, if we 
}can secure a correspondingly low price 
| for bread and thereby enhance consump- 


| down 


wheat and flour are removed and the | “Belz appearance on the map. 


not because of their circuity but so they 
may participate in the traffic to the 
points without breaking 
modifying certain established 
rate groups. 

The Commission in its decision says 
the situation involved in the case “con- 
cerns the entire adjustment of rates on 
lumber from producing points in Cali- 
fornia, in the southern portion of Ore- 
zon, and in the intermountain States 
east thereof to central territory.” It says 
“More than 2,500 points: of origin are 
involved. Approximately 5,000 points of 
destination in central territory are named 
in the tariffs, and to many other points 
not named rates are provided by an in- 
termediate rule. From all of the points 
in the largest origin group, which em- 
braces most of the origin territory, a 
common rate applies to each of the desti- 
nation groups over numerous routes of 


or 


t “tend to continue at the higher| varying distances.” 


There were four dissenting reports by 
McManamy (chairman), 
Farrell, Tate and Lee. 

The findings of the Commisison (ma- 
jority report) follow in full text: 

Under all of the circumstances we cer- 
tainly would not, if a complaint were 
made under section 3, find that the rates 
produced by these groups violate that 
section, merely from'a consideration of 
In view 
of the fact that here no complaint has 
been made by either the shippers or the 
receivers of the lumber, it is clear that 
we have no sufficient reason for con- 
demning these groups under section 3 or 
any other provision of the act. We have 
frequently declined to disturb groups of 
long standing where it appears that they 
are generally satisfactory to carriers and 
shippers, and there is no plain evidence 
that they result in undue preference or 
prejudice. Moreover, fourth section re- 
lief on the ground here sought will in no 
way prevent a subsequent rearrange- 
ment of the groups if, upon complaint, 
it is shown that“they should be rear« 


| ranged. 


|tion of wheat, not only will we have: 
| benefited the consumer, but also some | 


ultimate benefit may accrue to the pro- 
| ducer. 

In assisting to bring this about, I 
| imagine you can render an even greater 
| service to your constituency and the coun- 
|try than by ascribing ulterior 


We therefore find that the situation 
here presented is a “special case” within 
the meaning of section 4; that the desti- ° 
nation grouping in connection with the 
rates in issue is, so far as this record 
shows, compatible with the public inter- 
est and not in violation of sections 1 or 
3; that the preservation of this group- 
ing constitutes’ a sufficient reason for 
maintaining at intermediate points on 
the circuitous routes in question rates 
higher than at final destination, but not 
higher than the group rates now in ef- 
fect; and that appropriate relief should 


| be granted for the purpose of continuing 


such grouping subject to the conditions 
set forth in our prior report and order, 
except the equidistant rule. For these 


motives | Teasons, also, fhe finding in our prior 


| to an agency of the Government that was | report, that the only ground presented 


| created to be of service primarily to the 


for relief in this situation is the cir- 


other | Cuity of the lines or routes seeking re- 


farmer and secondarily to all : 2 ° 
| lief, is modified. 


| Classes. 








remodeling the} 


| the L’Enfant plan will be well started on | 


‘ ’ work on \these | 
| buildings in Washington and throughout | 


spection stations. : 
completed, will greatly expedite inspec- 
tion of highway traffic, affording proper 
facilities for the inspection of baggage 
and protecting the traveling public from 
|the elements during such inspection. 


Finances of Country 
In Sound Condition 


| The Treasury has entire confidence in 
| the financial stability both of the Gov- 
|ernment and of the country. Even this 
| brief and incomplete outline of the 
| Treasury’s activities indicates that the 
| Government itself, under the leadership 
| of President Hoover, is in a position to 
|furnish the steadying influence neces- 
| sary in any situation that may arise. 

The unusual conditions through which 
we have been passing are world-wide 
in their application and are limited to 
|no one country. No country of any size 
|or importance is immune from their ef- 
fects. Great economic changes are in 
process of taking place. 

Many of these conditions are new and 
call for a different treatment than in 
| the past. We are fortunate in having 
at the head of the Government at this 
| time a man who by training and experi- 
| ence is equipped to meet such a situation, 
a man of outstanding and demonstrated 
| ability, tireless industry, unquestionea 
integrity, and unselfish devotion to duty 
{and the public interest. He brings to 
|his task a thorough understanding of 
the economic forces with which we must 
deal. 

The problems which confront us are 
|}admittedly not easy of solution but we 
| have faced worse in the past and emerged 
with success, and I am confident that 
with a leadership characterized by brains, 
integrity and public spirit backed by the 
| natural resourcefulness and strength of 
}our people, we will again find the so- 
{lution and presently press forward to 
even greater achievements. 
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Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Membe 














| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each 
(In millions of dollars.) 

Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
| Loans and investments—total 22,987 1,530 9,266 1,257 2,263 649 593 
CORR eeeGONGe wn cks see aks 16,869 1,162 6,837 932 1,529 472 459 
On securities ....... ccooce S.Q8T 531 3,962 489 744 185 147 
| All other 8.502 631 2,875 443 785 288 312 
Investments—total 6,118 368 2,429 825 734 177 134 
| U. S. Govt. securities 2,861 156 83 348 80 63 
|_ Other securities .......... : 212 242 387 97 72 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank .... 98 82 146 42 41 
EIN ERS OMNI i rk a ees 16 13 30 11 9 
| Net demand deposits 896 745 1,141 344 315 
ame GOMOOOR: . ; cis scan en ene 5138 318 988 251 242 
Government deposits ....... 12 13 14 12 12 
Dee Crem BARES o.ececeaes 4 54 83 124 77 76 
Due to banks .. ae 3,392 141 202 313 111 100 
Borrowings from F, R. Bank 67 4 4 13 5 10 
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5% GOLD DEBENTURE BONDS 


Due 1968 


At Present Market Yielding Over 534% 


Every Investor 
should consider 


Bonds 


under present Market Conditions 


advanced appreciably 


above the levels of 1929—the year of lowest 
prices since 1925. Present market conditions 
and low interest rates indicate a strong bond 
market in the near future accompanied by 


Electric Company 


overtwo times interest 


requirements, these bonds are an investment 
in a long-established utility with an interna- 
tional distribution of security holders. 
Significant of the stability of earnings behind 
this security is the fact that despite the nation- 
wide decline in industrial activity, electric and 


Federal Reserve District on July 9, 1930, : > 
. gas output of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Chi. St.L, Minn, KC, Dallas S.F. System has exceeded that for the same quarterly 
3,362 671 354 650 441 1,949 . 
coces’ "yams ees ae periods of last year. 
2,640 516 . 229 431 329 1,333 
om os “— — — — To invest or for further information inquire of 
1.288 24? ae 130 Ri ans your bank or security dealér, or write to our office. 
722 #4155 126 220 112 616 
327 35 72 94 65 333 G l U ili S 4 e 
39 2 Be 7 28% 
ae ee re eneral Utility Securities 
40 6 4 11 a 19 
1.955 380 218 483 276 739 Incorporated 
310 923 2: 92 5 : 
1,810 ue mie 61 Broadway New York City 
276 ~=—«49 15 173 91 216 
523 129 «Bl 224 93 291 
4 ree 2 2° eT 
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State Finance 





Objection Voiced Slight Aid Is Given Farmer 


To Budget System 
Of New Jersey 


Audit 





and Survey Group 


Claims Complete Picture 
Of State’s Expenditures Is 
Not Presented 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 14. 


failure of the New Jersey budget. sys- 
fem to present a complete picture of 


State expenditures was criticized by the ; 
Stara audi 


legislative 


ference Ju'y 


t and survey commission, a 
investigating body, at a con- 
8S ith department heads 


of the government. 


Senatox 

e fiscal 
declared Ui 
amounted 


and that the iegisiature had 


Emerson L. Richards, taking 
year of 1929 as an example, 
Jat; disbursements of the State 
to approximately $75,000,000 
passe! upon 


only about $31,000,000 of that sum. The 
State highway department, he assertea, 


is spending more thah $30,000,000 a year) © s . 
* without submitting a budget to the law-| Not Aid Agriculture 


making bo 
John 


A. 


dy. ¥ 
Reddan, budget assistant to 


Governor Larson, admitted that the con- 


tention of 


commission me 
solution, he said. 


posed by t 


Administration, Boe 
the State government and has=suggested 


The 


a sweeping reorganization. 
institute 
the financial system of the State “a most purchase. 
archaic and scrambled arrangement,  rec- | 
ommended the creation of a department’ the study referred to are quoted as 
of finance with a commissioner of finance particular! informative: 


Richards and the other 
mbers was true, but the 
is not in the plan pro- 
National Institute of Public 
which made a survey 01 


Mr. 


he 


report, after declaring 


at the head. 


Mr. 


2eddan was joined in disagree- 


ing with this plan by State Institutions 
Commissioner William J. Ellis, who said 
that it would be impossible for one man, 


as financial director, to supervise intellii- | 


gently all of the money affairs of the 


State. Th 


e present vlan, of cach depart- 


ment head sharing a portion of the re- 
sponsibility, was a much better method, 


he asserted. 


cent 


A 


likewise 


ment with 


It was insisted by Reddan that the} ° 
present budget system of New Jersey | 


PMoas the 


Union, so 


it was so admitted by other States. 


ralized 

was te . : 
said that the scheme was yet to be tried | farmers of those 
with success in any State and that the | : 
institute auditors were trying to experi-| suffering the 


of accounting 


system 
by Ellis, who 


criticized 


New Jersey. 


finest of any State in the 
far as it goes, and add@d that 
With 


the bringing of all departments under 


budget control, the State would have a} 


check on 


expenditures, he said, which 


would supervise the spending of every 


penny. 


Tne conferences of the legislative com- 


hiission Ww 


ith department heads is pre- 


paratory to the preparation of a report 
emiwiying reorganization recommenda- 


tions, which will be submitted to a spe- 
session of the legislature 


cial 
vember, 


in No- 





State’s Investments 


Found to Be Larger 


Report 


' sylvania on Amount of 


kaunds Placed 





Issued 


‘ 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


Harrisburg, July 14. 


Showing a total par value of $94,739,- 


405 of 


investments 


held in the State’s 


custodial special funds on May 31, 1930, 


Arthur 


e. 


Townsend, budget secretary, 


on July 7 forwarded his report of invest- 
ments in the funds to Governor John S. 


Fisher. 
Mor this 


agricultural 


$1,050,000 


amount, $465,000 is in the 
college land scrip fund, 
in the State insurance fund, 


$68,205,305 in the public school employes’ 
retirement fund, $7.316,000 in the sink- 


ing fund, 
ployes’ 
the State 
State 
$17,000 in 


retirement fund, $1,229,750 


workmen’s 


$7,031,700 in the State em- 
in 
school fund, $9,426,650 in the 
insuran¢e. fund, and 
the State college experimental 


farm fund. : 
The report indicates a net increase of 


more than 


in these funds during the three 
fiscal Years beginning June 1, 1927, and | 


$36,000,000 in the investments 
complete 


ending May 31, 1980, or G2 per cent over 


the $58,639,042 invested on June 1, 1927. | 


The total 


purchases during the period 


were $48,411,950 and the total sales and 
redemptions were $12,311,587.14. 

The investments may be classified into 
obligations cf the United States of which 


there were $13,381,750, obligations of the| 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania | 
road bonds), amounting to $10,496,000, 
subdivisions— | 


obligations 
townships, | 


counties, 
school and 


of political 
cities, boroughs, : 
poor districts of Pennsylvania 


aggregating $67,167,305 and obligations 


of miscellaneous entities 
The State 


350. 


totaling $3,694,- 


owns $32,707,405 of 


bonds issued by school districts of Penn- 


sylvania. 


More money has been invested 


in this class of securities than in any 


other. 


Prior to Jifhe 1, 


1927, there was no 


ntral authority charged with the ap- 


proval of 
the 


various 


the investments purchased by 
departments and _ boards. 


Since that time, by amendment to the 


administrative 
been given this duty. 


designated 
for him. 


the governor has 
He has in tfrn 
the budget secretary to act 


code, 


In addition to showing the par value of 
investments held by the Commonwealth® 


the report 


also shows the par value of 


State road bonds outstanding on May 


31, 1930. 


debt on account of highway bonds June! 


The State was $97,888,000 in 


1, 1927, and on June 1, 1930, the debt 


was $89,221,000. 
duction ef $8,667,000 over a period of | 
three fiscal years. 


sinking fu 


This represents a re- 


On the same date the 
nd contained the full. amount 


determined necessary by actutafial cal- 
culation to meet the State’s debt., 





Arkansas Sells Bonds 
To Construct Highways 


Arkansas highway ‘»ng-term bonds in! 


an amount 


9 te Halsey, 


State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, July 14, 


of $18,000,000 were sold July 
Stuart & Company and 


syndicate associates of New York, Chi- 


cago, St. 


and securities dealers, 


Louis and Arkansas bankers 


4%, per cent interest, and were bid in at 


9.78, 





Proceeds from the sale will be! 
‘ad for the retirement of $9,000,000 in| National Bank, Ft. Smith; and the Na- 
hort-term notes sold three months ago, | tional Bank of Arkansas, Pine Bluff. 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNiTep STATES DAILy 


Tariff 






By Tariff, Says Mr. Robinson’ 


Claim That New Law Will Greatly Increase Prices kk Absurd, 
He Asserts in Radio Address; Only Minor Crops 
Declared to Be Affected 


es 
[Continued from Page 1.] 





enable one to determine its relation to} flaxseed, sugar and wool—these effec- 
the general depression now prevailing, tiveiy protected commodities consist ai- 
not alone in agricultural districts, but! most entirely of fruits, nuts, Winter 
also in industrial centers. vegetables, and other specialized proa- 
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Budget Systems 


—of— 


State Banks — 


New York 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, super- | 
intendent of banks, has announced: | 
Times Square Trust Co., New | 
approval given to reduction of capital stock 


from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 
General 
New York 


City, applications 


branches in White Plains, N. Y.; 
town, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Davenport, Iowa; 


and Raltimore, Md 
Central Queens Savings 


Changes in Status 


Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Bank, Jamaica, 





TADAY’S 


“CEARLY 
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Oklahoma Law Governing | Foreign Exchange 
Oil Fraud May Be Broadened 


| Secretary of State Commission Says Bill to Extend) 
| Present ‘Blue Sky Law’ Will Be Presented to 
Next Legislature 


New York, July 14.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 


for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise -/ 
imported into the United States, we have 





York City, 





State of Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, July 14. 


; ascertained and hereby certify to you 
filed for A bill proposing to amend the present; was recommended to the last legislature | that the buying rates in the New York 
Youngs- | «blue sky law” of Oklahoma to broaden’ that it be amended, but the legislature | market at noon today for cable transfers 

the scope of authority of the State) failed to act.” | Payable in the foreign currencies are 

Issues Commission to check oi! pro-} His statement came after an oral state- Caren Nae July12 July 14 


| There exists a widespread conviction, ucts which are grown in a limited area | 
number 


| that the changes in the tariff law alleged! by a comparatively s 


mall 


oi 


By Penn- : 


to have been made for the benefit of | farmers. 
agriculture, will, on the whole, work “Fifth. Finally the pending bill fails 
quite as much injury as it will bring entirely to provide efiective relief foi 
benefit to farmers. those agricultural sections which are gen- 
In proof of the foregoing assertion, Uinely depressed and in large measure 
it will not be practicable within the confers its bounties upon those classes 
ilimits of this address, to cite more than of farmers’ who are now most prosper- 
|a few of the opinions which are believed | ous.” : : 
to be persuasive if not conclusive. The Fred Brenckman, legislative represen- 
declaration to the effect that the new ‘ative in Washington of the National! 
‘tariff law will not substantially uplift | Grange, a forceful statement pub- 
agriculture are selected with a view to, lished in that organization’s magazine 
impress my hearets with their reliability.| for July, 1930, mentions the fact that 


a a poll was taken by certain standard 
Tariff Law Wiil 


in 


| farm papers in the Middle West, through 
which it was disclosed that in the States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, | 

The results of a study of the subject+ Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota an aver- 
by the Raleigh Tariff Bureau point to/age of 95 fer cent of the farmers Vot- 
the conclusion that the farmers who ing advocated a veto of the tariff bili 
imost ne®@i relief will derive only trivial) in the belief that its enactment would be 
if any benefits at all; and that States harmful to agriculiure. w 
suffering the greatest agricultural de-;. Mr. Brenckman points out the specific 
pression in fact will be compelled to bear instances of the 10 per cent protective 
increased burdens in the form of added | duty on hides as compared with the 20 
living costs due to ‘higher prices for Per cent duty on shoes and the 35 pei 
commodities which farm producers must Cent rate on saddles. and harness, the 

effect of which he maintains will be | 

give the manufacturers of shoes, saddles | 
and harness many times as much pro- 
tection as the farmer will receive. 

In the cases of a large number of farm | 

“What the farmer gets out of the commodities which are on an_ export 
|Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. Careful an- basis, or concerning which there are rela- | 
lalysis of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill tively few impoyts, no increased prices 
| demonstrates that it will fail completely whatever may be anticipated notwith- 
to accomplish the primary purpose for standing the nominal high duties im- 
which this revision was advanced-tthed noted. 
lrelief of Ameriican agriculture, so far Business in Grip 


as this can be accomplished by tariff leg- 2 i 
islation. This analysis leads .inevitably Of Major Depression 
Considering the most important staple 


Certain paragraphs from the report df 


to the following conclusions: 
| “First. The Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, products, the claim that the protection 
carries no substantial benefits for the) afforded by the new law will 
sections of the country increase prices, is absurd, because the 
which during recent years have been quantity of such products exported 
nost severe depression,| greatly exceeds that which is imported. 
namely, the gréat grain-producing States| Under this condition, no informed per- 
f the Middle West, Northwest, and! son will maintain that the tariff will be 
Rocky Mountain sections and the cotton-| effective. There is a group of farmers, 
producing States of the South. Without | comparatively small in number, engagea 
the debenture the bill will not add a in the production of sugar beets, sugar 
| penny to the price received for the pro-| cane, flaxseed, wool, almonds, lemons, 
duct of any grain grower. olive oil, dates, fresh pineapples, mush- 
“Second. ‘ 

| fits arising ¢rom the increased duties! of other products, who will be substan- 
|will be reaped almost entirely by the tially aided; but those who grow corn, 
fruit and nut growers of California and oats, wheat, cotton, rye hay, short- 
| Florida: the truck farmers located on the staple cotton, hogs, sheep, horses, mules, 
Gulf, South Atlantic, and Pacific coasts; | poultry, eggs, apples, peaches and sweet 
!and a few other relatively small groups potatoes, even in instances where heavy 
|of specialized farmers. rates apply. are receiving no advantage 


|The whole countrY 


| will 


greatly | 


She most substantial bene-| rooms, walnuts, tomatoes, and a number | 


| Merchandising Is NOF 


approval given to change of name to the} 
Savings Bank of Central Queens. 


Founders Bank, New York City, organiza- 


tion certificate withdrawn. 
Empire City Savings 


City, branch authorized at 136 East 34th) 


Street. 


| Avenue. ‘ 
—2___ 





| 
; uncertainty and anxiety extend to many | 


phases and forms of business entenprise. 


| lation had failed. 
It is hot easy to give correct appraisal] | ties. 


to the various cavses which produce ex- 


commerce, 


give place 


diminution in unemployment, for the pre- 
vailing period of gontraction and depres- 
sion has already lasted long. But no one. 


tective tariff system, 
confidence in 


law as a psychological or practical factor | 


in accomplishing that end. 











| “Third. The rate increases will be now and will not be helped by increased | 
wholly ineffective as applied to farm duties. _ 
’ - The evidence tends to show that as toa 


| products with an aggregate value af $10,- ( C 
069,645,000, which includes the great | number of farm products upon which 
farm staples—corn, wheat (other than duties are imposed, the burden will fall 
high protein), oats, barley, rye, short- directly upon the farmers. These cases 
staple cotton, hogs, sheep, and lambs,| embrace field and garden seeds, bran, 
poultry, and eggs. shorts, screenings, beet pulp, mixed feeds 
“Fourth. In contrast the increased | and some others. _ — bi f 
rates will be fully effective on farm prod- | W hether politicians, in the habit o 
ucts whose aggregate value is less than, Misleading the public into the belief that 
| $500,000. Except for the three staples— | partisan political policies are responsi- 
aa a ~ ==>; ble for the measure of prosperity which 





Senator Robinson Claims 
More Security by Treaty 


leyes to the fact or misrepresent it for 
political purposes, business in the United 
States is now, and for some months has 
! been, in the grip of a major depression 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
laid down and built 116,000 tons of &-inch| ture to the level formerly occupied by 


j which has tended, not to raise agricul-! 


our people some times enjoy, close their | 


(State | 


| cruisers. 
laid down 
gory. 
Followin 
never laid 
until 1926, 


Between 1522 and 1928 Japan 
108,400 tons of the same cate- 


g the war the United States 


down a ten of 8-inch cruisers | 


Beginning with that year she 


arranged to build 130,000 tons, but of 


this 50,000 
until 1930, 
During 
World Wa 
pleted onl 
Britain 
8-inch crui 
With res 


has completed 


tons were not to be laid down 


the entire period since the 
r the United States has com- 
y 20,000 tons, while Great 
110,000 tons of 
sers. 


pect to the 6-inch category our 


Government has not laid down a ton since 


the World 


ain. Jap: 
We com 
sive, 70,500 


known as 
during the 
of this su 


War; neither has Great Brit- 
in has laid down 18,475 tonse 

pleted in 1923 to 1925, inclu- 
tons of 6-inch cruisers 
the “Omahas.” Great Britain, 
year 1926, finished 15,130 tons 
beategory, while Japan from 


1922 to 1925, inclusive, completed 49,495 


standard tons. 


Our ratic 


) with Japan in cruisers under- 


age on the respective navy lists at the 


time of the conference was one of amaz- fairly 
ing inferierity. 


It is not 
assert tha 


and Japan 


accurate and it is not fair to 
t the treaty surrenders the 


ratio of 10-6 between the United States 


for the conclusive reason that 


no such ratio was ever established. True, 


the Washington conference in his report 


that the treaty recognized the principle } 


of such a 


ratio but the facts which can 


not be disputed are that the conference 


imposed n¢ 


» limitation whatever on any 


class of auxiliary craft except as to the 


maximum 
cruisers ar 
than the U 


tonnage and gun caliber of 
id that all the powers, other 
nited States, immediately pro- 


ceeded with large construction programs 


when the 


conference had adjourned. 


It is the belief that our country and 


its 
treaty thar 
of placing 
substantial 
power; bel 


commerce 


will be safer with the 
n without it; with no thought 
the Navy in a position of 
inferiority to that of any 
ieving that the treaty will do 


justice to our citizens and work no op- 


pression tc 
tion. 


» others, I favor its ratifica- 


| rates, 


the manufacturing industries, but rather 
to drag them down into the depths which 
for so long a time has submerged agri: | 


culture. 


Many wide-awake business men, who 
approve of reasonably moderate protec- 
tion, are doubtful of any advantage to 
general business from the changed tariff 


pective 


while others claim that the pros- 
benefits 


will be outweighed by 


retaliatory measures to be adopted by 


other 


countries, 


which will result in 


a 


curtailment of exports and foreign trade. 

Undoubtedly, an unfriendly feeling has 
been created in countries where our prin- 
cipal export markets are found, and some 
of them have already enacted retaliatory 


measures, 


Do you not know that in the United 


States 
serious 


as 


unemployment 


exists 
It 


there 
problem? 


a 


Is 


in England, 


difficult to comprehend how the accumu- 
lation of surplus products due to the re- 


striction 


of 


foreign markets will pro- 


mote an improvement in the grave condi- 
tions reflected in the inability of a large 
number of our laborers to secure work. 

The Baltimore Sun of June 17, 1930, 


the 


criticizing 
nouncement of his reasons for approving. 
Smoot-Hawley bill, makes the fol- 


the President’s “an- 


lowing declaration: 


“To demonstrate that 


is 


the revision 


almost exclusively for the benefit of ag- 
riculture, he presents another calculation 
it was declared by Chairman Hughes of | ftom the Tariff Commission to show that 
, of the increase ‘93.7 per cent are from 


products 


ing the case 


of 
ured in value.’ 


agricultural origin, meas- 
By this method of stat- 


it is possible to give the 


impression that increased rates on straw 
hats, shoes, woolens, rayon, and cotton 


clothing, 
which 


may 
farm, are 
agriculture. 


and countless other articles 
somehow be traced to the 
all designed for the relief of 
Actually such an idea is 


preposterous.” 
The promise, so exultantly made, that 
the flexible provision will be used to cor- 


rect the 


lasting as 
facturing 
snare. 


mistakes of the new 
work out the inequality which the act! 
itself ‘tends 


law and 


to make more notable and 
between agriculture and manu- 
industries, is a delusion and a 


Less than 40 rates have been increased 


The bonds bear | 


en; Ol diminished by the President through 
and the remainder to carry out the 1930 the power conferred upon him by the 
{road building program. — flexible provision, In all important cases 
The: second highest bid submitted was ¢a!t with in this way, there have re- 
| 98.50, offered by a syndicate composed SUlted increases. The only reductions, 
jof Lehman Bros. and Chase Securities #8 for instance, those affecting bob white 
| Corporation of: New York; Caldwell & | @Wails, paint brush handles and certain 
| Company, Nashville, Tenn.; American chemicals, bear little relation to the tariff 
|Exchange Trust Company and M. W, 28 @ general factor in economic condi- 
| Elkins & Company, Little Rock concerns. | 40S. ‘ 

Included in the Halsey, Stuart & Com- While, as already admitted, sufficjent | 
| pany syndicate are: Bancamerica-Blair, time has not elapsed since the new fariff ' 
| E. H. Rollin & Son, Chatham-Phoenix rates went into effect to permit of a com- 

| Corporation, Eldridge & Company, R. W. plete and convincing test of their effect 

| Pressprich Company, Redmond & Com- and value, it must be recognized that 

pany, Van Ingen & Company, Darby & the shadow of gloom still falls all over 

Company, all of New York; Mercantile- | the United States and envelopes almost 

Commerce Trust Company, St. Louis; every form of enterprise and activity. | 
Boatmen’s National Company, St. Louis;,; We all hope that prosperity may soon 

Stiefel-Nicolaus Company, St. Louis; return, but there is nothing whatever to 

Stix & Company, St. Louis; Commerce | indicate that such a change is in imme- 

Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo:; Mer- | diate or early prospect, or that it is be- 

chants & Planters Bank, Pine Bluff; W. ing quickened and *assured through the 

B. Worthen Company, Little Rock; First influence of changes in import duties: 

Unquestionably, when Congress under- 
|takes a general revision of the tariff laws, 


to | however great his devotion to the pro- 


“The present law is 11 years dld. It! permits.” \ 





Bar silver 





“Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 
Purchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who really get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to watch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant to— 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designer; 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involved 
in the undertaking. He is usually an intelligent man, and in 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition than does the ordinary 
Purchasing Agent.” 


—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS, 


Executive Director, 


The Steel Founders of America. 


motion schemes and other types of fraud,| ment by Roy St. Lewis, Federal district | : set 4 i 
will be drawn to be submitted to the next | attorney of the western district of Okla- Genie oo ‘cae 13.9088 
‘legislature, according to a recent oral | homa, in which charges were. made v1 | “Bulgaria (lev) ........ 7230 "7230 4" 
Sait! tite York | Statement by Homer Hurst, secretary | laxity by State officials in prosecuting | Czechoslovakia ‘krone) 2.9665 2.9662 , 
; | of the commission. | and the State issues commission in grani-| Denmark (krone) ..... 26.7863 26.7875 
fr. Hurst said a_revised draft to | ing permits under the “blue sky law.” | England (pound) ...... 486,4275 486.4659 
County Trust Co. of New York, New York| amend the law has the approval of} Mr, St. Lewis declared he was unable  acceeg = ee aer 20178 SBE 
City, approval given to change of location | the representatives of the American Bar|to prosecute except where mail fraud | i VATaney hauark) ues ay 
from 97 Eighth Avenue to 80-90 Eighth! Association, and declared the authority| charges were involved, but threatened | aoa, ieee “12962 aaa 
|of the commission to supervise stock'to make public “facts and figures” in| Hungary (pene) vss. 17,5089 17.5908 
sales was minimized under the present! every fraudulent oil case brought to his! Italy (lira) ........... 5.2375 5.2379 
law. | attention. | Netherlands (guilder) . 40.2176 40.2304 
“An opinion of J. Berry King, at- “It is an outrage to the city and Norway (krone) ....... 26.7848 26.7865 
\ was glad when the|torney general, held that preorganiza-| State that these schemes for defrauding | Poland (zloty) ........ 11.2150 11.2020 
question was finally settled, but our peo- | tion contracts are not securities and that|the public of its money are allowed to| Portugal (escudo) ..... 4.4770 4.4940 
ple would not have been more unhappy | the commission doesn’t have authority| go uncensored,” the district attorney | eo: Sa 1a 11a 
or less prosperous if the new tariff legis- to issue permits or supervise the com- | said. ovis (hrm ew eS 26'8733 26.8753 
panies unless they are dealing in securi-4¥ “Only in rare cases where the mails| Switzerland (franc) 19.4383 19.4375 
jare used in the fraud can the Govern-| Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7708 1.7706 
} : “The proposed new law to be submitted | ment take action. What these fake! Hong Kong (dollar) 31.0535 31.0416 ° 
pansion or contraction in industry and | to the legislature in January will pro-| promoters need is publicity ‘and a few | China (Shanghai tael) 36.6071 36.4062 
We are justified in the hope | vide that the preorganization contracts | prosecutions at the hands of State and | China (Mexican dollar) 26.3125 36.7500 
that present conditions affecting business come under the supervision of the com- | county officials. | a cco Sree ae a auee 
to greater confidence, | mission,” he explained. “If it is adopted) “Not only is it a mere side-stepping | oe ten ks ee 493750 49.3575 
|saner and more liberal investments, and/then promoters will be forced to obtain) of the law to refuse to issue a permit to| Singapore (dollar) 55.9341 55.9341 
permits before selling stock for the pur-| a company and then allow the same com-| Canada (dollar) ...... 100.0353 100.0332 
pose of organization. | pany to flood the market with preorgan- |. Cuba (peso) .......... 99.9206 99.9143 
“The proposed new law will also give| ization certificates which are exchanged | Mexico (peso) ........ 46.9750 46.9575 
the commission supervision over the sub-| for stock later on, but there are in-| Atzentina (peso, gold) rr} 82.2851 
can place implicit | division of interest on oil leases and| stances where companies here in Okla- Beet SAEED snes sare Se 
the Smoot-Hawley riff | eover callie a ut ‘ ae Ni sche ae CRE (8680).. -6 ids vonce 12.0815 12.0860 
awley tariff | g yern the selling of fractions of inter-|homa City which are operating on an Uruguay (peso) ....... 85.9925 86.0550 
est to persons in a copartnership. | unsound economic basis have ben grarited| Colombia (peso) ....-- 96.5300 96.5000 


¥4.5000 
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To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 
indispensable to him and you musi reach him in his action mood. 

“Indispensable” is the word occurring most frequently in the thousands of 
letters we hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regularly, 
closely, for the facts which they can translate into action. 

These are the men with the power to say Yes, formation “indispensable”? to their business, 
“intelligent men,” men “who take pride in the The United States Daily is the handbook of 
character of the material’’ which is to become a America’s Informed Leadership. It goes to 
part of the institutions they control. They ean the business Colossi who control four-fifths of 
be sold through the medium which carries in- the nation’s industrial market. 
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Recipe Offered for Relief of Highway Conges- 
tion by Adaptions and Replacements Involving 
No Vast Outlays for Reconstructing Roads 


By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


become a problem which, while 
offering considerable perplexity, 
is not unsolvable. 

A complete solution, apparently, is 
not practicable, since it would involve 
a tremendous amount of rebuilding and 
relocation or roads. But there is a 
great deal that can be done with a rea- 
sonable expenditure of money, with a 
resulting protection of human life, sav- 
ing of time and general economic ad- 
vantage to individual motorists and to 
communities whose business life is se- 
riously affected. 

Remedial measures vary, of course, 
according to the amount of money 
available, and the extent of the need 
for correcting obstacles in the way of 
moving vehicular traffic smoothly and 
expeditiously. 

In general, they may be divided into 
two classes: Those which take existing, 
facilities and without adding to them 
adapt them to the heavier demand; and 
those which modify existing facilities 
or replace them with a type of roadway 
that is in consonance with the most 
modern trend of construction. 


A 


Coceecome 2 p on the highways has 


If conditions are to be taken as they 
are and improved without any great 
modification, the step then to be taken 
is to remove $0 far as possible the phys- 
ical hazards which exist, for conges- 
tion means danger to life and property 
and removing it results not only ina 
conservation of these but in speeding 
up of traffic as well. To this extent, the 
problem very largely narrows down to 
intersections. 

It is estimated that approximately 
three-fourths of all traffic fatalities oc- 
cur at’ intersections. The danger may 
be removed by eliminating such physi- 
cal hazards as trees, buildings, bill- 
boards and all other objects which re- 
strict the clear vision of an automobile 
driver which he needs so badly both to 
avoid collision with other vehicles and 
injury to pedestrians. Installation of 
automatic signal controi, advance pave- 
ment markings, “stop” ‘signs, and lane 
markings on the pavement also are val- 
uable measures. 


If conditions warrant additional 
measures, then the problem becomes 
one for the highway engineer. Widen- 
ing of the roadway will be especially 
helpful at intersections of major high- 
ways. 


Where travel is heavy, the widening 
of long stretches of the road will be 
necessary to expedite the movement of 
traffic and increase safety of driving. 
This may be accomplished by the addi- 
tion of broad shoulders or perhaps by 
doubling the former width. Elevation 
of curves and lane markings, especially 
at curves and on grades will also be 
helpful. 


A 


Following the principle that the 
crossing of two streams of traffic is 
fraught with inherent dangers, high- 
Way grade separations have been rec- 
ognized more and more as the surest 
method of increasing safety in driving. 
Then there is no further need for hold- 
ing traffic on either intersecting road. 
Otherwise, supposing they are of equal 
importance, vehicles at the crossing 
can be given an allotment of time no 
greater than fifty per ceni. 

There is loss of time in stopping and 
starting, which gives rise to a reduc- 
tion of the potential capacity of the 
intersection. To construct the grade 
separation effectively, however, ade- 
quate allowance must be made for right 
and left turning traffic from one high- 
way to the other. A notable example 
of this type of construction in New 
Jersey is the clover leaf separation at 
Woodbridge, whéte the new road inter- 
sects the old main route to the sea- 
shore. 


Where the need is to move traffic over , 


long distances with a maximum of free- 
dom from intersections and interfer- 
ence with communities en route, by- 
Pass roads are most desirable. New 
Jersey has seen the wisdom of adopt- 
ing this method of moving out-of-State 
cars to their destinations which lie out- 
side the State borders. 
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An outstanding example is the new 
route which will carry vehicles enter- 
ing the State at Jersey City to the west- 
ern border at Trenton, by-passing Lin- 
den, Rahway, New Brunswick and 
Princeton and including a twenty-mile 
straightway from New Brunswick to 
Trenton. 

These measures for relieving conges- 
tion on the highways are to be selected 
with a view to their necessity and util- 
ity, but the need for the improvement 
itself is unquestioned if highway traf- 
fic is not to be allowed to stagnate and 
to cause injury. to life and wholesale 
economic loss. 








Ho ealth Contributions of Chemistry 


Healing Synthetic Formulas Expand Materia Medic: 
By DR. STANLEY W. SAYER 


District Health Officer, State of New York 


ANY YEARS ago the two more 
er less mystic sciences were 
chemistry and astronomy—at 

that time called alchemy and astrology. 
It was a common belief that the planets 
and stars had a great deal to do with 
happiness and health. 

Astrology, or the science of the stars, 
as practiced in the middle ages, was 
used to predict future events, The 
horoscope was drawn, and through the 
position of the planets the astrologer 
thought that he was able to predict the 
events of one’s life, and tell the course 
of sickness and eyen the time of death. 


Each one of the herbs was supposedly 
under the ruling influence of a planet, 
which determined its medicinal virtue. 
Even today, there are people who pay 
to have their horoscopes read. 

Alchemy, on the other hand, sought 
to discover a means of indefinitely pro- 
longing human life. The Philosopher's 
Stone was supposed to possess a mystic 
power to remove the seeds of disease 
from the body, and renew life. 

But, in those days, it is probable that 
the astrologer had more _ followers 
among those who sought health than 
had the alchemist. It is not so long ago 
that people began to realize that astrol- 
ogy and astronomy as sciences had lit- 
tle part in shaping their lives or affect- 
ing their health. 

But, it is not so with chemistry. In 
fact, it was Pasteur, a chemist, who 
made the discoveries which led to the 
proof that germs are the cause of com- 
municable disease. 

The chemist has been able to analyze 
or take apart many substances, both in- 
side and outside of the human body. 
He, too, has been able to put together 
many elements, even reproducing some 
of the internal bodily secretions. 

All our life functions are due to 
chemical activities within the body 
cells. There is no more complicated 
chemical process in the world than that 
which goes on steadily in our bodies, 
transforming our food into heat -and 
energy, bone, muscle and, tissue. In 
fact, there is a breakdowrr in the body 
chemistry whenever there is illness. 

We may marvel at a chemical plant 
which can manufacture from coal tar 


many drugs, some of them used as medi- 
cines, dyes, and even a liquid which 
answers the same purpose as gasoline, 
Yet, the human’ body is performing 
more intricate chemical changes than 
ever have been performed by human 
hands. 

Every day the doctor uses chemical 
tests to determine the presence of dis- 
ease in the body. Every day the chem- 
ist is producing more and better drugs 
and medicines. 


Cocaine, which is produced from co- 
coa leaves, for many years was the best 
drug for use as a local anesthetic; for 
example, in teeth extraction. Now, the 
chemist makes novocaine, which is less 
dangerous, and is not habit forming. 

This is one instance in which man 
has improved upon nature. The chem- 
ist is constantly aiding the physician to 
know the truth about the chemical 
Plant which is our body. 

Every food contains chemical prop- 
erties, some of them known as vitamins. 
The body, in order to be healthy, must 
receive sufficient of all the necessary 
elements to be properly nourished. 

All diets are chemical formulas— 
each designed for a definite purpose. 
Many of us are too fat or too lean, be- 
cause the proportion of various chemi- 
cal elements in our food is not correct. 

Chemistry tells the doctor why many 
body changes occur. He knows what is 
happening when the patient has dia- 
betes—the pancreas fails to secrete the 
proper substance. Insulin provides 
this material which allows the normal 
Process to go on. 

The doctor makes examinations of 
the blood, of urine, and of other body 
fluids and secretions. So, in many in- 
stances, he is able to correct the abnor- 
mal conditions. 

Every doctor, every day, makes use 
of chemistry for the benefit of his pa- 
tient. 

If you would take advantage of these 
advances in science, see your doctor. 
Let him examine you carefully at least 
once each year. 

His findings, and subsequent advice 
regarding habits and diet may obviate 
much |Jater discomfort and illness and 
frequently will prolong life. 
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Increased Production in Face of Reduced Number 


of Growers, Smaller Area and Low Prices Shown by Census 


By DR. O. 


E. BAKER 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Federal Burcau of Agricultural Economies 


ILL a declining, or possibly sta- 
tionary, farm population be 
able to feed the increasing city 


Economist, Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


population during the next quarter cen- 
tury? This is a question upon which 
the cemsus statistics, supplemented by 
the annual estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, throw a good deal of 
light. a 

The census of 1925 showed not only 
a decline of two milliom in farm popu- 
lation since 1920, but also a decrease 
of seventy-five thousand in number of 
farms,- a decrease of about thirteen mil- 
lion acres of crops or four per cent, a 
decrease of seventeen per cent in num- 
ber of horses, of nine per cent in num- 
ber of cattle, and of fourteen per cent 
in number of hogs. 


Nevertheless, agricultural production 
increased more rapidly, between these 
two cemsus years, or between the five- 
year periods centered on the census 
years, than in any similar span of time 
since 1900, and probably since 1890, 
when the agricultural occupation of 
the prairies drew to a Close. 


A 


The increase in production between 
the fiwe-year periods 1917-1921 and 
1922-1926 was about thirteen per cent, 
which is fifty per cent greater than the 
increase of population. 


This increase in production occurred 
despite an unprecedented decline in the 
level of prices‘of many farm products. 
Up to and including the war years the 
general trend of prices of agricultural 
products was upward, as_ compared 
with prices of commodities farmers 
buy. 

Average purchasing power price of 
farm products in the United States de- 
clined twenty-four per cent between 
1920 and 1921, and since 1922 has re- 
mained about stationary at eighty-five 
toninety per cent of the prewar (1909- 
1914) purchasing power price, 

This notable increase in agricultural 
production from 1922 to 1926, despite a 
decrease in crop land and in number of 
livestock on farms, is owing primarily: 

1. To the release for other uses of 
twenty to twenty-five million acres of 
crop land formerly required to feed the 
horses and mules which have been re- 
placed by tractors and automobiles; 


A 


2. To increasing efficiency of produc- 
tion, especially in the amount of milk 
and meat produced per unit of feed 
consumed; 

3. To. a shift from the less produc- 
tive classes of animals per unit of feed 
consumed toward the more _produc- 
tive—namely, from beef cattle toward 
dairy cattle and swine—and from the 
less productive crops per acre toward 
the more _ productive — notably, less 
wheat and more corn in the North, less 
corn and more cotton im the South. 

About two-thirds of the increase in 
agricultural production is assignable 
to the imecrease of amimal products, 
After allowance is made for the feed 
released by the decrease in horses and 
mules amd for the shift from the less 


productive beef cattle toward the more 
productive dairy cattle and swine, it 
appears that the production of animal 
products in relation to feed consumed 
by the animals increased about seven 
per cent between these two periods five 
years apart. . 


Many factors have contributed to 
this increase in production of animal 
products per wnit of feed consumed. 
"One of the most important has been the 
more rapid mechanization of agricul- 
ture and decrease in horses and mules 
in the northern and western States 
than in the southern States. 


A 


The large immerease in feed available 
for meat and milk animals in the Corn 
Belt and in the States to the north and 
west has resulted ina smaller decrease 
in cattle in these States than in the 
South and in a notable increase in 
number of hogs in most of these north- 
ern and western States as contrasted 
with a very great decrease in the 
South. . 

In general, the cattle and hogs are 
much more productive both per head 
and per unit of feed consumed in the 
North and West than inthe South. As 
the acre-yields of the feed crops are 
also much higrher, there has resulted 
not only an increased production of 
meat and milk in the United States per 
unit of feed comsumed, but also an even 
greater increase of production per acre 
of crop land. 


Another, and perhaps almost as im- 
portant, cause of the increase in ani- 
mal products per unit of food con- 
sumed has been the slaughter at an 
earlier age. Younger animals make 
more rapid gains on the same amount 
of feed than older animals. Deaths 
from disease also have diminished, par- 
ticularly in the case of hogs, owing to 
better sanitation and fewer losses from 
hog cholera. 
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Better feedimg, especially the greater 
use of legumes, has been another fac- 
tor. But probably as important as any 
other factor has been the wider distri- 
bution of superior stock. High produc- 
ing animals reduce the amount of feed 
as well as labor per unit of product. 

Probably no more significant devel- 
opment is occurring in American agri- 
culture than this increasing efficiency 
of meat and milk animals in transform- 
ing -feed into food: 

Similar chamges have occurred in 
crop productiom, but they are not of so 
great magnitude from the standpoint of 
economy in use of the land. Compar- 
ing the period 1917-1921 with that of 
1922-1926, total crop production—in- 
cluding crops’ fed to livestoek—in- 
creased about five per cent, while the 
aggregate acreage of the crops de- 
creased slightly. 

However, only about one-third of this 
increase of five per cent in production 
per acre was owing to higher acre 
yields of the several crops, two-thirds 
being due to shifts from less produc- 
tive to more productive crops per acre. 

In the Cotton Belt, for instance, 
there has beem a notable shift from 
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ae Comelitive Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Appreciation of Principles of Free Government 
by People More Necessary than Competent 
Leadership, Says Governor of Massachusetts 


By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
SF 


chusetts are rooted in the princi- 
ples of a pure theocracy. 

The founders of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony dared the dangers of the 
wilderness and the tempests of the seas 
to enjoy spiritual freedom, When they 
settled here they placed a religious im- 
port on every phase of life. 

The early government of Massachu- 
setts was a government of churchmen, 
and no man could exercise the right to 
vote unless he could prove his member- 
ship in some recognized church. Nearly 
every controversy in which the fathers 
of our Commonwealth engaged cen- 
tered about the religious disputes that 
engulfed the Old World. 


A 


Since that time, by a gradual process, 
the distinct functions of church and 
State have become separated. 

The government of churchmen is 
now a matter of history, but the influ- 
ence of religion in the life of our Com- 
monwealth is as strong today as it ever 
was, and the greatest vindication of the 
value of this influence is reflected in 
the great progress we have made. 

When the war of independence had 
been successfully waged, the first ef- 
forts of the colonists were directed to 
the drafting of a written constitution, 
and when their work was completed, 
religious liberty was made a fixed and 
permanent principle of Massachusetts 
government. 

There is made articulate in our con- 
stitution the broadest concept of reli- 
gious liberty ever expressed in human 
language. Its incorporation in our con- 
stitution is a recognition of the vital 
importance which religion has in the 
structure of our government. 


A 


There is something almost mystical 
in the early history of our country; for 
while there stands forth the clear rec- 
ord of the wise leadership of such men 
as Winthrop and Dudley and many 
others, there stands no less significant 
the record of the effect of those times 
and experiences on the leaders them- 
selves. 

Governor Winthrop is a notable ex- 
ample of this. He came here on the 
Arbella, endowed with great power; 
and inclined to use it, firm in the belief 
that the welfare of the colony de- 
manded it. He was an aristocrat in his 


T's EARLY beginnings of Massa- 


mental attitude; his theory of govern- 
ment was autocratic. 

It appeared to him that if matters 
were to be well ordered, authority 
should rest with the elect,’ rather than 
the elected. His horizon was bounded 
by the limitations of his time. He did 
not believe in what we call “the com- 
mon people.” . 

This we know from the records of his 
first years in-the governorship of the 
colony. Unselfish, devout, devoted to 
the welfare of the people in his charge 
he was an honest autocrat. 


In this frame of mind he served four 
years as governor; and then he was 
defeated, and another chosen. The 
oligarchy, of which he was a part and 
in which he believed, had crumbled. 

There we see the beginning of the 
education of John Winthrop in democ- 
racy. He was called again to the gov- 
ernorship. He served many years, and 
with increasing wisdom. 

He learned to know that the plain 
people can be trusted, not only as to 
intent but as to common sense and 
ability. The destiny of our republic 
was being determined then. 


= 


Free government began on this con- 
tinent with the very beginning of its 
settlement. Its leaders had that great- 
ness which can and does learn. The 
conception of liberty under law, which 
is today our most precious national pos- 
session, was at the heart of the very 
corner stone of the Nation. 


Today, as then, we need men—lead- 
ers with the vision and conscience-—to 
solve our problems. And today, as 
then, we need—and let this not be for- 
gotten—we need that popular compre- 
hension of the nature of liberty, with- 
out which the early struggle to make a 
new homeland on this continent must 
have failed. . 

The strength of our country’s begin- 
ning was in the people. The strength 
of our country today is the same. 

Leadership is temporary. Individ- 
uals come, do their duty, and pass. 
Theirs is a shifting scene. 

But the people are permanent. A 
wise and patriotic people will never 
have difficulty in finding, and support- 
ing, leaders; but the wisest leader in 
the world must be helpless unless there 
is in the plain people a vital under- 


standing and appreciation of free gov- » 


ernment. 





Distinctive Duties of Policewoman 


Functions Are Protective Rather than Corrective 
By JESSIE DELL 


Member, Federal Civil Service Commission 


HE POLICEWOMAN has a defi- 

nite place in our social order. 

That this is recognized is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the United 
States two hundred and sixty cities 
employ policewomen. 

There are certain police duties that 
men can perform better than women. 
By the same token, there are other 
corn to cotton, which yields a much 
higher value per acre. In the western 
Corn Belt and in the Spring wheat re- 
gion there occurred a marked shift 
after the war from wheat to corn, 
which has a higher acre value; and in 
California and Florida especially there 
has been a large increase in the acre- 
age of fruits and vegetables, which 
have a very high value per acre. 

Total agricultural production has not 
increased since 1926, the index having 
been 111 in that year, 106 in 1927, 
again 111 in 1928, and 107 in 1929. In 
1927 the Mississippi flood diminished 
production, and in 1929 adverse weather 
conditions were widespread. 

It is too soon to tell whether this sta- 
tionary condition of production during 
the past four years is owing merely to 
these accidents of nature or to more 
permanent influences. But it should be 
recognized that this stationary condi- 
tion is a fact, possibly a_ significant 
fact. 

It suggests that even as vigorous an 
industry as agriculture cannot remain 
in a depressed condition for many 
years without affecting the trend of 
production. It does not imply that 
American farmers are incapable of in- 
creasing production very greatly. 

The agricultural land resources of 
North America are of a similar magni- 
tude to those of Europe or Asia—one 
billion five hundred million acres, 
more or less, of potentially arable land 
in each continent. But Europe is feed- 
ing four times as many people as North 
America and Asia seven times as many. 

Moreover, with the rapid approach 
of a stationary population in North 
America, the ratio appears likely to be- 
come greater rather than less. This 
ratio of land to people in the three con- 
tinents is a fundamental relationship 
to be kept in mind in considering any 
proposals for agricultural relief. 


duties that women can perform better 
than men. The chief functions of po- 
licewomen have to do with the welfare 
of women and children. 

The policewoman is a social worker. 
The so-called strong arm of the law is 
best represented by the policeman. The 
more delicate protective influence of a 
police organization, particularly where 
women and children are concerned, is 
best represented by the policewoman. 


That policemen and policewomen can 
work in perfect harmony and coopera- 
tion has been proved beyond question. 
Each recognizes that there are certain 
duties that the other can best perform, 
and calls upon the other when neces- 
sary for cooperative help. 

Policemen and policewomen in the 
District of Columbia are appointed 
through open competitive examinations 
held under the Federal Civil Service 
Commission. With the exception of the 
comparatively small force of park po- 
licemen, they are not Federal employes; 
they are municipal employes. But an 
act of Congress provides that the ma- 
chinery of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission shall be used for recruit- 
ing the police forces in the District. 


Approximately three hundred cities 
in the United States appoint their po- 
licemen and policewomen through the 
competitive examination system. Long 
ago our municipalities awakened to a 
realization of the fact that efficient po- 
lice organizations could not be main- 
tained under a system of appointment 
through political or personal prefer- 
ment. 

For the policewoman in the District 
of Columbia the examination calls for 
graduation from a four years’ high 
school course or equivalent education, 
and, in addition, at least two years’ ex- 
perience, recent and responsible, in 
systematic social service or educational 
work, or at least two years of respon- 
sible commercial experience involving 
supervision or public contact, with the 
provision that for each three months 
lacking of either kind of experience 
specified, three months of training in 
social service work in a _ recognized 
school may be substitr ted. 

Policewomen in the District of Co- 
lumbia have rendered an important 
service to the community. 
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